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Senelith Inks 


were the first lithographic inks 
made from dyestuffs 
treated with sodium tungstate 
for better sunfastness 
and are still leading 


with their outstanding resistance properties 


. The Senefelder Company, Inc. 
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Walter A. Kaiser, Research Engineer and Process Consultant for 


the M-H Precision Overhead Camera. Stern, famous for quality 
Edward Stern & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, explains the advantages of 


lithography, has two M-H Cameras in operation. 


an 


622-626 Greenwich 


“Roberts & | 
sure mak 


Like so many leaders in the graphic arts, Mr. Kaiser 
knows the advantages of having Roberts & Porter 
as sales and service headquarters for Lanston 
Monotype photo-mechanical and platemaking equip- 
ment. He is as enthusiastic about this combination 
as he is about the M-H Precision Overhead Camera. 
He puts it this way: 

‘All the frills have been engineered out of this camera. 
You get a solid, well-designed, well-built operating 
unit. The plate-holding system is excellent, and the 
adjustment for re-register is simple. Wide-open accessi- 
bility of all parts makes loading copy and adjustments 


ROBERTS & PORTER 


INCORPORATED 
Bete AIS NOLES aiey OME ak E 
General Offices: 555 W 


NEW YORK 


est Adams St., Chicago 


BALTIMORE 
5 South Gay St. 


Ses “4 


LOS ANGELES 
BOSTON 
88 Broad St. 


DETROIT 
1025 Brush St. 


CINCINNATI 
229 E. 6th St. 


CLEVELAND 
1825 East 18th St. 


KANSAS CITY 
1434 Wyandotte St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
1185 Howard St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1205 Hamilton St. 


344 N. Vermont Ave. 


easy. And when the M-H Camera is calibrated, it 
stays calibrated. A special advantage comes from 
the torque tube construction that really isolates the 
camera from building vibrations. This is quality 
equipment, and I’m glad to learn that Lanston has 
the right distributor. Roberts & Porter service and 
Lanston equipment sure make a natural graphic 
arts combination.”’ 


You can benefit from this combination of outstanding 
manufacturer and outstanding national distributor. 
Mail the coupon today for prices and literature on 
Lanston Monotype equipment for all the graphic arts. 


Roberts & Porter, Inc. 
622-626 Greenwich St. 
New York 14, N. Y 


| | want to know more about the 
M-H Precision Overhead Camera. 


Send me literature on 
Lanston Monotype equipment. 


NAME 
oo) es eee 
ADDRESS 
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HERE’S HOW .. 


A quick twist of a dial changes 
leading... adds any amount of 
white space between lines on a 
Fotosetter photographic line 
composing machine. 

In makeup, a block of Fotosetter 
copy, whether on film or photo- 
graphic paper, is lightly fingered 
into place ... any place, any 
angle ...and held there by an 
adhesive backing. 
This saves time...a lot of it... 
and money too. 


If it isn’t made by Intertype 
it isn’t a Fotosetter. 





No. 5 in a Series 


What does the FOTOSETTER do better’ 


It gives you white space FREE! 
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IT ELIMINATES... 


CONNAMARWN = 


Leading of blocks of copy 


Building up white space with strip material and furniture 


. Engraving flat casting of illustrations 
. Sawing and mounting illustrations on based up material 


Cutting and fitting around illustrations 


. Sawing and fitting copy on an angle 
. Breaking up a form and distributing spacing material 
. Storage, handling and making or buying spacing material 
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e Why are there more Lawn Hydraulic Clamp 


(PATENTED) 


Cutters in use than all other makes combined? 


OH “ot 
e Because bauin had the vision, courage and 
ability to pioneer in the successful development of 






It takes a bit of doing to introduce a new 
development. But when you have the conviction 
that the result will mean extreme accuracy and 
increased cutting production then you have a 
goal to justify vast engineering expenditures. 

LAWSON’S Hydraulic Clamp Cutters have 
proven successful. Almost a thousand LAWSON 
Hydraulic Clamp Cutters in America’s leading 
plants are proving LAWSON LEADERSHIP. 


E. P. LAWSON CO. 


628 SO. DEARBORN ST. 


Hydraulic Clamp Cutters -8 years ago, to be exact. 





main office: 


PPC GEE A, 


EERE ERLE LLC LENE is 
RIO PAD EE SL LEE CPE ONTOS 3 
V-65 = 


SERIES 


:. ~~ 46” e 52” ‘. 55” , : 


176 FEDERAL ST. 
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To earn the mantle of leadership E. P. Lawson 
Company has continually applied improvements 
and additional features to make their cutters the 
finest. This is evidenced by the new LAWSON 
Hydraulic Clamp Cutters — Series V65. 

Hydraulic Clamp Cutters are now the standard 
for the industry. LAWSON is proud of its con- 
tribution and pledges its facilities toward even 
higher standards. 


426 WEST 33rd ST., NEW YORK 1. 


BOURSE BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS SALES AND SERVICE 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
Atlanta 


Tulsa, Little Rock, Okla. City, Shreveport 


Denver SEAF Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


Dallas, Houston, New Orleans 
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NO SHOW-THROUGH 


when you use... 












If you have a printing job requiring an unusually high opacity paper, 
don’t settle for less than the best! NEKOOSA OPAQUE holds ‘‘show-through”’ 
down to a minimum. It performs equally well on letterpress or offset. . . 
lies flat, never curls, goes through modern high-speed presses fast and 
smoothly. Ask your Nekoosa paper merchant for the new 
sample book pictured above. It shows the two finishes and three 
weights in which NEKOOSA OPAQUE is available. 


: ON. Hehoose. ravens Wek gay 


oy 





in Nekoosa’s new | 
EASY-OPEN CARTON ~ 





NEKOOSA BOND e NEKOOSA LEDGER »* NEKOOSA MIMEO e NEKOOSA DUPLICATOR 
NEKOOSA MANIFOLD ¢ NEKOOSA OFFSET « NEKOOSA MASTER-LUCENT « NEKOOSA SUPER-LUCENT 


R NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY, PORT EDWARDS. WISCONSIN 
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Order by phone from 
your nearest Harris Dealer 


Albany, New York 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Jones Graphic Products Co. . . . 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Harris-Seybold Co........ 
M&F SupplyCo........ 
Nixon SupplyCo. ....... 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Koberts & Porter, Inc. ..... 
Interchemical Corporation 
Printing Ink Div. ...... 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc.. . . 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. 
George R. Keller, Inc. ..... 
John H. Burke & Co... ~~... 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Dixie Type & Supply Co. . . .. 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. ae 
Blue Island, Illinois 
5 rr se 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Roberts & Porter,Inc. ..... 
Frank Galvin, Inc... ..... 
The Pitman Sales Co. 
of New England, inc... ... 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. 
AU A 
Brooklyn, New York 
A.A.A. Graphic Arts Supply . . 


8 


- AL 4-5252 


7-1405 


LA 4576 
AL 4553 
LA 0332 


LE 9-2154 
54-2587 


- BI 7-4892 


WA 8-5263 


HA 6-8654 
LI 2-6894 


LI 2-5177 


. LI 2-1849 


LI 2-1018 


. UL 5-5981 


Taylor Made RullCo.. ..... 


Buffalo, New York 
Buffalo ‘Graphic Arts Supply, Inc. 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. . 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
George R. Keller Co. 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. ... 
Holly-SmithCo......... 
Chicago, Illinois 

Roberts & Porter,Inc. ..... 
Martin Driscoll & Co... .... 
Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. . 
General Plate Makers Supply Co. . 
Harold M. PitmanCo. ..... 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. . . 
National Steel & Copper Plate . 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

Roberts & Porter, Inc. 
G. C. Dom Supply Co. 
McKinley Litho Supply Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland Litho Plate Graining Co. 
Cleveland Printing Ink Co., Inc. 
Harold M. Pitman Co. 
Roberts & Porter, Inc. ..... 
Capitol Printing Ink Co., Inc. 


Columbus, Ohio 
The Murphy Co......... 


ST 9-6500 


WA 5630 


- ID 4120 


7-2355 
. CH 3-9083 


ED 3-4302 


DE 2-4794 


7-3700 


: | WA 2-6440 


PA 2024 
MA 0902 


. LI 6323 


CH 1-1527 


- MA1-2354 


WI 1-5250 
CH 1-7515 


. . WY 1-7609 


CA 1-5305 


Dallas, Texas 


Harris-Seybold Co... ..... RA 8785-86 
Lew Wenzel &Co........ + ee 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. . ... IM 1586 
Dayton, Ohio 

Sinclair & Valentine Co. ....AD 8126 
Arnett Enterprises. ...... AD 6247 
Denver, Colorado 

Lew Wenzel &Co........ AC 2-4306 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. ....TA 1348 
BOMBER SOIVICD 4. we ew AC 3839 
Detroit, Michigan 

Roberts & Porter,Inc. ..... WO 2-8820 
Michigan Litho Graining & 

SC. ss 6 4-6 -s eS WO 3-6207 
LithomasterCo. .......- TR 2-5717 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. . TR 5-1100 
a Rutherford, New Jersey 

Wm. C. Herrick Ink Co., Inc. . GE 8-7172 
Floral Park, Long eet = York 
Wm. C. Herrick Ink Co., 

Franklin, Virginia 

Sinclair & Valentine Co. . . . . FR 986 
Freeport, New York 

Eastern Camera Exchange. . . . MA3-1160 
Garden City, New oa 

Wm. C. Herrick Ink Co., 

Greensboro, North sao 

Sinclair & Valentine Co. . GR 2-6269 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Merit Printers Supply ..... JA 5-0546 
Hempstead, Long Island, New York 

Eastern Camera Exchange. . . . IV 1-8333 


Houston, Texas 


Sinclair & Valentine Co. 
Huntington, New York 


Eastern Camera Exchange. . . . 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Automatic Saw Sharpening Co. 
Davidson Sales .......- 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


H. H. Furginson Printers Supply 7 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Newhouse Printers Supply 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 

Roberts & Porter, Inc. 

Interchemical Corporation 
Printing Ink Division. . . . 


Lawrence Litho Supply Co., Inc. . 


Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


Lansing, Michigan 
Ash Litho Supply Co... ... 


Long Beach, New York 


Eastern Camera Exchange. . . . 


Los Angeles, California 
Roberts & Porter, Inc 


The California Ink C0, ae 


Smart Supply Co., 
The Steward Co........ 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


Lynbrook, New York 


Eastern Camera Exchange. . . . 


Medford, Massachusetts 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. 
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PLATE COSTS IN HALF! 








Easiest, cleanest processing imaginable. Using 
Harris 3-in-1 Solution (rub it on; wipe it off as 


shown here), or the conventional method of proc- 


_ Alt Styles 
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oan pod poh 
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ee eee Bit 
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Miami, Florida 
General Equipment & Supply Co. . 9-0321 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. . HI 4-0329 
Sangwin Bros. Ink Co. 

Div. Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. BR 2-1454 


Badger Plate Graining Co. . . . FL 3-9030 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc.. . . BR 1-1478 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
) Litho Supply Depot ...... Fi SiS? 
Automatic Prtg. Equip.Co. . . . BR 8373 
Monroe, Louisiana 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. . . . . MO3-4155 
Montreal, Quebec 
Harris-Seybold Canada, Ltd.. . . UN 6-8836 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Southeastern Printing Ink ... 4-3332 
Interchemical Corporation 
Printing Ink Division. . . . . 42-6381 
Dixie Plate GrainingCo. .... 6-2346 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. . . . . NA 5-4292 
} Newark, New Jersey 
Paul B. Williams, Inc. ..... MA 3-6658 
| OS ES ee HU 2-4967 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. . . . . ST 7-4269 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. . ... RA 5346 
New York, New York 
Roberts & Porter,Inc. ..... WA 4-3756 
Eastern Graphic Arts Supply 
8 eee BR 9-8480 
Bridgeport Engr. Supply . . . . LO 3-6852 
General Graphic Arts... ... MU 5-5245 
Interchemical Corp. 
, Printing Ink Division. . . . . WH 3-8830 





essing, you get professional quality every time. 


— 
$ .50 
.80 
1.15 
1.65 
50 
1.10 
1.00 
1.10 
1.50 
2.50 
2.75 
1.15 
1.50 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
4.50 


6.00 
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Print from both sides of 
Harris Sensi-Plates 


You get two surfaces on one metal plate. Why not print from both? 
With a Harris Semsi-Plate, coated on both sides, you can. Just take 
average care in processing and mounting. You not only cut plate 
costs in half but also get top-quality reproduction. 


Grainless Harris Sensi-Plates print clean, holding shadow areas 
open and retaining high-light dots. Result: better solids and excellent 
half-tones. And this quality is sustained from start to finish. 


Presensitized sheet aluminum, not foil, of Harris Sensi-Plates is up to 
Y/, heavier. You can “swing the plate” without tearing it. As a matter 
of fact, you can mount or remove a Sensi-Plate with no more care than 
required for regular grained zinc and aluminum plates. 


Widest range of sizes available. No matter what make or model 
press you’re running—from the smallest up to and including 36 x 48” 
—you can get the right size and style Harris Sensi-Plates by calling 
your nearest dealer. (See list, below. ) 


Order by phone. Make your own test. Compare the quality (and sav- 
ings) of Harris Sensi-Plates with any other brand. Order a trial box 
from your favorite dealer. His number is listed below. Call him today. 
Or wire, collect, Harris-Seybold Company, Chemical Division, 5308 
Blanche Ave., Cleveland 27, Ohio. 


CYCTIS HARRIS CHEMICALS 


SEYBOLD 


Harris Presses + Seybold Cutters + Harris Litho-Chemicals 
Special Products + Cottrell Presses + Platemaking Equipment 
Macey Collators 








Alfred E. Metzger... 2... OR 7-e | CR Comms... tw ee EM 1-8600 San Francisco, California 
J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc.. . . . OR 5-7650 = Sinclair & Valentine Co. . . . . ST 1-8141 Roberts & Porter, Inc. ..... UN 3-5194 
Lithographers Supply Co. . . . . OR 5-7320 Phoenix, Arizona The California Ink Co., Inc. . . . EX 2-4688 
Mimeo Mfg. Co., Inc... . . . . CA 6-4472 — The California Ink Co., Inc. . . . AL 4-4691 Savannah, Georgia 
Magnet Litho Supply Corp. . . . CA 6-4385 Sinclair & Valentine Co. . . . . SA 3-4630 
Graphic Supply Co... . 2... SP 7-0130 Portland, Oregon ‘ 
William Recht Co., Inc... . . . CO 7-8395 The California Ink Co., Inc... . . AT 6371 Seattle, Washington 
National Steel & Copper PlateCo. . Cl 5-8822 Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc.. . . CA 1863 Roberts & Porter, Inc. .....EL 2557 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. . . . . MO3-4000 = Sinclair & ValentineCo. ....BE 2169 The ae Co., =. wee - pe 
Roll-O-Graphic..... 2... GR 5-8760 — Port Washington, New York Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc... . 
Zimmer Printers Supply, Inc. . . BE 3-4429 Seshena Camara Eachanee . . . . PW7-0750 Sinclair & Valentine Co. . . . . MU 0725 
Norfolk, Virginia j, ; Spokane, Wash. 
Campbells Camera Center. . . . MA2-7845 Richmond, Virginia = 3.3651 The California Ink Co., Inc. . . . MA 9945 
North Bergen, New Jersey CoM WOO. ct tc 3-4107 Tampa, Florida 
Harold M. PitmanCo. ..... UN 5-8300 Richmond Camera Shop .... 7-0759 — Sinclair & ValentineCo. .... 88-1331 
Oakland, California (San Francisco) Ridgefield Park, New Jersey Toledo, Ohio 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. . . . . KE 3-6408 — Sinclair & Valentine Co. . . . . HU7-1740 — Toledo Lithograin & PlateCo. . . cH 8-6478 
Oklahoma City, Okiahoma ij P Ivani Jones Graphic... ....-- 
Bewal,Inc........--- RE 6-0305 sinclair’& Valentine Co... . . RI 33-178 Seibenik’s,Inc. 2222. 2. MA 5192 
Omaha, Nebraska — f Rittman, Ohio Toronto, Ontario 
Omaha Photographic Laboratories AT 8946  —cincigir & ValentineCo. .... RI 388  Harris-Seybold Canada, Ltd. . . EM 3-6153 
Orlando, Florida 
; te A ter, New York Tulsa, Oklahoma 
H. H. Furginson Printers Supply . OR 2-4052 pas ony gb ng eM te oe HA 2600 lew Wenzel&Co........ 54-4269 
Pensacola, Florida i Washington, D. C. 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. . . . - CA 4501 pod imony sen Wath. Inc... 8 $0005 | Copa Printing Ink Co,, Inc. . . DE 2-3883 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Renda Litho Supply Co..'. . . . JE 3-922] _Interchemical Corporation 
Roberts & Porter, Inc. - . . . . 7-4460 Rissman Graphic Arts Supply Co. . PR 3-5303 Printing Ink Division. . . . . DE 2-9474 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc.. . . WA3-1200 Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc... . CE 1-9770 George R. Keller, Inc... . . . . LA 6-7761 
Interchemical Corporation UE Cs cs kk FO 7-3026 Capital Offset & Printing Supply Co. NA 8-7824 
Printing Ink Division. . . . . MA2-2427 — Sinclair & Valentine Co. . . . . PR3-7238 E.R. Kramer &Co....... . ST 3-6638 
Phillips & Jacobs ....... WA 2-3655 Es E.H. Walker Company . . . . DU 8068-69 
RW. Rexford Co. . 1. ww ee LO 4-1120 Salt Lake City, Utah Wichita, Kansas 
Poly-Graphic Duplicator Co... . . RI 6-8820 ‘The California Ink Co., Inc. . . . 5-4694 Bewal. | HO 4-1085 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. . . . . BA 9-8806 Sinclair & ValentineCo. ... . 91244 Sumner ¢ 8) 6 = 9) teas 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania San Diego, California Wilmington, Delaware 
Phillips & Jacobs” eee Saray er AT 1-0833 Sinclair & Valentine Co. . . . . TA 1-4663 Photo Center .... eee WI 6-3319 
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We are sure that you dont expect 





a disposable paper “HANKY” to last more than a 


few healthy sneezes. 


Our DIS=COVER* Pscier cen 
is as Disposable, although much tougher than paper, 
and is LOW IN COST, because, 


(1) We believe that small shops, with frequent color changes, should have clean 


dampers as often as needed. 


(2) We believe that medium short run Lithographers should be able to change forms 
and still have even and uniform water delivery 


and, 


That, the DIS-COVER* can really do for you. 


Call your dealer or write to 


NORMAN A. MACK ASSOCIATES, INC. 
48 Rippowam Rd., Stamford, Conn. 


*Trademark and Patents applied for. 
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Ohristmas 10575 


IACE that wondrous night of 
long ago, when an angel of the 
Lord appeared to the startled 
shepherds tending their flocks, 
—and said,‘ Fear not, for J bring vou good tid- 
ings of great jou;—Christians have paid homage 
| toChrist, the Son of God, on his natal dau-s 
And so, again, a8 this festive dav approaches, 
P letus all pray and give thanks to our Heavenly 
Father for his great gift to mankind gn our 
devotions this Christmas, let us thank Zim for 
his blessings upon us and upon our great coun- 
try, where Americans of all faiths and origins 
have equal opportunities and rights as free men. 
->S Let us continue to reaffirm our faith in God, 
and to follow the Golden Rules Let us prav 

to Him for Divine Guidance in our dailu lives 
and to give strength and wisdom to our leaders, 

to further lead the wan towards world peace 








INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


Copr. 1955, International Paper Company 
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people are reading more 


PRINTERS ARE 


PRODUCING THEM 


ATF MANN 
PERFECTOR 


The only sheet-fed offset perfecting 
press available in the United States. 
Simultaneously prints both sides of 
the sheet at speeds up to 5,000 sheets 
per hour. Takes any publication stock 
in sizes 17” x 3114" to 38” x 5314”. 
The ideal press for black-and-white 


publication work. 


ATF ROLL-FED 
PUBLICATION PRESSES 


ATF offers roll-fed offset and gravure perfect- 
ing presses for most types of publication work. 
Engineered on the unit principle, additional 
capacity may be added at any time. 


ATF publication presses operate at speeds up 
to 15,000 cylinder RPH. This speed, combined 
with integrated folding and binding equipment, 
often produces a complete job at less than the 
binding cost alone where folding must be a 
separate operation. The finished job can be de- 
livered in sheet form, as folded signatures, on 
a roll or in a combination of these methods. 





Better, more profitable printing from the widest line of equipment 


2 
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publications today...and 
MAKING HIGHER PROFITS 


BY 


at 





ATF OFFSET 
PUBLICATION 
PRESSES FOR: 


Books 
Booklets 
House Organs 
Catalogs 
Newspapers 
Instruction Books 
Shopping Guides 


and many other types of 


publications—large and small. 











ATF MANN PRESSES 


Also available—an extensive line of Mann one- 
and two-color sheet-fed presses that are prac- 
tical and profitable for many types of publica- 
tion printing. These presses are available in a 
wide range of sheet sizes—from 14” x 20” to 
43” x 65”. 


ATF OFFSET! 


There is a rapidly growing trend to offset 
publication printing. This trend offers many 
printers the opportunity to develop a new 


and highly profitable specialized business. 


There are many sound reasons behind this 
growth in offset publication printing. Offset 
enables you to produce high volume, high 
quality work at low cost. Makeready time is 
shorter. And, because you can make your own 
plates, production schedules are more flexible 


—plate costs are lower. 


The printing equipment that will set you up 
profitably in this business is available now 


from American Type Founders. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


American Type Founders makes and markets 
many types of publication presses for the 
printing field—offset, letterpress and gravure. 
You should investigate the profit-making op- 
portunities offered by this ATF equipment. 
Your local ATF representative has wide ex- 
perience in the use of either sheet-fed or roll- 
fed offset presses. Contact him or write di- 
rectly to ATF in Elizabeth, N. J. 


3495 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH, N. J. 
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Try this new, better way to 


reduce colors, make tints 













































































Here's the new-fashioned way of making tints and reducing color 
strength of all offset-litho inks ...and improving their performance 
too. Just use “PRINTLITH #545” instead of old-style transparent 
whites and other compounds that often cause scumming or greasing. 
“PRINTLITH #545” is a unique transparent extender that has 
practically no surface tack. Its use minimizes press difficulties when 
printing coated stock because it helps ink transfer more easily, 
reduces pull between stock and blanket. “PRINTLITH #545” makes 
ink print clean and sharp on all stocks ... lends added sparkle . . . is 
particularly good for heavy forms and large solids on coated stock. 
And, because it has all the characteristics of a fine litho ink, “PRINT- 
LITH #545” does not change the ink’s normal drying qualities. 
“PRINTLITH #545” may be mixed with ink on the slab or in 
the fountain. Order a trial 5-lb. can of BBD “PRINTLITH #545” 
and see for yourself how it can help you do a better job. 


: i ‘Bros.and Deeney 
we : or Better Printing 
e, Philadelphia 29 





Better Inks f 
u 
nting Park Aven 
9301 Hu AN LEANDRO, CAL. 


HICAGD ° $ ro. 
AMBRIDSE, MASS. ° MONRO 
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Diamond-White 


Fitchburg Vellum > 
Fitch-Brite NN 
Hillcourt Opaque Offset 
Hiilcourt Greeting 


Hillcourt Papeteries 
Fitchburg Parchment 
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FITCHBURG 
PAPERS 


Reliable, superior performance has greatly 
increased the volume of Fitchburg offset 
papers sold. Fitchburg has been making 





fine papers for printing for nearly acentury 
and is a long-time producer of outstanding 
papers for offset lithography, keeping pace 
with the trend to this reproduction process. 
Swing to better results with HILLCOURT 
OPAQUE OFFSET—unexcelled for 
trouble-free performance. 

‘ Write to the mill for samples. 





Fitchburg Paper Conysany 


MILLS AND GENERAL OFFICES: FITCHBURG 6, MASS. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 250 PARK AVE., N.Y. 17 
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Rainwear by Sherbrooke 


Boots by U.S. Rubber 











fs ACCENT 
~ PROTECTION.. 


Whatever the weather, packaging must be 
good for even the best papers to be in top condition 
when they reach your pressroom. So to assure the 
best possible protection, Kimberly-Clark has 
developed the finest, most modern packaging in the 
industry. Whether you select cartons, cases or 
skids, your paper is fully protected against damage 
from handling, sliding, dirt or moisture. 

If you're a modern, progressive printer, it will 
pay you to look to Kimberly-Clark for a 
complete line of modern coated papers. Every 
quality level has a careful balance of whiteness, 
uniformity, opacity, strength and finish—to give 








you maximum printability and runability. 
Next time, specify Kimberly-Clark. We're as 
close to you as your nearest distributor! 


ee ¢ ® 
for Modern Lithography . . . Prentice Offset Enamel 


Lithofect Offset Enamel ¢ Shorewood Coated Offset 
Fontana Dull Coated Offset. 


for Modern Letterpress... Hifect Enamel ¢ Crandon 
Enamel e Trufect Coated Book e Multifect Coated Book. 


Kimberly Clark 


COATED PRINTING PAPERS KC) 








Kimberly-Clark Corporation * Neenah, Wisconsin 
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Sixty-five years have elapsed 
since Sinclair and Valentine produced 
and sold their first pound of printing ink. 
In the period that followed, S&V has been 
priviledged to share with you in the 
challenging developments of the whole 
Graphic Arts industry. Countless inks have been 
conceived, perfected and put into commercial 
production by the Sinclair and Valentine 
organization. The same “know-how” that made 
all these advances possible, continues to be 
devoted to the development of new and better 
printing inks for all surfaces. Many of 
today’s “problems” will become 
the “new inks” of tommorrow! 
Consistent improvement—better products 
—better ways of doing things— 
these are S&V’s investments for your future! 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


Main office & factory: 611 West 129th St., New York 27, N. Y. 


OVER 35 BRANCHES PROVIDE SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 
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ALWAYS MAKE GOOD PRINTING BETTER... 
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pedigreed papers 


always make good printing better... 


1 c rthwest paper company 








SALES OFFICES 
cH1caco 6, 20 N. Wacker Drive 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, Foshay Tower 


st. LouIs 3, Shell Building 


printing papers 
Mountie Offset 

Mountie Text 

Northwest Velopaque Text 
Northwest Velopaque Cover 
Northwest Index Bristol 
Northwest Post Card 
Mountie E. F Book 
Mountie Eggshell Book 
Non-Fading Poster 
Northwest Bond 

Northwest Ledger 
Northwest Mimeo Bond 
Northwest Duplicator 
Carlton Bond 

Carlton Mimeograph 
Carlton Ledger 

Carlton Duplicator 

North Star Writing 


envelope papers 
Mountie 

Northwest 

Nortex White 

Nortex Buff 

Nortex Gray 

Nortex Ivory 


Carlton 


converting papers 
Papeteries 

Drawing 

Adding Machine 

Register 

Lining 

Gumming 

Raw Stock 

Cup Paper 

Tablet 





| Investigate 
| before you 


invest! 


Knock 
on any 










Who can tell the Miehle story better 

than the Miehle Company? The 

ieee Miehle owner, of course! Miehle Off- 

——_,_ set. owners will tell you about the 

advantages of True Rolling—Swing 

Gripper Method of Sheet Transfer— 

Dexter Air Separation Stream Feed- 

ing—Automatic Lubrication and the 

OFFSET host of other features that make 
PRESSROOM at Miehle better. 

mn, You'll find out that Miehles have 

WIN Lo A all the elements necessary to produce 

St Cn Caen gga: | (iN “pYAQ better printing, more efficiently. A 

z ae = ; =~ Miehle Offset in your printing plant 

Rte = rN : will mean increased production, in- 
lad creased profits. 

| aS Car Drop us a line, we’ll send the latest 

iC oe Sal’ ys) list of Miehle Offset owners. 


MIEHLE 



































rs 

MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & PRESS SHEET SIZE SPEEDS UP TO 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 29 Single Color 23 x 29 | 7000 

CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 36 Single Color 23 x 36 | 6500 

41 Single Color 30 x 42 | 6800 

49 Single Color 36x 49% | 6500 

The M z 41 Two Color 30x39 | 6800 

i 6 Hi : F 49 Two Color 36x 49% | 6500 

nation: | 61 One to Five Color* A2 x 58 | 6500 

76 One to Five Color* 52x76 | 6000 








the world’s manufacturers of *The Miehle 61 and 76 Offsets are built on the Unit Construction prin- 
fine printing equipment ciple and are available as one, two, three, four and five color presses. 


! 


Re eRe owe OS 
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How to keep 
your inventory low 


on Pre-Sensitized 
Offset Plates 


Tying up your capital in large 
quantities of plates? Worried about storage 
conditions in your plant? 


Depend on one reliable supplier for 
immediate fulfillment of all your pre-sensitized 
plate needs. 


e In every size 
e For Every Press 


e From Leading Manufacturers 





FotoPlate 
€enco 


HARRIS 


Now in stock at the Pitman office nearest you. Phone or 
write for quick delivery. 


PITMAN COMPANY 


Chicago 50, Illinois —33rd Street & 51st Avenue 

North Bergen, New Jersey —1110 13th Street 

Cleveland 11, Ohio —3501 W. 140th Street 

New York 36, New York — 230 W. 41st Street 

Boston 10, Massachusetts — 266 Summer Street 
— Pitman Sales Co. 
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THE BIGGEST 
IMPRESSION 


is the 
new “U.S? 
offset blanket tre ie 


“U.S.” Blanket 


The long life and sharpness of impression of these blankets are cutting costs for 
lithographers everywhere. Here are the qualities built into the great “U. S.” blanket: 
e Low stretch in “around cylinder” direction assures sharp impression, maintenance 
of register. 

High strength withstands pressure and tension. 

High resilience gives fast “comeback” after each impression. 

Outstanding resistance to smashing. 

Resistance to ink and wash-up materials prevents embossing or ply separation. 
Correct hardness—for good printing quality. 

Uniform thickness minimizes “patching” or underpacking and make-up time. 
You can get quick delivery and careful service from any of United States Rubber 
Company’s selected distributors. Each is strategically located. For the address of 
the one nearest you, write address below. 


“U. S.” Research perfects it...“U. S.”’ Production builds it...U. S. Industry depends on it. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





‘Hose ¢ Belting « Expansion Joints « Rubber-to-metal Products ¢ Oil Field Specialties « Plastic Pipe and Fittings « Grinding Wheels « Packings « Tapes 
‘Molded and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Products « Protective Linings and Coatings « Conductive Rubber « Adhesives ¢ Roll Coverings « Mats and Matting 
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LITTLE BENJY 1 Step Wash-up Solvent) — 


CLEANS ROLLERS FASTER, SAFER, BETTER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD 


ee BITE OE 




















Try this. A few drops of Little Benjy on a 
small area of a badly scaled and dirty 
roller. In just fifteen seconds, wipe away all © 
pigments, glaze, and gum left deep in the 
roller by ordinary solvents. See how effec- 
tive Little Benjy can be in removing the 
toughest scale deposits. 


See the results obtained in repeated 
field tests: reflex blue to pastel yellow 
in fifteen minutes, under typical pressroom . 
conditions! We'll supply the dropper, sample can of | 





Little Benjy, and brochure showing actual 





test results. Don’t delay . . . write today. 


KNOX 











OT eeia hae §=3300-22 WEST CERMAK ROAD-CHICAGO 23, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. | 
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THE PROOF 
OF A PLATE IS 
IN THE RUNNING 





“ENnCO 


PRE-SENSITIZED PLATES 


are EASIEST 
TO MAKE...TO RUN 





In plateroom and pressroom, ENCO Pre- 
sensitized offset plates prove their worth — 
because they are easiest to make — easiest 
to run. 


















The quick processing — a matter of minutes from package to 
press, visible image after exposure — make them best for 
the platemaker. 

The heavier aluminum, the fine grained surface, the clean 
crisp dots, the easy removal of unwanted copy with ENCO 
3R Image Remover makes ENCO the Best on the Press. Add 
to that the extra long runs with ENCO Cl-4 Image Intensifier, 
the elimination of scratch problems and you have the reasons 
why Pressmen praise ENCO. 


ENCO Plates are available in a wide variety 
of sizes Negative Working and also 
Positive Working (the economical alternate 
to deep etch). 


For complete ‘information 
use the coupon below. 


%K by the originators of 
pre-sensitized plates. 


AZOPLATE CORP., SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 





Gentlemen: Please send us complete data on: 


I 
: 
re | zopl Te ks S4 0 ENCO Pre-sensitized Positive aluminum plates | 
(  oporation. © ENCO Pre-sensitized Negative aluminum plates | 
OO) ENCO Pre-sensitized Acetate offset plates | 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY . 
An Engelhard Industry for ... Merete ; size press. | 
Producers of Paper laminated acetate [aes 

and aluminum pre-sensitized COMPANY... | 
offset p. utes. ADDRESS hasesnitpedech | 

3 ea re wo STATE 
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Trade Euents 








Lithographic Technical Foundation, annual meeting, 
Feb. 7-8, Lotos Club, New York City. 


National Packaging Exposition, 25th annual showing, 
April 9-12, Convention Hall, Atlantic City. 


National Association of Litho Clubs, annual conven- 
tion, April 20-21, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Technical Association of Graphic Arts, annual conven- 
tion, May 7-9, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Research & Engineering Council, 6th annual meeting, 
May 9-11, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Lithographers National Association, 51st annual con- 
vention, May 10-12, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


National Association of Photo-Lithographers, 24th 
annual convention, Sept. 19-22, Commodore Hotel, 
New York City. 





Lithe Schools 











CANADA—Ryerson Institute of Technology. School 
. — Arts, 50 Gould St., Toronto, Ont., 
anada. 


CHICAGO — Chicago Lithograhic Institute, Glessner 
House, 1800 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, III. 


— Mechanics Institute. Cincinnati, 
io. 


LOS ANGELES—Los Angeles Trade Technical Junior 
College, 1646 S. Olive St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 818 
Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


NASHVILLE—Southern School of Printing, 1514 
South St., Nashville, Tenn. 


NEW YORK—New York Trade School. Lithographic 
Department, 312 East 67 St., New York, N. Y 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma A & M Technical School. 
Graphic Arts Dept., Okmulgee, Okla. 


ROCHESTER—Rochester Institute of Technology. 
Dept. of Publishing & Printing, 65 Plymouth Ave., 
South Rochester 8, N. Y. 


PHILADELPH!|A—Murrell Dobbins Vocational School. 
22nd and Lehigh, Philadelphia,, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH—Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Dept. of Printing Administration, Pittsburgh. 


SAN FRANCISCO—City College of San Francisco. 
Ocean and Phelan Aves., Graphic Arts Department. 


ST. LOUIS—David Ranken, Jr., School of Mechanical 
Trades, 4431 Finney St., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


VANCOUVER—Clark College. 


WEST VIRGINIA—W. Va. Institute of Technology. 
Montgomery, W. Va. 





Trade Directory 














Lithographic Tech. Foundation 
Wade E. Griswold, Exec. Dir. 
131 East 39 St., New York 16, N. Y. 


National Association of Photo-Lithographers 
Walter E. Soderstorm, Exec. V. P. 
317 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Lithographers National Association 
W. Floyd Maxwell, Exec. Dir. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


National Assn. of Litho Clubs 
Frank H. Mortimer, Secy. 
5917 33rd St., N. W. 
Washington 15, D. C. 


Printing Industry of America 
James R. Brackett, Gen. Mor. 
719 15th St., N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 


International Assn. of Printing House Craftsmen 
P. E 


; , Exec. Sec’y. 
307 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati 2. 
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UNIFORM 








Every sheet from a carton or skid 
of Fox River papers is comparable 
in color, brightness, and opacity. 

The uniformity in printing qualities of 
Fox River papers means jobs 

go through your shop faster... 


look better when they’re finished. 





Appleton, Wisconsin 
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eye the dot in a fe: 
DINOLITH ORTHO halftone 
and you'll see what’s 
behind sharp, 
(oa -¥- 1 am 0) a0) G0) 


reproduction 





with the aid of magnification, your 
eye can see the undistorted 

and uniformly dense halftone dot 
structures produced by Dinolith 
Ortho film. 










these dots give you a wider latitude 
in reduction work and make 
possible superior halftone 

etchings of camera-exposed 
negatives or positives whether made 
with fine or coarse glass or 
magenta screens. 




























suitable for both camera and 

contact work, this high density 

orthochromatic film also: 

© possesses good dimensional 
stability 

e produces flat and non-curling 
prints 

e adds speed and ease to film 
processing and handling 

versatile dinolith ortho is available 

in thicknesses of .005”’ and .0035”. 


for further information on this 


and other outstanding Di-Noc 
photographic products, write... 

















DI-NOC CHEMICAL ARTS, INC. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DIVISION « 1700 LONDON ROAD « CLEVELAND 12, O. 


branch offices: new york city, 295 madison avenue ® chicago, illinois, 4522 west 16th street ® utica, michigan, 45834 van dyke avenue 
los angeles, california, 4410 melrose avenue °® resident representatives: washington, d. ¢., tulsa oklahoma and rochester, new york 
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U. S. Gets Matchbook Award 
United States Printing and Litho- 
graph Co., Norwood, O., won the 
“Joshua” plaque for the most distin- 
guished use of match book advertising 
by a printing or engraving firm in 
1955. Charles Furcolowe, director of 
the Match Industry Information Bur- 
eau, announced the award last month. 
U. S. Printing & Lithograph’s match 
book was selected by a panel of judges 
on the basis of “overall persuasion” Pa eo 
sells, and a complete listing of services 
on the inside cover.” H. C. Minnick, 


effected by its “good color and art- 
work that shows what U.S.P. & L. 





“WHO WORRIES? 


Nobody... 
We bought Baldwin Agitators...”’ 


“Yes, sir—take it from our customers, my boss and me, we're do- 
ing more, better quality work since we installed Baldwin Agitators.” 

‘Neat, compact and engineered to each press, they work out of 
the way. That patented single rotating cone is easy and quick to 
clean, really mixes the ink and prevents any skin—force feeds the 
ink for a uniform flow that makes every sheet good. Powered with 
its own motor, it keeps working even when the press is shut down 
for lunch.” 

“T don’t fill the fountain so often either, because the Baldwin 
doesn’t waste ink. It’s fine for short runs. I put less ink in the 
fountain—so we get started faster and spend less time cleaning up.” 

“One trial installation convinced us, and now we're 100% 
equipped—small presses and big ones alike. Yes, sir, my boss 
knew what he was doing when he ordered the Baldwins.” 





Let us show you how the Baldwin 
Ink Fountain Agitator can work for 
you, too. Write for details today, 
telling us press model, make and size. 







* g 
WILLIAM ChGENAEINER CY, IMC E 


80 ROEBLING ST. BROOKLYNI!. 
MANUFACTURERS OF BALDWIN INK FOUNTAIN AGITATORS ¢ BALDWIN VIBRATING ROLLERS 
BALDWIN PRESS WASHERS ¢ BALDWIN WATER STOPS « BALDWIN WATER FOUNTAIN LEVELS 








COLOR PRINTING 





advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, is responsible for the match book 
advertising program which won the 
award. The match books are distri- 
buted in direct-maii promotion and as 
a salesman’s calling card in open-end 
“sleeve” containers cf six match books. 
They have a die-cut opening on the 
front cover which allows the full- 
color picture of a child on the cover 
to show through. 

The front cover of the “sleeve” 
container and the reverse cover of the 
match book dramatize the slogan, 
“color printing is our baby.” Fourteen 
types of printing projects for packag- 
ing and advertising purposes, are listed 
on the inside cover. 

Award certificates were voted to: 

Tri-Arts Press, Inc., New York — 
whose sales manager, John Winchester, 
distributed the match books in a tray- 
type container with cellophane over- 
wrap illustrating the black-and-white 
treatment of the TAP logotype creat- 
ed by art director Freeman Craw. 

Carl Gorr Printing Co., Chicago — 
with a match book and open-end 
“sleeve” container that emphasized 
“complete printing service—layout to 
mailing” listing the types of service 
offered and the types of assignment 
handled, inside the cover. It was de- 
signed by Wheeler R. Wingfield. 

Primar Typographers, Inc.—whose 
vice president, George Marisak, de- 
signed a match book with eye-catch- 
ing typography on its front cover and 
with the match-striking strip on the 
rear instead of the front cover. 

Monsen-Chicago Co. — who won 
special commendation of the judges 
for its use of a coupon inside the 
cover, allowing a prospect to write to 
the advertiser for further information 


about Monsen printing services. 
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to increase/ production... 


standardize on fewer 
grades of rag paper 
and order them in 
larger quantities from 





neenah 


By standardizing on fewer grades of 
paper and buying them from one source, 
you need fewer inks, less storage space 
for paper, and less makeready time 

as you'll know from experience how 
the “house” papers will run. 

You can make Neenah your source 

for rag paper as Neenah’s uniform 
quality means smooth press runs job 
after job. 

By standardizing on fewer grades and 
ordering in larger quantities, you also 
cut your costs, an important item since 
paper costs about one-third of the job. 
Neenah can also supply you with 
whatever grades of rag paper you 
select for standard items, as Neenah 
makes the most complete line in 
America. 

For your salesmen, Neenah offers a 
fast-moving line of quality papers 

that are nationally advertised. 








To help you solicit business on fine 
rag papers, your Neenah salesman 
offers you 





® Neenah Guide to Preferred 
Letterheads 


@3 Keys to Selection and Use of 
Thin Papers 

@ Your Guide to Better Indexing 

® Neenah Pattern Kit 

@ The Cost of Influencing People 


B \AE BUSINESS PAPERS 


int S\NCE 1873 









NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
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This PLAQUE pledges... 


— Greatest Good 
or the Greatest Number” 


The National Association of Photo 
Lithographers invites you to join its 
ranks of progressive, active and par- 
ticipating members in every section 
of the country. This is a give-and- 
take organization which brings you 
into contact with other members, 
operators of plants ranging from 
small single-color presses to batter- 
ies of gigantic multi-color presses. 
The N.A.P.L. organizes for you the 
grand total benefit of the experience 
of all its members, it looks into their 
individual problems and ferrets out 
their solution. N.A.P.L. offers you 
a continuing, year-in year-out ser- 
vice designed to be of benefit to 


you and the Offset Industry. 


There’s an N.A.P.L. member in 
your area (names furnished on re- 
quest). Ask him what he thinks of 
N.A.P.L. and_ its advantages 
then fill out the coupon below for 


full particulars. 


NATIONAL ASSOC 
IATION OF PH 
317 W. 45th STREET, NEW YOK 36 ew Vouk 


Please send 
nd me complete informati 
membership in the association rmation about 





Name 


NATIONAL ASSN OF PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 


317 
WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK 36 
oN; Y: 





















Full-color photographs and 
ecause the sell paintings reproduce magnifi- 

yy cently by offset on Hamilton 
Text & Cover Papers. The tex- 
ture becomes part of your illus- 
trations and gives them extra 


products realism, depth and appeal. 


Black-and-white halftones gain 
a 3-dimensional effect that brings 


. them to sparkling life. They 
and ideas best never seem hard or garish. 


Good typography becomes even 
better on Hamilton Text & Cover 


Papers. Their opacity and excep- 
tional ink receptivity give type a 


look of luxury. 
TEXT & COVER PAPERS 


Many different whites and a 

: huge array of colors combine 

ate with a broad range of finishes 

, . and weights to produce an infinite 

are the best-selling variety for your choice. You can 

make a selection that’s just right 
for almost any printed piece. 


text & COVET papers Make your printing stand out 


from the crowd by using Hamil- 
ton Text & Cover Papers—the 
papers that sell products and 
ideas best. Ask your distributor 


nN all America for swatchbooks, or write direct. 





Plan the design with paper in mind 











HAMILTON PAPERS 
W. C. HAMILTON & SONS, Miquon, Pa. 
Offices in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 








HAMILTON TEXT & COVER PAPERS include Starwhite « Carousel « Andorra « 







Victorian « Louvain © Shcffield « Yainsborough « Weycroft « Kilmory « Vellum 


3] 
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DO YOU need an easier way 


| to control colors in your own 
pressroom? 


DO YO U need large quantities of ink with uniform 


quality and color, batch after batch? 


DO YOU need permanent inks .. . need blacks that 


are ultra deep . . . need colors that have such stand-up bril- 
liance they are used on award winning lithography? 


D 0 YO U need scratch-proof inks ...need gloss inks 


that are easier to use ... need inks that set and dry quickly, 
yet must sparkle with life? 





FOR THE VERY FINEST IN PRINTING INKS CONTACT YOUR NEAREST FACTORY— 





and problems, call the nearest GBW fac- 
tory. A sales technician will show you how 
the right kinds of inks for your particular 
shop can save time, money and help you 
produce the finest in printing. 





noe" 





Bea Ps, ¢ ; 
een Pie Pe 
Br areal - 4 Pi 
MINN. ee i. / 
Minneapolis, Minnesota eee 
--* 2219 Pleasant Ave. S. Ps oe : . 
caw Kenwood 0451 Pil a” CANADA : Toronto, Canada 
Ps soe ! 440 Birchmount Road 
ge goo Ree Oxford 1171-1172 
ae “of ’ ‘ 
: = 
Py. wis. 2° Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin » . 
Or a 822 W. Winnebago My 4 
oe. Broadway 2-1454 7 
a 
re Sangwin Ink Div. of GBW ' * 
“MO. St. Louis, Missouri wii ‘ He ‘ 
-* 307 N. Channing r / ‘ 
Jefferson 5-6825 raf ! ‘ 


MEX.» .” ILL. 


o 


Mexico 8, D.F. 
Calzada Ixtapalapa 326-B 
Phones: 27-92-78; 27-90-59 


GAETJENS, 


Inkbutter 
Traditionally Fine Inks for over a Century 


* Letterpress Inks 


Hi Fi Varnish 
Duall Dryer 


%* Litho Inks 
* Tin Litho Inks 


* Die Stamping Inks 


@eoeeveeeeseeoeoeeses eeoeeene? 


BERGER & WIRTH, 


Duall Binding Varnish 


Scratch Proof Dryer 


x 


ff ee N.Y. cow 


Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
35 York St. at Brooklyn Bridge 
Ulster 8-4100 


Chicago 7, Illinois 
215 S. Aberdeen 
MOnroe 6-4246 
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Harris Chemicals 
Offset Blankets 
Perfex Top Sheets 
Speedinx Black 

Kwik Blanket Solution 
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ALUMINUM PLATES 
COATED WITH 


‘umvaanao COPPER BASE 


GIVE YOU LONGER RUNS! 4 


The counter on your press is where you can prove the value of 
LITH-KEM-KO COPPER BASE for Aluminum. It has been designed to 
give long runs — 450,000 impressions from a single plate are not un- 
common. LITH-KEM-KO COPPER BASE can be processed with practi- 
cally the same techniques as an ordinary deep-etch plate by using 
normal positives. Corrections are easy to make and the plates can be 
regrained and reused. 


Litho Chemical & Supply Co. will gladly send an experienced demon- 
strator to your plant to show you the advantages of this process. 
Write for complete technical details or a demonstration. 


PRICES 


LITH-KEM-KO COPPER BASE 
for ALUMINUM.....No. 5010 


loam Shee. ...........:.:.:.......... SE 
A) oe Or OM... SE 


ag aed LITHO CHEMICAL, | 


SUPPLY (0. Inc.p/*accscny 
“ ‘S s ‘ a HARRIET eon arcane 
There’s a new LITH-KEM-KO Catalog = asa pee 
ready for you. Write for a copy. Pea ca eee 
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Mr. J. H. Sellers, Foreman, Platemaking and Camera Department, points out sharp 
lines obtained in a Du Pont “Photolith” stripped positive to Joe Stuart, Du Pont Tech- 


nical Representative, and Cameraman Glenn Pine. 


detail obtained through use of ‘“Photolith.” 


“In the camera, in the darkroom, on the stripping table... 
Du Pont ‘PHOTOLITH’ does a good job every time!” 


says: J. H. Sellers, Foreman, Bennett Printing Company, Dallas, Texas 


Bennett Printing Company, with customers 
throughout the southwestern states, turns out every 
type of lithographic job — including approximately 
ten million mailing pieces a month. 

J. H. Sellers, Foreman of the Platemaking and 
Camera Department, says: “One reason we use 
Du Pont ‘Photolith’ lithographic film is because it 
scribes clean ... not jagged and uneven as so many 
films do. Chipping is costly ... and since ‘Photolith’ 
just doesn’t chip, we use it to rule up all our business- 
form jobs. Many different films have been tested in 
our plant, and we’ve found ‘Photolith’ far superior.” 
Mr. Sellers continues, ““Because of the very wide lati- 
tude, correct exposure is not so critical. ‘Photolith’ is 
a real money saver for our company!” 

Cameraman Glenn Pine noted, “ ‘Photolith’ gives 





us excellent halftone reproduction. It’s a tough film 
that’s easy to handle, and has exceptionally high and 
consistent quality. We use it for every purpose. 
‘Photolith’ holds the smallest dots and comes up with 
clean, open highlights . . . we’ve practically elimi- 
nated make-overs. And, with the absence of pinholes, 
time on opaquing is cut to a minimum.” 

C. M. Gober, Plant Superintendent, sums it up 
like this: “We don’t hesitate to recommend Du Pont 
‘Photolith’—a fine product that works well under all 
conditions.” 

Shouldn’t you try “Photolith” in your shop? E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo Products 
Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. In Canada: 
Du Pont Company of Canada Limited, Montreal. 


DU PONT “PHOTOLITH” LITHOGRAPHIC FILM GU PONT 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. ++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Cameraman Pine (right) and Joe Stuart o 
Du Pont discuss full tonal range and sharp 








Mr. Pine loads camera with Du Pont “Photo. 
lith” lithographic film for reproduction of : 
full-tone poster job. 
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OU had only to take a quick glance at 

F the Printers and Lithographers Self-Ad- 

vertising exhibit at PIA last month to 
realize two things: 

1. Lithographers are way out in the lead in 
doing an imaginative job of promotion 
in the graphic arts. 

2. Smaller shops — those with 19 or fewer 
employees—are showing the bigger shops 
a thing or two in originality, planning 
and good salesmanship. 

On the first point, at least 60 percent of the 
winning pieces were executed by offset. That is 
not really surprising, in view of the showing 
made by the industry in other graphic arts ex- 
hibitions throughout the country in recent years. 
It does serve to confirm the fact, however, that 
lithography, for certain jobs, has very real ad- 
vantages over letterpress, and that when put to 
good use, can produce unmatched quality. 

Offset-lithography’s avid use of self-promo- 
tion material probably stems from the inferiority 
complex that weighted it down for so many 
years. In fighting for its share of the printing 
business it has had long hard battles in trying 
to persuade the printing buyer that offset has 
its place in the graphic arts. The industry has 
been telling that story for so many years, it has 
gained a momentum that would be hard to stop. 
It is a very fortunate situation. 

But point No. 2 gives reason for concern as 
well as commendation. While it is always nice 
to see the little shops using every resource to 
compete with their bigger brothers, it is disap- 
pointing to note that more of the larger shops, 
with full art staffs, special equipment and more 
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advanced techniques couldn’t come up with a 
better showing. Well, there’s always next year, 
and the “next years” in this competition get 
bigger and better all the time. 


EMBERS of the graphic arts industry 
M have been playing turn-about with 
Harry Porter. They have made Harry 
stand still while others did the talking — and 
it has all been about Harry. To a man who 
very likely has journeyed farther and spoken 
more words in support of offset-lithography 
than any other, this was a change of pace. 
The immediate occasion is his approaching 
celebration of 50 years in the graphic arts and 
§0 years with Harris-Seybold Co., but nobody 
was praising Harry primarily for his seniority 
nor his endurance, although both are venerable. 
Rather, they were continuing to give credit to 
the man who has been offset’s leading spokesman 
for so many years. 

First, the National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers honored him. Then, last month 
Printing Industry of America named Harry the 
“Graphic Arts Man of the Year.” 

Harry was a little embarrassed by all this 
acclaim, for he is a very modest gentleman. 
His success was gained because his approach has 
been not that of the slick promotion man, but 
of a warm, ingenuous person whose personality 
is completely disarming. 

MoperN LitHoGRAPHY is happy to join so 
many others in praising Harry Porter. By now, 
Harry probably wishes everybody would turn 
off the spotlight and let him ge back to his work. 
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How Edward Stern & Co. 


Fine Art 


\ \ 7 HEN Edward Stern & Com- 
VV pany’s Color Coordinator, 

J. Leonard Starkey, was 
visiting art galleries in New York and 
Philadelphia earlier this year, intently 
scrutinizing modern French paintings 
with his magnifying glass, he wasn’t 
vacationing. It was all in the day’s 
work. Mr. Starkey was checking 
proofs against the original for one of 
the company’s most intriguing pro- 
cess color jobs. 

Normally, when a_ lithographer 
checks a color proof against the copy, 
he lays it alongside the original on 
a table and goes over it for ink trap- 
ping, register, intensity, hue, etc. But 
in the case in point, where the judg- 
ments had to be far more critical 
than usual, it wasn’t possible to com- 
pare the proofs with the originals 
in the Philadelphia plant of Stern. 


French Masterpieces 

For the originals are prized master- 
pieces of the modern French school— 
by Renoir, Van Gogh, Manet, Toul- 
ouse-Lautrec and others—which hang 
in the nation’s leading art museums 
or in private collections. So in order 
to check the proofs, it was necessary 
for Mr. Starkey, who studied some 
art in college, to take them with him 
to the musuems and homes in nearby 
cities for one or more first-hand 


Top: Robert Fournier puts magenta 
mask into three-point register device 
in the back of a 24” Lanston Mono- 
type overhead camera in the Stern 
shop. 


Middle: Karl Scholl stains a negative. 


Bottom: Examining a press sheet of 
the art prints are Walter Aradar 
(1), plant manager, and J. Leonard 
Starkey, color coordinator at the 
company. 
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produces high quality, low cost 





Prints by Lithography 


checks. Alan Kirschbaum, senior vice 
president of Stern, journeyed to Bos- 
ton to check three of the prints, while 
art curators in other cities looked 
over others. In the case of still other 
paintings which hang in France, a 
representative of Harry N. Abrams, 
Inc., did the checking. 

The Abrams Company, a leading 
publisher of art books and reproduc- 
tions, engaged Stern to’ lithograph 
prints approximately 20 x 26” of 16 
subjects so that they could be mer- 
chandised at $1.95 a print. 

Stern, with a long reputation for 
quality color work, took the job early 
in 1954, and worked on it for the 
greater part of a year. The prints went 
on sale in March in stores in larger 
U. S. cities and, according to Abrams, 
they got a fine reception. Abrams 
thinks the quality prints at the price 
constitute ‘‘a fantastic bargain,” and 
so, apparently, do thousands of art 
enthusiasts, accustomed in the past to 
paying as much as $15 for prints of 
comparable (or inferior) quality. 


Six Colors Used 
Furthermore, Stern captured all the 
delicate shadings of the originals with 
amazing fidelity by using only six 
colors. Quality control (particularly 
register) was the most important fac- 
tor in making the prints, ML learned 
when it visited recently with Walter 
G. Arader, plant manager, and Mr. 
Starkey, who is president of The 
Philadelphia Litho Club. Here is how 
Stern used its ‘““Optachrome” process 
to produce the prints: 
1. First to decide 
what and how many colors to use. 


problem was 


Twenty years ago, (and even today, in 
foreign countries,) as many as 10 or 





15 colors would be required. But 
Stern settled on just six—the four 
process and two extra colors. Gloss 





Renoir’s “Dance At Bougical,” one of 
the prints lithographed by Stern. 


inks were used on Curtis Paper Com- 
pany’s Colophon cover stock, which 
has an antique appearance. 

2. Continuous tone separation nega- 
tives were made in the camera from 
Ektachromes Abrams. 


Two extra separations were made to 


supplied by 


handle the extra shades. Glass plates 
were used both for separations and film 
for the half-tone positives. The posi- 
tives were taped to blue glass, four 
subjects to the glass in the final size 
of the print. 

3. Monel prepared 


especially by Stern, were used in the 


metal _ plates, 
Optachrome process, 150-line screen. 
4. Prints were proved on a Miehle 
“61”, a two-color 42 x 58” press. 
5. Next, the proofs were checked 
at the museums and homes where the 
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originals hang. Some were quite close 
to the originals, after the first proof. 
Others, though, were more trouble- 
some, Mr, Starkey recalled, ‘because it 
was difficult to catch the reflections 
of light and the appearance of the 
heavy brush strokes.” 

6. After three provings, the job 
was put on press. 

7. Color inks, supplied by Crescent 
Ink & Color Company, and Glen 
Killian Ink Co., Philadelphia, were 
used on the job, with press runs up 
to 10,000. 

8. After the run was completed 
the prints were individually inspected, 


boxed and shipped to Abrams in New 
York. 


Two Special Tools 

In lithographing the subjects, two 
tools developed at Stern proved in- 
valuable, according to Mr. Starkey. 
One is a “Synthacolor” color wheel, 
comprised of four layers, each con- 
taining small translucent patches of 
one of the process colors in regular 
increments of intensity. By revolving 
these plates, it is possible to view any 
combination of magenta, cyan, yel- 
low, and black. The result is expressed 
by numbers denoting the patch on 
each layer. Hence 5-3-7-2 might be 
used to denote a particular area of 
brownish-red in one of the paintings. 
This number is used in all references 
to that area of the painting. The 
“Synthacolor” was developed in the 
research and engineering department 
of Stern, 


under the guidance of 


Philip Tobias and Walter Kaiser. 


Proportioning Scale 

The other tool is a tonal density 
proportioning scale, developed by the 
research and the color departments of 
the firm, for adjusting color density. 
Both tools helped the litho shop in 
correcting the deficiencies of the 
Ekatchromes, which were pointed out 
by authorities at Abrams. 

According to “Milton Fox, vice 
president of Abrams, the excellent re- 
sults obtained from Edward Stern & 
Company and _ the 
accorded the 


good reception 
prints in art stores 
around the country have convinced 
the publisher that such a project can 
be profitable, both to the publisher 
and to the lithographer.* 
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SILK 


By R ph Karstan 





SCREEN: Lithographers Can Use It 


President of Screen Process Printing Association and Screen Flock Industries, Inc. 


NTEREST of lithographers in silk 
screen printing is one of the most 
gratifying developments in the 

graphic arts industry. It indicates the 
recognition of industry inter-relation- 
ship, which is a welcome change 
in trend from the often voiced fear 
that a competing reproduction process 
is entering the market in force. 


Silk Screen as Supplement 

The compatibility, from a consumer 
or buyer’s point of view, of lithog- 
raphy in conjunction with silk screen 
printing has by now been established, 
and one cannot attribute the estimated 
30 million dollars which screen process 
is said to have added to lithographer’s 
billings last year to coincidence. 

We must not leave future develop- 
ments of this potential to chance, but 
must plan expansion of lithographic- 
screen process production combinations. 
Already some lithographers have ad- 
vanced in adapting supplementary 
processes to the products of their own 
presses, and I can see where in the 
not too far distant future it may be- 
come second nature to most lithog- 
raphers to offer silk screen as a sup- 
plementary service. 

The reason for my saying ‘“‘most” 
lithographers rather than all is be- 
cause I am fully aware of the existence 
of some highly specialized lithographic 
plants whose end product would not 
justify consideration of silk screen 
supplementation. 

To delve into the history of silk 
screen printing would serve little prac- 
tical purpose, but you might find it 





A talk given at the 23rd annual con- 
vention of the NAPL, in Cleveland, 
Sept. 21. 
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interesting that silk screen printing 
was practiced by the Chinese long be- 
fore the world heard of the litho- 
graphic 


Senefelder, movable 


type or Gutenberg. Well preserved 


stone, 


screens made from human hair have 
been found, and impressions made 
from these screens indicate fine crafts- 
manship and artistic concepts. Later 
developments and substitution of silk 
fabric for the hair screen continues 
to point towards the old Chinese in- 
fluence in the early days of the craft. 


Recent Boom 
Unlike 


point to almost continuous gradual 


lithography, which can 
development from the time of its con- 
ception, silk screen printing, or its re- 
fined art form serigraphy, remained 
dormant and underdeveloped for many 
decades, and I believe I am safe in stat- 
ing that not until the late 1930’s did 
any significant industrial adaptation of 
the process develop. Mushroomed into 
prominence by war-time usage, screen 
process emerged as a significant graph- 
ic arts development by 1945, but its 
future was unpredictable and develop- 
ments were shrouded in secrecy by 
those engaged in the craft. 

In 1948 some of the progressive 
screen printers formed the SPPA, in- 
ternational trade association of screen 
process, and from then on the indus- 
try advanced at an unbelievable pace. 
Information exchange replaced ob- 
scurely labeled bottles and processes 
and almost daily improvements in raw 
materials, as well as progress toward 
mechanization and employment of 


photography and thermal drying 


methods became evident. 


Here we are today with an industry 
which prints your milk bottles and 
your draperies; which decorates cera- 
mics and prints posters, displays and 
banners; which prints electrical cir- 
cuits for guided missiles and television 
sets, and which prints the dial on your 
alarm clock and the dashboard dials in 
your automobile. While these claims 
are impressive and point toward the 
versatility of screen process, they may 
not be of prime interest to you, since, 
in adopting screen process as a means 
of supplementing lithography, you are 
primarily interested in its application 
to the materals which your presses can 
produce. 

These are, first, paper and light- 
weight cardboard, and, second, textiles 
and flat metal for those of you who 
are specializing in this phase of lithog- 
raphy. After going through a period 
of silk screen supplementation and 
gaining experience, while exploring 
this field, you may find it to your ad- 
vantage to exploit further your sales- 
expense dollar by offering your cus- 
tomers the service of silk screen print- 
ing of jobs not normally accepted by 
you. Such action on your part would 
undoubtedly have to be based upon 
a well established relationship between 
your own operation and that of your 
screen process source. 


What Is Silk Screen? 

Before we look at the potentials of 
screen process and litho supplementa- 
tion, let us review shortly the basic 
principles underlying the process. The 
word mitography, coined by one of the 
educators in our field, despite the fact 
that it has not found acceptance as 
a name for our printing process, de- 
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scribes its characteristic quite well in 
that we print through our plate rather 
than printing from a plate. Stenciling 
is a bit of a misnomer since a stencil 
is but a part of our printing medium 
and is, by accepted standards, a self- 
supporting reproducible image. The 
silk screen stencil. being supported by 
the silk mesh, loses, in effect, the char- 
acter of a stencil and becomes as much 
an integral part of the printing med- 
ium as the photographically deposited 
image is an inseparable part of an 
offset plate. 

The silk screen frame is the start- 
ing point in the process of making 
a screen. This frame, made usually 
from lumber, is constructed larger 
than the image to be reproduced to ac- 
commodate an ample amount of ink 
supply adjacent to the image area. 
Lumber in small screens can be found 
to be no heavier than 1” x 2” stock, 
while recently in our plant a 48” x 
216” banner was produced from a 
screen employing 4” x 8” lumber. 
Over the screen frame the silk is 
stretched tautly and the stencil is 
adhered to the silk. Without becoming 
too involved. I would like to discuss 
in a little more detail the silk which 
I mentioned before. In the first place, 
you might find it interesting to know 
that not omly silk is employed in mak- 
ing screens. Since the process of weav- 
ing phosphor bronze and stainless steel 
wire has been perfected, both of these 
materials have found acceptance in 
our industry along with other stand- 
bys, such as organdy and the more 
recent nylon. All these barrier meshes 
have their application in specific in- 
stances, but of greatest importance is 
the mesh size of a given material, 
since it is the opening between two 
horizontal and two vertical strands of 
the fabric which to a large extent 
governs and controls the ink deposit 
or ink film thickness of the printed 
image. 

Our number 16 silk, for instance, 
with its fine silk mesh, is well capable 
of carrying the dot of a half-tone 
image, while our coarse number six 
mesh permits us to deposit coarsely 
granulated phosphorescent and fluores- 
cent pigments with film thicknesses 
of about two mils and more. 
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Examples above show a typical adaptations of silk screen to litho- 
graphed jobs. At top, long run of liquor display pieces was made by 
litho. Change on batches to be distributed in various areas of the 
country were altered with silk screen to adhere to liquor laws. Other 
sheet shows how a liquor ad was changed to one for insecticide. 


Now let us look for a moment at 
the stencil, which I mentioned earlier, 
is adhered to the silk. Basically, there 
are but two types of stencils, the hand- 
cut and the photographic stencil. 

The handcut stencil is a three-layer 
material consisting of a backing sheet 
and an adhesive coating, which gives 
a temporary hold to a thin substance 
which is the actual stencil. Depending 
upon the chemical composition of the 
type of ink to be printed from this 
stencil, the stencil substance is either 
water or solvent soluble, which liquids 
serve in each instance as adhering 
liquids when the time comes to ad- 
here the stencil to the silk. Prior to 
that, however, the stencil is cut. The 
stencil film is placed over the artwork 
and by double line tracing the image 
is cut'into the stencil substance, with- 
out cutting through the backing pa- 
per. The areas which are later to print 
then are stripped out. The silk mesh 
is cleaned and the stencil is ready to 
be adhered. The cutting of the stencil 
is very similar to the cutting of a 
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photomask, which all lithographers 
understand. 

Employing lacquer thinner or wa- 
ter, depending upon the type of sten- 
cil used, the stencil next is brought 
into firm contact with the silk mesh 
and bonded by the solvent action. 
All that remains to be done now is 
the peeling of the backing sheet and 
removal of any adhesive residues. 
Margin areas are blocked in with a 
special solution, which clogs the silk 
mesh and prevents ink seepage in mar- 
ginal areas. Recently, carefully bal- 
anced improvements in stencil mater- 
ials also brought along scientifically 
formulated adhering liquids for var- 
ious types of stencils which eliminate 
the hazards of water, alkali or mineral 
conditions, or oil and acid variations 
found in ordinary lacquer thinners. 

The second basic type of stencil is 
the photographic stencil, which finds 
its origin in the photographic positive 
shot from finished artwork along the 
same lines as your lithopositive is ob- 
tained. The positive, superimposed 
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over a light-sensitive stencil material, 
is placed in a vacuum frame, exposed 
under a carbon arc and developed. 
The photo stencil then is ready for 
adhering to the silk mesh and re- 
moval of the backing sheet. 


That is a short review of the prep- 
aration of a screen. In former days 
there was but one thing that could 
be done with this scceen and that is 
affixing it to a printing base and man- 
ually printing the impressions and 
placing them on racks to dry. While 
this is still being done, and sometimes 
necessitated by specialized operations, 
many of today’s screens find their way 
onto automatic presses delivering 2000 
sheets per hour into air or thermal 
drying equipment. Mechanization of 
screen process now is a reality. Equip- 
ment principles have emerged and pro- 
totypes are being further developed so 
as to sustain the well known versatil- 
ity of the manual process while absorb- 
ing the advantages of hourly press 
production speeds and quality uni- 
formity incidental to press produc- 
tion. 

Basic Principle 

The basic principle of screen pro- 
cess is the movement of the ink by 
means of a squeegee across the screen 
frame and the image adhered to it, 
which causes this ink to fill the screen 
mesh in the image areas while holding 
it back in the non-image areas. As 
the ink fills the screen mesh it comes 
into contact with the stock to be 
printed, to which it adheres in an 
affinitive or capillary action. Sub- 
sequently it flows out to close the 
intervals caused by the strands of 
silk. Some inks flow out so rapidly 
that by the time the impression 
emerges from under the screen it al- 
ready presents a smooth ink film, while 
other materials take longer to flow 
out and the gradual disappearance of 
its so-called meshmarks can be ob- 


served, 


Ink Drying 

The drying of our inks has for many 
years been one of our most serious 
problems and probably was a deter- 
rent factor in mechanical advance- 
ment. The industry has been ready, 


actually, for quite some time to in- 
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crease its printing speed or hourly 
production yield, but whatever the 
press delivers is wet and it has to go 
somewhere to dry. And that “‘some- 
where” has been a real headache for 
us. Granted, we have had infra-red 
and gas-fired drying equipment which 
can dry our sheets, depending upon 
the type of base stock and ink used, 
in anywhere from 34 of a minute to 














Another sample of silk screen 


three hours, but close-register color 
work was virtually impossible due to 
sheet distortion and shrinkage. 

A careful study had to be made 
as to the type of work which could 
be handled safely on that type of 
drying equipment, while other equip- 
ment was developed for press produc- 
tion of jobs which could not be ex- 
posed to intense heat. As a result, the 
past three years saw the development 
and popular use of wicket dryers con- 
nected to our presses similar to the 
ones used in the metal decorating field. 
Our versatility and flexibility has the 
uncomfortable consequence of being 
a multiheaded problem child, but I 
believe that we have faced up to the 
challenge and are in a position today 
to control the various facets of our 
operations without straight-jacketing 
the scope or versatility of our indus- 
try materially. Having moved from 
the art and limited craft stage into 
the healthier atmosphere of mass pro- 
duction, we have found the stimulus 
of applied research and analytical de- 
velopment, which in turn has ren- 
dered us competent as an industry seg- 
ment which does the same that some- 
body else does already, but just a little 
bit different. 


While this achievement might be 





important to us for reasons of pres- 
tige and attained individuality, it is 
in my opinion of much greater im- 
portance that as a consequence screen 
process is of a non-competing nature. 
Though the day might come when the 
per-thousand-impression-costs of our 
two processes might draw closely to- 
gether, I cannot see the development 
of a competitive race for self-preser- 
vation because of the opposing char- 
acteristics of our end products, and 
after all, when our customers ask for 
apple pie they don’t want sauerkraut, 
or vice versa, even if the price tags 
are the same. 

This opens the door for considera- 
tion of supplementation, or dual em- 
ployment of our two reproduction 
processes. 

Undoubtedly the employment of 
daylight fluorescent pigments has 
been one of the most significant po- 
tentials in our cooperative efforts. The 
inability for technical reasons of lith- 
ography to deposit daylight fluores- 
cents in sufficient density or thickness 
has turned many a lithographer to- 
wards screen process. The rise in pop- 
ularity of these colors over the past 
six years has been phenomenal and 
most silk screen printers have gained 
ample experience in their use. At first, 
daylight fluorescent colors were high- 
ly fugitive. I remember when a couple 
of weeks exposure to sunlight would 
fade the colors beyond recognition. 
Gradually, greater light stability was 
developed until today life expectancy 
even under most critical atmospheric 
conditions outdoors has been extended 
to two months exposure or better in 
many instances. With improved sta- 
bility of these colors the screen pro- 
cessors have ways and means of ex- 
tending and modifying the color to a 
point where initial brightness might 
not be materially affected, but dura- 
bility certainly is lengthened. 

From a mechanical viewpoint it is 
wise to consult with your screen print- 
er, who is to process your sheets, be- 
fore you go to press. Gripper and 
side guides and margin requirements 
should be coordinated. This not only 
applies in daylight fluorescent com- 
bination runs but with any other job 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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Modern Lithographers 


K. C. firm has built successful business by making customer dissatisfied 


By Mildred Weiler, St. Louis Correspondent 


ANAGEMENT of an offset 
M printing company that thinks 

and acts in terms of creative 
selling ideas for promoting the cus- 
tomer’s business, soon finds its own 
business booming. 

That’s the experience of Modern 
Lithographers, Inc., of Kansas City, 
Mo., which recently added a 35 x 
45” two-color Harris offset press, and 
a year ago a 50 x 72” two-color Harris 
which carries the plant’s main load 
in box production. Other press equip- 
ment includes a 35 x 45” and a 17 
x 22” single-color Harris and a 22% 
x 2814” Webendorfer single-color. 


Make Customer Dissatisfied 

“In this business,” John L. Shelton, 
vice president of the company said, 
“we often set out to make the cus- 
tomer dissatisfied with what we have 
produced for him just when he is 
most pleased and getting ready to re- 
order.” 

Though such a statement may 
sound a bit strange, Mr. Shelton ex- 
plained that he referred to the im- 
portance of changing and improving 
designs in the folding paper box busi- 


Charles Ketterman, (1.), plant superintendent, and Albert 
Hooper, pressman, examine sheet for Kraft cheese which 
was lithoed in four colors on new Harris press. 





as n a 


ness which constitutes more than half 
of the company’s volume and is its 
main specialty. 

Although Modern has the plates 
handy for another long run and al- 
though both the customer and Modern 
would save money with a rerun, 
Modern feels it is its duty to the cus- 
tomer to spend money to promote a 
change. That is the policy even when 
the customer is satisfied, his package 
is doing fine and the product is selling 
in bigger volume than ever. 


Food Packaging 

“In the food packaging business 
where the consumer’s choice is based 
largely on the appeal of the compet- 
ing packages, we usually find our- 
selves advocating a change,” Mr. Shel- 
ton explained. “As a matter of fact 
we can be pretty certain that if we 
don’t suggest a change, our competi- 
tors will.” 

However, this policy of design 
change and creative selling is not one 
that is entered into just for the sake 
of change. The new design not only 
must be better but all other important 


factors, 


such as conditions under 


at the right. 
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which the product is displayed, de- 
signs of competing boxes, tie in with 
related products, etc., are taken into 
consideration. And of course the cus- 
tomer has the last word. 


‘Something That Will Sell’ 
“We work not only to turn out 


a good printed product for the cus- 
tomer,” Mr. Shelton continued, “but 
to give him something that will sell 
his merchandise.” 


A good example is the American 
Beauty Spaghetti boxes printed offset 
in four-color process which Modern 
designs and redesigns to keep ahead 
of competition both for the customer 
and itself. 

Art Shapiro, art director at the litho 
plant, works with 30 free lance artists 
in Kansas City and the Midwest. Be- 
ginning with the information and 
ideas that come with the assignment 
from salesmen or executives, the art 
director chooses an artist with a flair 
for the indicated style of design and 
illustration. Together they work out 
a rough for approval of all concerned, 
then proceed to the finished sketch. 

And here is an important point in 


Another view of the Harris press, with Mr. Hooper at the 
delivery end, Mr. Ketterman and Harold Brink, first helper, 
The two color press is 50 x 


Vy a 


| ; 
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the company’s design and printing 
success. Preparation of the finished 
sketch is supervised with a careful 
eye for the exacting technicalities of 
box manufacture and the special re- 
quirements of the particular packag- 
ing machines on which the box will 
be filled and closed. The finished 
sketch, made on the same board stock 
as that used in production, is trimmed, 
scored and folded exactly as it will 
be in production, and can be filled 
and placed on a desk, table or shelf 
for facsimile comparison with the 
existing box. And that’s what does 
happen to it perhaps a hundred times 
before the favorable decision is reached. 


Spaghetti Box 

In the case of the spaghetti box 

designs, Modern also took the food 

kodachromes, and worked with a home 

economist who prepared the food for 
photography. 

The final art, including type and 


color photography, which is used in 
many of the company’s box designs, 
is subjected to even closer scrutiny. 
The dimensions of both art and plates 
must be matched to the cutting and 
creasing dies which will ultimately 
convert printed paper into folding 
boxes. 


Creative Thinking 

Every printer works with customers 
who are in competition with someone 
else in the same business. Modern 
Lithographers demonstrates that the 
use of creative thinking and selling 
is a big factor in keeping such cus- 
tomers happy too. It provides oppor- 
tunity to present new designs to bring 
out the special selling points of each 
product. “It certainly keeps us on 
our toes,” Mr. Sheldon commented. 
A case in point is that of the Mona 
Lites account. Modern started out 


from scratch on this and designed a 


Samples of some of the many litho jobs done by Modern Lithographers. 
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carton that is helping to sell the 
product, 


Founded in 1948 
Founded in 1948, Modern Lithog- 
raphers, Inc., occupies 25,000 square 
feet of space built especially for it 
in the newest wing of the plant of 
Burd & Fletcher Co., one of the largest 
letterpress plants west of the Missis- 
sippi, and long established in the paper 
box industry. This situation permits 
Modern Lithographers to concentrate 
on lithographic printing alone while 
enjoying close cooperation from Burd 
& Fletcher’s large composing room 
and bindery facilities. Even the ship- 
ping dock, with level loading for both 
rail and transport truck, is shared. Al- 
together it’s a setup that blends to fine 
advantage the new and the traditional 
in graphic arts and enables both com- 
panies to offer complete services. 
Offset plates, which are albumen, 
deep etch, bi-metal or tri-metal, de- 
pending on the run and nature of 
the job, are made by trade shops. 
Several sources of supply rather than 
one, is Modern’s method of getting 
assured quality and service. 


Creative Approach 

The creative approach also is applied 
to the general run of commercial lith- 
ography which makes up the balance 
of the shop’s volume. In this respect, 
judging by awards and citations won 
in national contests, Modern Lithog- 
raphers has been particularly success- 
ful with annual reports and business 
stationery. “The exacting accuracy 
required for box work also carries 
over well, even into such routine jobs 
as business forms,’ Mr. Shelton re- 
marked. One customer, for instance, 
who rather consistently used tabular 
material in an annual report, will 
switch to a pictorial report based on 
the layout and art work suggested by 
Modern Lithographers to do a better 
selling job. The fact that Modern 
not only designs but supplies the fin- 
ished art work on pratically every job, 
has gone a long way toward establish- 
ing quality control. 

Aside from Mr. Shelton, officers of 
Modern Lithographers include John 
A. Morrison, president and treasurer 
and John B. Smith, secretary.* 
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ET us take a look at the immediate 


past, briefly review the present, 

and make a few venturous pre- 
dictions as to the future of the litho 
industry. 


Approximately a decade ago World 
War II came to an end, and the period 
of reconversion from a wartime to 
a peacetime economy began. Certain 
pseudo economists and politicians were 
predicting dire circumstances—a de- 
vastating business slump; wide-spread 
unemployment; and a lowering of our 
standard of living. In short, they 
were predicting we could expect noth- 
ing but a return to a good old-fash- 
ioned depression. 


In contrast, there were other busi- 
ness analysts, business and labor lead- 
ers and industrialists who had beliefs 
to the contrary. These beliefs were 
based on 1. a high backlog of demands 
for goods and services, 2. demands for 
new housing, 3. consumers holding 
large liquid assets, cash and securities, 
4. an estimated population increase 
from 137 million to 160 million by 
1955, and 5. anticipated private in- 
vestment in factory, utility, railroad 
and other commercial construction—— 
together with anticipated capital ir- 
vestment in machinery, machine tools 


and other capital goods. 


Optimists Were Right 

Time proved that the imaginative, 
positive-thinking leaders of business, 
industry and labor were right. Em- 
ployment over these last 10 years 
(with tke exception of two periods of 
short duration) has steadily increased. 


*From a talk given at 28rd annual 
NAPL convention in Cleveland, Sept. 20-24. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


in the litho industr 


By George A, Mattson” 


Executive Director, Chicago Lithographers Association, Inc. 


The post-war goal of an average an- 
nual wage of $2,200 has been sur- 
passed to reach a figure of approxi- 
mately $3,811. Our gross national 
product increased from 213.6 billion 
in 1945 to 384.8 billion as of the sec- 
ond quarter of 1955. 


The rise of productivity in the past 
few years, difficult as it is to measure, 
has been estimated at a net annual 
increase of somewhere between 214 
and 3 per cent. The great technolog- 
ical advances during this same period 
tend to stagger the imagination. 
Science has been and continues to be, 
on the march. Automation has become 


a household word. 


The lithographic industry like other 
manufacturing enterprises — made 
many advances on many fronts during 
this decade of progress. Moreover, 
through the use of its diversified prod- 
ucts, it played a vital role in this 
dynamic up-surge in industrial and 
business activity. These advances may 
be summarized as follows: 

@ The rapid and greatly increased 
use of offset-lithography, which is 
now approaching a billion dollar a year 
industry. 

@ Extensive and intensive activity 
in research and engineering, resulting 
in more effective reproduction tech- 
niques; improved plate-making meth- 
faster, 


ods and equipment; larger, 


more efficient and easier-to-operate 
presses; improved production methods; 
and better quality. 

® Greater flexibility in the use of 
the offset-lithographic process, result- 
ing in a broadened end-use of its pro- 
ducts. 
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©® Improved and more effective sales 
and merchandising techniques, togeth- 
er with improvements in managerial 
functions, methods and facilities. 


Big Advances in Litho 
On the industrial relations front 
during the past decade, great advances 
likewise have been made. These ad- 
vances, sometimes referred to as fan- 
tastic, may be summarized as follows: 
1. Wage increases have more than 
kept pace with cost-of-living 
increases. A study in one large 
lithographic center (typical of 
the industry as a whole) re- 
vealed that, during the past 10 
years, the unweighted straight- 
time average hourly rate in- 
creased in the amount of $1.62 
per hour—a 127.2 per cent in- 
crease. During the same period, 
the unweighted  straight-time 
weekly rate increased in the 
amount of $50.14—a 99.5 per 
cent increase. There is every 
reason to believe that if a study 
of actual—that is, premium— 
wages were made, such a study 
would reveal that these percent- 
ages would be somewhat 
greater. 
2. Vacation benefits increased 
from one week to three weeks. 
3. The number of holidays (guar- 
anteed in a great number of 
lithographic centers) was in- 
creased from no holidays in 
some areas to 6, 7, 8, 10 and 
11 in number. 
4. Health and welfare programs 
came _ into 


being, providing 


benefits for employes and de- 
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pendents comparable to the best 
of such programs. 

§. The standard work-week was 
reduced from 40 to 35 hours. 
During the past few months, 
many individual industrial lead- 
ers and students of our econ- 
omy have been stating that the 
35-hour work week will become 
a prevailing practice in the not- 
too-distant future. It already 

is an accomplished fact in our 

industry. 


n 


During this same period, over- 
time premiums were increased, 
as was premium pay for work 
on Saturdays, Sundays and holi- 
days. 
7. Second and third shift differen- 
tials likewise were increased. 
8. Improvements were made in the 
setting of safety standards, 
practices and procedures, re- 
sulting in the elimination of 
certain recognized hazardous 
conditions. In this connection, 
well-designed accident preven- 
tion programs came into exis- 
tence. Work in this important 
field is continuing. 
9. Progress was made with respect 
to improving physical working 
conditions — better housekeep- 
ing, better lighting, installation 
of air conditioning systems and 
other modern facilities. Sev- 
eral new modern lithographic 
plants were erected. 
Increased opportunities for edu- 
cation and training, not only 
at the production level but also 
in several areas of administra- 


10 


tive management, were inaug- 
urated, 

11. Some progress was made with 

respect to the establishment of 

personnel departments and pro- 
grams designed to improve em- 
ploye-employer relations. 

12. Employment throughout | this 
period remained at a high level. 
Rare, indeed, instances 
where short or long term layoffs 
were involved. Stabilized em- 
ployment in the lithographic 
industry—the goal of all indus- 
tries—became an accomplished 
fact. 


were 
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13. Union membership (one of the 
several barometers of growth 
of the lithographic industry) 
increased from 14,800 to 30,- 
000 in this 10-year span. 

14. There is some evidence that 
contractual relations between 

employers and union representa- 

tives have benefitted, through 
improvement in bargaining 
techniques and a better under- 
standing of problems peculiar 
(In this re- 


spect,) I sincerely believe we 


to both parties. 


have made some forward prog- 
ress in improving union em- 
ployer relations, so vital in main- 
taining an economically sound 
industry. 

15. The importance of human re- 
lations, the key to successful 
industrial relations, was at last 
recognized. 

This impressive inventory of prog- 
ress and advances made during the 
past decade bring us to the present. 
In addition, when properly and just- 
ly evaluated, this inventory should 
mean much to all concerned as they 
look into the future. It is only when 
we evaluate and understand the past 
that future progress can be effectively 
achieved. 

As for the present, inquiries 
seem to indicate that the litho- 
graphic industry is busy, and for 
the want of a better term—in a 
period of “volume prosperity.” 
New equipment is continuing to be 

installed, either on a replacement or an 
acquisition basis. Increased installation 
of web-offset presses now is going 
on, and as one lithographer recent- 
ly remarked “ . in the web-fed 
field of printing, lithography is a lusty 
infant that threatens to match the 
giant strides of its sheet-fed brother in 
the years just ahead.” 

Plans for new plant construction, as 
well as plant modernization programs, 
are going forward or being seriously 
considered, 

All of these basic factors indicate 
continuing progress. 


Labor Relations 
In the area of labor-management 


relations, contract negotiations in the 
lithographic industry, during the last 





half of 1954 and the first nine months 
of 1955, have been conducted in an 
atmosphere devoid of strife, tensions, 
work stoppages, strikes or threats of 
strikes. This has not been so for many 
other industries, according to the re- 
cent Department of Labor reports. 

Wage increases, in some 18 litho- 
graphic centers, ranged from six to 
seven-and-a-half cents per hour for 
the first year of a two-year contract 
and from five to eight cents an hour 
for the second year. 

With respect to the number of 
hours in the standard work week, nine 
of the 18 cities granted the 35 hour 
work week during negotiations two 
years ago. Of the nine other cities, 
lithographers in seven of these granted 
the 35 hour work week to become ef- 
fective in 1956 or 1957. 

A study of some 36 cities reveals 
that in 12 cities the 35 hour work 
week now is in effect. Eighteen cities 
are committed to the 35 hour work 
week in 1956. In six cities, the re- 
duction in hours from 36% to 35 
hours will take place in 1957. 

In a few instances, employers’ week- 
ly payments to finance health and wel- 
fare plans on a non-contributory basis 
were increased in amounts ranging 
from 25 cents to $1 a week per em- 
ployee. 

Also, in a few instances, the num- 
ber of qualifiying years of employ- 
ment to be eligible for three weeks 
vacation was reduced. In one area, 
a fourth week of vacation for em- 
ployes with 25 or more years of service 
became a contractual obligation. 

This brief review of the results of 
contract negotiations during the past 
15 months, brings me to the point 
where, without possessing any recog- 
nizable talents as an oracle, I should 
like to comment on the future. 


Future of Lithography 


Peter F. Drucker, a noted econ- 
omist, writing in Harper’s Magazine, 
stated recently that the most impor- 
tant economic event in 1954 went 
almost unreported in the newspapers. 
It was the announcement that 4,060,- 
000 babies had been born in the coun- 
try during the past year, the largest 
baby crop ever. A study of facts and 
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figures currently available shows there 
is every reason to believe that this 
high birth rate will continue and 
possibly increase in the years ahead. 

The total population of the United 
States, now at 160 million, can be ex- 
pected to top 190 million by 1965 
and 220 million by 1975. It doesn’t 
require much exercise of the imagin- 
ation to visualize the variety of sales 
potential in these revealing figures. 

Previously I mentioned that science 
was on the march, which is tantamount 
to saying that the ‘“‘automation revolu- 
tion” is underway. While the speed 
of its development is uncertain, there 
can be little doubt the direction of 
our progress is toward it. Even though 
progress will tend to be slow, this 
gradual development will mean new 
plants, new equipment, new machin- 
ery, new tools and new methods, all of 
which will call for large expenditures 
of monies as capital investment. As 
one outstanding economic observer 
said recently—Our present rate of 
capital investment of 40 billion dollars 
a year (which some economists believe 
to be too low) will increase to a whop- 
ping 65 billion by 1965. 

With its many ramifications, the 
impact of automation on our socio- 
economic life will be great. There 
can be little doubt that it means a 
tremendous upgrading of the labor 
force in terms of skill, increased em- 
ployment, employment security, in- 
creased standard of living and greater 
opportunities. All of which are sym- 
bolic of progress. 

In sum, then, anticipated increases 
in population; the demand and need 
for increased capital outlay; a con- 
tinuous demand for consumer goods 
and services, new housing, new roads 
and other forms of public construc- 
tion; and increased employment op- 
portunities calling for new and higher 
skills are but a few of the potent 
factors which hold promise for con- 
tinued expansion and development in 
the coming decade, making it a truly 
exciting era—not just to dream about, 
but to plan for. 

Lithographers Must Plan 

In discussing the future develop- 
ment of the lithographic industry with 

(Continued on Page 123) 











SUMMER 1955 


UNION ELEGIR 


magazine 





Sample cover of Union Electric Magazine, printed offset by 
Keeler-Morris Printing Co., St. Louis. Circulation is 75000 


V. E. Uses Offset for New Magazine 


NEW pocket size company publication, the Union Electric 

Magazine, printed offset, made its appearance recently. Edited 

by Francis X. O’Brien, the new magazine will be published 
four times a year. 

The 32-page periodical has a four-color process cover and two 
colors on the inside pages in addition to black and white. Designed 
as a public relations vehicle, the new magazine will tell the Union 
Electric story in a light, interesting fashion according to the company. 
The 75,000 circulation includes employes, stockholders and about 
13,000 influential leaders in the Union Electric Company’s service 
area. 

The company employs 6700 people and serves the residential and 
commercial customers in eastern Missouri, southern Illinois and south- 
eastern Iowa. 

The magazine is printed by Keeler-Morris Printing Co., Inc., of St. 
Louis. Warwick Typographers, Inc., St. Louis, does the typography, 
art work and layouts including the paste up for the printers.* 
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l. Tirst Prize, Individual, 20-100 em- 
ployees: Midstate Offset Printing Corp., 
Syracuse. 


2. Second Prize, Campaign, 19 or less: 
Hennage Lithograph Co., Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. ©: 


3. First Prize, Campaign, 100 or more: 
McCormick-Armstrong Co., Inc., Wichita, 
Kan. 


4, First Prize, Individual, 19 or less: The 
Benham Press, Marion, Ind. 


5. Second prize, Campaign, 100 or more: 
Herbick & Held Printing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


6. Second prize, Campaign, 20-100: Ace 
Offset Printing Co., Inc., Los Angeles 











than: 


7. First Prize, Campaign, 20-100: Leb- 
anon Valley Offset Co., Inc., Cleona, Pa. 


8. First Prize, Campaign, 19 or less 
Hubb Offset Co., Boston. 


9. First Prize, Individual, 100 or more: 
Runkle—Thompson—Kovats, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 








| Offset Sweeps Self-Advertising Awards 

















ITHOGRAPHY came close to 
making a clean sweep of the 
awards in the fourth annual 
Printers’ and Lithographers’ Self Ad- 
vertising Exhibition, at the PIA con- 
vention in Atlantic City last month. 

Offset was used for seven of the 
nine top prize winners and was com- 
bined with letterpress for the other 
two winning exhibits. Litho fared 
well in the first three years of the 
competition, but its prominence was 
more marked than ever this year. And 
it was the smaller shops, those with 
19 and fewer employes, who showed 
most originality and follow-through 
in their individual specimens and cam- 
paign pieces. 

Altogether, including the honorable 
mention awards, lithography account- 
ed for well-over 60 percent of the ex- 
hibits. 


ing used a combination of processes, 


Some pieces of self-advertis- 


while others were produced entirely by 
letterpress, 


Entries Improved 
Both quantity and quality were 
improved this year, according to the 


five judges. Improved quality was 


especially notable in the Campaign 
section, as opposed to the Individual, 
or one-time, examples of self-promo- 


ce 


tion. “ ... The most result-getting 
entries were those which showed care- 
ful attention to planning and follow- 
through ‘Pretty printing’ isn’t 
enough in most cases,” as the judges 
put it. 
Looking 
judges had 


have a specific purpose; be sure to de- 


toward next year, the 


three recommendations: 


scribe this purpose and the results in 
the entry blank; and follow through 
with the promotion. 

Miller Machinery Co., 
Pittsburgh, one of the sponsors of the 


Printing 


show, awarded $1,000 to the first place 
winners in the Campaign section and 
Benjamin Franklin statuettes to sec- 
ond place. The statuettes also were 
awarded to the first place winners in 
the Individual Specimen section. (No 
second place awards were made in this 
section.) Competition in each sec- 
tion was divided to cover plants with 
19 or fewer employes: 20-100; and 
100 or 


mention certificates were given to 


more employes. Honorable 


many other entries. 
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Judges were George V. Rumage, 
Direct Mail Advertising Association; 
Edward F. Royal, The Advertising 
Council, Inc.; Mel G. Grinspan, Ad- 
vertising Federation of America; Wil- 
mer H. Cordes, National Industrial 
Advertisers Association; and Richard 
Hodgson, Printing Industry of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

Following are winners and honor- 


able mentions in each category: 


NINETEEN OR FEWER EMPLOYEES: 1. Hub 
Offset Co., Boston; 2. Hennage Lithograph 
Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. HONORABLE 
MENTION: Benham Press, Marion, Ind.; 
Mailograph Co., Inc., New York; Fred- 
eric M. Pannebaker, Lithographer, Den- 
ver; Wimmer Brothers, Memphis; E. John 
Schmitz & Sons, Inc., Baltimore; and 
Arrow Service, Washington, D. C. 

Twenty—100 Emptoyes: 1. Lebanon 
Valley Offset Company, Inc., Cleona, Pa.; 
2. Ace Offset Printing Co., Inc., Los 
HoNoRABLE MENTION: Finlay 
Brothers Co.; Los Angeles; The Veritone 
Co., Chicago; W. T. Peck and Co., Phila- 
delphia; Barwick & Son, Ltd., Montreal; 
The Craftsman Press, Inc., Seattle; and 
Douglas Offset Co., Detroit. 

One HuNprep on More EmpPtoyes: 1. 
McCormick-Armstrong Co., Inc., Wichita, 


Angeles. 


(Continued on Page 117) 








Rotary Forms, Web Offset 


Sections Mark Expansion 


At PLA Convention Sessions 


heightened interest were noted 
at meetings of both the Ro- 
tary Business Forms and Web Offset 
Sections of the Printing Industry of 
America in Atlantic City last month. 


[testes attendance and 


While the general PIA meetings 
were in session in the main auditorium 
of the Haddon Hotel Oct. 19 and 20, 
the sections were hollding concurrent 
meetings to discuss their problems. 
Both had grown since last year’s meet- 
ings at the PIA convention in Detroit, 
and both were in moods of further ex- 
pansion, both in number of members 
and scope of activities. 

Meanwhile, PIA elected J. R. Jack- 
man, of Rumford Press, Concord, N. 
H. as its new president. He was moved 
up from vice president. Reuel D. Har- 
mon, president of Webb Publishing 
Co., St. Paul, was named vice presi- 
dent. The new secretary of the associ- 
ation is Harold N. Cornay, president 
of the Press of H. N. Cornay, Inc., 
New Orleans. William H. Sleepeck, 
Jr., president of Sleepeck-Helman 
Printing Co., Chicago, was reelected 
treasurer. 


The general meetings were devoted 
to talks on printing industry subjects. 


New Officers 


J. R. Jackman, PIA president. 
R. D. Harmon, vice president. 
W. F. McArdle, UES president. 


D. B. Thrush, MPS president. 


Special attention was paid to sales and 
production, and future of the in- 
dustry. As usual, a day and a half 
were set aside for meetings of the 
Master Printers and Union Employers 
Sections of PIA. (The former group is 
composed of representatives of non- 
union plants.) An unusually elaborate 
program of social activities filled out 
the program. 


Rotary Forms Section 
The Rotary Business Forms Section 
was concerned with a panel on costs 
and their relationship to sales policies 
and two reports on production stan- 
dards for equipment used by the 
members. Donal E. Sommer, technical 
director of PIA, made the report on 
production standards. He reported on 
an engineering study which showed 
exactly what could be expected from 
a press with a cylinder circumfer- 
ence of 17” and a 26” wide roll. 
Members were so interested in this re- 
port that they voted to have additional 
surveys made to cover presses with 14 
and 22” circumference cylinders and 
widths of 26, 28 and 30”. Mr. Som- 
mer also reported on collating equip- 
ment. 


Taking part in the panel on costs 
and sales were the following: Mark 
Griggs, Commercial Publishers, Par- 
sons, Kan., presiding; Gordon R. 
Rhode, Reynolds & Reynolds Co., 
Dayton, O.; Bayard Shumate, The 
Shumate Co., Lebanon, Ind.; Bernard 
Myren, Alfred Allen Watts Co., Belle- 
ville, N. J.; C. C. Barfield, Harry Bar- 
field Co., Atlanta; and James Men- 
dicino, Standard Register Co., Dayton, 
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Houston Gray, 
and Tribune, Des Moines, 
(1.) talks with H. J. Schultz, 


Register 


past pres., Web Section. 
O. A discussion period followed. 
Outgoing president Joseph Steir, of 
Alfred Allen Watts Co., announced 
that membership in the section had 
risen to more than 60 active members. 
Elected to succeed Mr. Steir as head of 
the group was Max Clarkson, Clark- 
son Press, Buffalo. 


Web Offset Section 


The web offset group divided its 
time among three panel discussions: 
“Printing on Coated Stock,” ‘Paper, 
Ink and Plates,” and “Waste Prob- 
lems in Web Offset Printing.” The 
group also heard a talk by Reginald 
F. Wardley, U. S. Playing Card Co., 
Cincinnati, who told of his former 
job with Reader’s Digest, printing the 
Spanish edition of the magazine on 
web equipment in Brazil. His talk was 
used as an introduction to the first 
panel, on coated stock, On that sub- 
ject, he said it is very difficult to 
name the best coated paper and that 
it is advisable to give complete specifi- 
cations to the paper mill to obtain 
the exact type of paper desired. 

Panel members were Kenneth L. 
Wallace, Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
paper; Benjamin Offen, B. Offen & 
Co., driers; and John C. Wurst, Henry 
Wurst presswork. Outgoing 
president Herman J. Schultz also par- 


Inc., 


ticipated on the panel. 

Some of the typical questions and 
answers were the following: 

Q. How can we avoid plate crack- 
ing? 

SCHULTZ: The plate must be very 
tightly drawn around the cylinder, ‘‘so 
that it is almost a part of the cylin- 
der.” In addition, the web, at the 


Hyman Safran, new Web Section president 
leads panelists on Coated Stock. From lett, 
Kenneth L. Wallace, H. J. Schultz, R. F. Ward- 
ley and Benjamin Offen. 


time of printing also should be “a 
part of the cylinder.” 

O. What 
coated stock? 

WARDLEY: Has had some trouble, 
but not often. The wider the web, of 
course, the greater the tendency to 
wrinkle. 

Q. What pick tester gives good re- 
sults? 

WALLACE: Has found LTF in- 


strument to be excellent. His company 


about wrinkles with 


also has developed one of its own—a 
rotary pick tester. 

Q. I find it advantageous to run 
letterpress coated stock on web offset 
press. It is easier on the web than on 
a sheet fed offset press. Why? 

WALLACE: There is less water on 
a web press and the gap of the plate 
cylinder is Offset 


paper will run better on a web press, 


much greater. 
but it is a little more expensive. 

Q. What about loss of moisture on 
the web because of ovens? 

OFFEN: Percentage of moisture 
often drops from 51% percent to 
31% percent after printing four colors, 
thus shrinking the web up to 3/64” 
per linear foot. He recommended a 
steam bar in the area of the coolers 
to replenish moisture. 

Q. Compare the various kinds of 
ovens. Which is best? 

OFFEN: There are 
kinds: steam, which is expensive; elec- 


three main 


tric, also expensive; and gas, which is 
the best all-around drier for most work. 
Paper, Ink and Plates 

Heading the panel on paper, ink 
and plates was Houston Gray, Register 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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PIA Poll Indicates 
Prosperous Future 
. to a confidential 

questionnaire, distributed 
at the PIA convention, showed 
that printers think 1955 busi- 
ness will be better than 1954. 

Although only a little over a 
hundred replies were received, 
the survey was regarded as be- 
ing significant because it rep- 
resented a top level poll of im- 
portant executives in the print- 
ing and lithographing industry. 

Only four of 102 thought 
that 1955 business will be worse 
than 1954, and only one ex- 
pected 1956 business to be poor- 
er. Forty-nine thought that 
1955 would be better than 1954 
and 20 thought 1955 would be 
about the same. 

Looking ahead to 1956, 43 ex- 
pect more business and 28 feel 
it will be about the same. PIA 
officials claimed the figures have 
unusual significance because the 
industry serves to a very consid- 
erable extent American business 
generally, and the demand for 
printing is closely related to the 
judgments of businessmen in 
many other industries. 

The questionnaire disclosed 
that there has been a consider- 
able increase in both lithogra- 
phic and letterpress capacity, 
and that that, there 
to be 
expansion in both methods of 
production. It showed that 63 
companies succeeded in filling 
added capacity, whereas only 17 


despite 


is still expected more 


had not so succeeded. It was 


also interesting to note that 
many companies are planning to 
expand their markets into re- 
gional and national areas. Many 
companies reported that the re- 
sult of this expansion has been 
a loss of business, but PIA in- 
terpreted this to mean that 
where one company is taking 
business in a regional market 


from another company, that 
company may well be gaining it 


back in another market. 
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Color Stri pping 


(This is a continuation of 
the material presented in 
the October ML, starting 
on page 46). 

9. Stripping, Accurate Line and 

Color Process 

Process color stripping is prepared 

to two general degrees of accuracy: 

Precise register of the color sub- 

jects with moderate accuracy in the 

location of the subjects on the 
printed sheet. 

High accuracy in both color register 

and position. 

For accuracy limited to color reg- 
ister of the subjects, the layouts for 
the key can be drawn with pencil or 
ink on paper. The layout or line-up 
table with normal drafting tools (tee 
square, triangles, scale, dividers, etc.) 
are used. The intermediate, when re- 
quired, and the set of blueline flats 
are then made from the key (see Fig. 
1). Or the key can be stripped up 


BLUELINE 


Y BLUEPRINTS OF INTERMD. 












INTERM 


J DIATE 
wearer eae NEGATIVE PRINT OF KE 


Figure 1 


to serve as one of the color flats, and 
the other flats assembled by stripping 
directly to this key. For small press 
sizes, the key and flats can be pre- 
pared on goldenrod paper for nega- 
tive assemblies, or on clear acetate for 
positive assemblies. Large press sizes 
will require a vinyl or glass base be- 
cause relative humidity changes, from 
day to day, will expand or contract 
the goldenrod paper or acetate film 
and result in inaccurate register. 


Where the final printed job requires 
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PART 2 


By Bernard R. Halpern 











This article is the first chapter 
of a new Skilled Craft Text No. 
512 to be issued before the end 
of the year by the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, 131 East 
39th St., New York 16. Accord- 
ing to author Bernard R. Hal- 
pern, the book is being publish- 
ed to extend the techniques and 
procedures already covered in the 
LTF manual on Black and White 
Stripping so as to guide the strip- 
per in his progress into the color 
reproduction field. It is intended 
for the beginner as well as the 
advanced stripper. 


The book, to be titled “Offset 
Stripping—Color,” will sell for 
$5 a copy to non-members of the 
Foundation, $1.50 for members. 
This material is published with 
the permission of LTF, the copy- 
right owner. Other chapters will 
be published in future issues of 
Modern Lithography. 























both accuracy in position and color 
register, the layout itself must be ac- 
curately prepared on a plate glass, 
vinyl or metal base, using an accur- 
ate line-up table to scribe the location 
and positioning marks for each sub- 
ject. The job may also be stripped 
up in small sections and combined 
together on a step-and-repeat machine 
for platemaking. 

The production of a set of accurate 
color flats, each of which will carry 
an assembly of films for a single print- 
ing color is obtained by contact print- 
ing methods. An intermediate on plate 


glass or vinyl base is usually prepared 
by a contact printing from the key 
layout This intermediate is then used 
as a master for printing down the re- 
quired number of identical blueline 
flats. Both the intermediate and the 
flats are sensitized with a slow emul- 
sion requiring exposure to an intense 
light. The intermediate is either sen- 
sitized to develop out as a brown or 
black print; or a blueline sensitizer 
is used and the print is then stained 
to make it opaque to actinic light. 
The sensitizer used for the blue- 
line flats develops up with actinic 
blue image after exposure through the 
intermediate. This image is sufficiently 
visible to serve as a guide for stripping 
the films into position on the flat, yet 
the blue color does not interfere with 
the later exposures made through the 
flat in platemaking. The intermediate 
or flat is sensitized by placing it on 
the bed of a whirler or plate-coating 
machine, setting it into rotation, and 
flowing the light-sensitive solution 
over the surface, so that the solution 
covers and dries out as a thin coating. 
Exposure is made in a vacuum printing 
frame, where partial exhaustion of the 
air creates high total pressures. A 
vacuum of twenty inches in a 46 x 
60 inch vacuum frame will produce an 
over-all pressure of approximately 
fourteen tons. This pressure forces 
the flats into intimate contact. The 
high pressure may also result in glass 
breakage if lumps of overlapping lay- 
ers of film or tape produce points cf 
concentrated stress. Such contact is 
essential however in providing sharp 
image definition over the entire area 


of the flat. 
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Arc lamps are normally used for 
exposure as they offer a consistent 
source of high intensity illumination 
required for moderate exposure times 
with the relatively slow sensitizers 
used on the intermediates and blueline 
flats. Commercial pre-sensitized blue- 
line vinyl sheets are available that can 
be exposed directly from the key or 
intermediate without requiring a coat- 
ing operation. 


10. Proofing 

Proofing in color stripping usually 
consists of making prints from the set 
of color flats to check the complete- 
ness of the detail and the accuracy 
of the layout for position, folds, etc., 
as well as the accuracy of register 
between the printing detail of the dif- 
ferent colors represented by the set 
of flats. Such proofing is usually ob- 
tained by printing down each flat on 
a sheet of light-sensitive brownprint 
paper. Individual prints from each 
flat are made, and when the set of 
color flats are completed, a composite 
print is made from all the flats on 
one sheet of brownprint paper. This 
is done by successively printing each 
flat down to the register marks that 
appear from the first exposure, chang- 
ing the exposure time for each flat. 
The resulting prints will be in dif- 
ferent shades of brown, each shade 
then representing one of the printing 
colors. Such a print is suitable for 
immediate checking, but is still sensi- 
tive to light, and if a permanent rec- 
ord is required, or if it must be sent 
out for customer or agency approval, 
it is fixed chemically. 

Where proofs are required in natural 
colors, as for visual appraisal by the 
customer or agency, several approxi- 
mate color reproduction methods are 
available. Diazo sensitized films, each 
developing out to the color represented 
by the individual flats, can be exposed, 
developed, and assembled together to 
form a colorpack transparency. A 
set of color developing sensitizers can 
be applied to a white lacquered plate 
or vinyl sheet. Each coating for a par- 
ticular color exposure is made through 
the corresponding color flat. This will 
produce a color composite of the 
printing detail in all flats of the set. 
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Figure 2 — Sequence of Keys 


For small flats, or sections of a 
flat, a photographic color printing 
paper may be used. Each flat is suc- 
cessively exposed in register by illum- 
ination from a source of light that is 
covered with a color filter or combina- 
tion of filters to represent the print- 
ing color. After completion of expo- 
sures, the photographic color paper 
is developed and processed to provide 
a print in full color. The most ac- 
curate color proof is produced by mak- 
ing pressplates and actually printing 
a short run, using the inks and paper 
specified for the job. Since progressive 
proofs are usually made for each sub- 
ject in connection with the color cor- 
rection operations, complete proofs 
from large flats are seldom required. 


11. Corrections 

Corrections are associated with all 
printing processes, and are necessarily 
part of the stripping operations. Such 
corrections as are required by customer 
changes, copy changes with reissues, 
or errors, must accurately match the 
original photography already stripped 
on the flat. They must also be posi- 
tioned accurately if they are to be in- 
conspicuous on the printed sheet. This 
is particularly important where one of 
a set of process color separations has 
been remade. 

Accurate plant controls in photog- 
raphy and color correction are essen- 
tial to satisfactory results. Some al- 
terations require relocation or change 
of subject matter. As the color strip- 
per will not have corresponding blue- 
lines on the set of flats to guide him, 
he will have to locate the new sections 
by measurement from existing detail, 
using dividers, a scale, or the facilities 
of the line-up table. Satisfactory cor- 
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rections require careful removal of the 
old films and insertion of the replace- 
ment by either splicing or stripfilm 
techniques. All such corrections must 
be checked carefully and proofed to 
assure that they will be suitable for 
platemaking. 


12. Platemaking 

The color stripper cooperates closely 
with the platemaking department, not 
only because his product is directly 
used by the platemaker in preparing 
the pressplates, but also because in 
most plants the platemaker’s facilities 
such as the whirler, trough, vacuum 
frame, etc., are used to prepare the 
intermediates and the blueline flats. 
The platemaking process to be used 
may determine the type of stripping 
to be produced, and the type of lay- 
out to be prepared. The general classes 
of platemaking are direct litho and 
offset litho. 

In direct litho, printing is direct 
from the pressplate to the paper sheet. 
It is now of limited use, principally 
for poster work. Platemaking methods 
are identical to those for offset litho 
but the layout is reversed to allow for 
direct printing. 

In offset litho, printing is indirect. 
The inked image is transferred from 
the pressplate to a rubber blanket from 
which it is offset onto the paper sheet. 
The offset method constitutes the bulk 
of lithographic printing. Layouts are 
prepared so that the pressplate will be 
correct reading. The stripper accord- 
ingly prepares a reverse-reading key 
layout if an intermediate is to be 
used to make the color flats, or if the 
key is to be used directly in platemak- 
ing. Where the blueline flats are ex- 
posed directly from the key, the strip- 
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per will prepare the key to be correct 
reading (see Fig. 2). 
12A. PLATES PREPARED FROM NEG- 
ATIVE FLAT ASSEMBLIES. In com- 
mon use are: 
PLATE. The 
pressplate is coated with a light- 


12A 1. suRFACE 


sensitive colloidal solution. Ex- 
posure of this coating to light 
through a negative renders the 
image insoluble in water. The 
plate is inked and developed. 
Development dissolves the coat- 
ing on the non-image areas and 
these areas are then made water- 
receptive and ink-repellent. Pre- 
sensitized surface plates eliminate 
the whirling operation and are 
gaining wide acceptance in the 
small pressplate field. 

12A 2. HIGH-ETCH OR DRY RE- 


LIEF OFFSET. High-etch plates 


t 


are used for “relief” printing on 


offset presses. They consist of 
heavy gauge zinc, aluminum, or 
magnesium plate (.025 to .030 
inches thick) that is sensitized 
with an etching resist and ex- 
posed through negative flats. The 
image may be developed and 
baked to increase its acid resis- 
tance. 

The non-printing areas are 
then etched to a depth of .009 
to .012 inches. This etching usu- 
ally follows photoengraving prac- 
tices for obtaining the required 
depth in three stagings or “bites,” 
with intermediate dusting and 
burning in of a protective resin. 
Newer one “bite” methods are 
being introduced. The relief plate 
can then be printed dry, without 
the use of the dampeners on the 
offset press. Dry relief offset is 
used for such classes of work as 
check backgrounds with security 
inks, or for long press runs of 
revenue stamps, directories, and 
general bulk printed matter. 
12A 3. MULTI-METAL 
(bi-metallic, 


PLATES 
tri-metallic, etc.) 
make use of the fact that certain 
metals are readily wet by water 
while others repel water and are 
easily greased to accept ink. Cop- 
per is frequently the ink-receptive 
metal, while 


chromium, | steel, 
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aluminum or zinc-is the water- 
receptive surface. 

Multi-metal plates are com- 
monly prepared with an electro- 
plated copper on a base metal 
that is receptive to water. Plate- 
making requires sensitizing the 
surface with a light-sensitive col- 
loid and exposing it to light 
through a negative to render in- 
soluble and protect the printing 
design. The surrounding area is 
then developed away to uncover 
the copper plating. The copper 
is etched away to expose the base 
metal in the non-printing areas. 
The resist is finally removed to 
uncover the ink-receptive copper- 
surfaced printing areas. 

12B. PLATES PREPARED FROM POSI- 
TIVE FLAT ASSEMBLIES. 
12B 1. pEEP-ETCH. The press- 
plate is coated with a light-sensi- 
tive colloid. Exposure to light 
through a positive renders the 
areas surrounding the printing 
image insoluble in water. De- 
velopment uncovers the metal 
plate in the printing areas, leav- 
ing the remainder of the plate 
coated with the water-soluble re- 
sist. The exposed metal is etched 
slightly and is lacquered and 
inked to form the ink-receptive 
printing areas. The surrounding 
stencil is then removed and the 
plate treated to make these areas 
water-receptive and ink-repellent. 
12B 2. 


(bi-metallic, etc.) 


MULTI-METAL PLATES 

Multi-metal 

plates are also made with posi- 

tives. They are coated with a 
light-sensitive colloid or resist, 
exposed through positives, and 
developed to remove the unex- 
posed resist from the printing 
areas. The uncovered top metal 
layer, usually chromium or alum- 
inum, is then etched away to the 
copper plating beneath it. Sub- 
sequent removal of the resist pro- 
vides the lithographic printing 
surface. 

Other types of plates are being in- 
troduced and are gaining acceptance. 
They are available for either direct or 
reversal processing. The stripping pro- 
cedure to be followed for them will 


be determined by whether negative or 
positive flats will be required. 

Pressplates are normally sensitized 
by flowing the solution over their sur- 
face in a whirler or plate coating ma- 
chine, so that the solution will dry as 
a thin covering film. There are many 
variables in plate coating that affect 
its sensitivity. As an aid to controll- 
ing the uniformity of pressplate pro- 
duction, the stripper will attach the 
LTF Sensitivity Guide to the flats to 
indicate whether the pressplate is be- 
ing correctly exposed. 

The platemaker must also square 
up the printing image with the plate to 
provide correct gripper margin and to 
center the printing area across the 
plate. Careful positioning of each flat 
to make the color plates register pre- 
cisely will enable the pressman to get 
the press into operation with a mini- 
mum of makeready and adjustments. 
For this purpose the stripper provides 
gripper edge and center marks on the 
color flats to aid the platemaker in 
positioning the flats correctly. 

The stripper must be very exacting 
in his preparation of color flats in- 
tended for deep-etch, high-etch, and 
multi-metal plates. Any glass or film 
defects, dust specks, unwanted register 
marks, and edge shadows of cut film 
and self-adhesive tape, are more dif- 
ficult and time-consuming to correct 
or remove from such plates than they 
are on surface plates. 


13. Lithographic Printing 


Although the direct rotary litho- 
graphic press is still in limited use for 
some poster, map, and decalcomania 
work, the bulk of lithographic repro- 
duction is printed on offset presses. 
The offset press consists essentially of 
three principal cylinders that are gear- 
ed together for rolling contact (see 
Fig. 3). The upper, or plate cylin- 
der, is provided with plate clamps 
which grip the front, or gripper edge, 
and the back edge of the plate. These 
clamps are then used to draw the plate 
tightly and to position it correctly 
on the plate cylinder. Most pressmen 
engrave lines along the sides and cen- 
ter of the leading edge of the plate 
cylinder to guide in clamping the 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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day-out use 


A major percentage of the work you do is line- 
work—from repro proofs of type, borders, line 
art, lettering, and such. For a long time you 
have needed a working developer for high- 
quality day-in, day-out production. 

This is it—the new Kodalith Super Line 
Developer. It has the very qualities you have 
asked for: More 20 x 24’s per gallon. Kodalith 


Super aeration life, long tray life— 
call it what you will — Kodalith 
Super Line Developer has it. It 
stays fresh and ready to do the job 
you expect it to do, hour after hour, 
throughout your working day. 


Easy inspection. Kodalith Super Line 
Developer stays clear as a crystal 
regardless of the number of nega- 
tives that have been put through 
it. That makes inspection a lot 
easier under the reduced light you 
have to work with in the darkroom. 


No “lumps.’’ Kodalith Super Line 
Developer goes into solution as 
easily as the sugar in your breakfast 
coffee. 


Uniformity. Like all Kodak products, 
every quality of Kodalith Super 
Line Developer is the same in every 
package, in every batch. There are 
no batch-to-batch adjustments to 
make. 


Conveniently packaged. Kodalith 
Super Line Developer comes in 2-, 
10-, and 25-gallon units, each con- 
taining Solution A and Solution B. 
Each dissolves readily in warm 
water for storage until needed. 


Universal use with a wide variety of 
films. Kodalith Super Line Devel- 
oper is recommended for regular 
day-to-day use with the following 
films, plates, and papers. 


Text for this advertisement was set photographically 


A high-capacity, long-life 
line developer for day-in, 


Films 

Kodalith Super Ortho Film 

Kodalith Ortho Film, 
Type 2 

Kodalith Ortho PB Film 

Kodalith Ortho Thin Base Film, 
Type 2 

Kodalith Pan Film 

Kodalith Pan Stripping Film 

Kodalith Transparent 
Stripping Film 

Kodak Autopositive Film 
(Thin Base) 


Plates 
Kodalith Ortho Plates 
Kodalith Pan Plate 
Kodak Autopositive Plates 


Papers 
Kodalith Ortho Papers 


More made-together-to-work-together 
chemicals. All Kodak chemicals for 
the graphic arts are made to work 
together to bring out the best quali- 
ties of the Kodak films and papers 
with which you will use them. Each, 
however, has been formulated to 
meet your specific requirements— 
to do a particular job and do it 
better. 


Kodalith Developer — the standard, 
high-contrast, long-life developer 
for halftone and line negatives and 








Super Line Developer is a high-capacity devel- 
oper for uninterrupted production processing as 
well as economy. 


positives. Dots are developed to 
the maximum of contrast and 
resolution. 


Kodalith Fine Line Developer. Made 
for extremely critical linework such 
as topographic maps, steel engrav- 
ings, conversions from letterpress 
halftones, and similar work. Re- 
quires “still development.” 


Kodalith Fixer. An economical, high- 
capacity fixer for use in conjunc- 
tion with Kodalith developers and 
with Kodalith sensitized materials. 


Kodak Rapid Liquid Fixer with Hard- 
ener. Combines high speed with 
high capacity and long life. Maxi- 
mum hardening takes place in 
approximately 5 minutes. Comes in 
convenient liquid form for rapid 
mixing. 


Get the whole story — 
If you don’t already Eg 
have a copy —or if ’ 2 
yours is getting dog- a wv 
eared, ask for a copy 

of ““Kodak Materials | 

for the Graphic Arts.” It has every- 
thing in it except the new Kodalith 
Super Line Developer—and we'll 
be glad to see that you get a special 


folder on that. See your Kodak 
dealer or write: 








Graphic Reproduction Sales Division + tastwan KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. 
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*IPI’s HIGH COLOR-STRENGTH OFFSET LITHO INK 


New IPI Lithogem colors are first choice with leading litho plants all over 
the world. These colors really sparkle, are just as brilliant when dry as when 
wet .. . and they stay press-ready and uniform in body and tack until used. 

Lithogem inks are more foolproof on the press . . . set faster with excellent 
binding qualities. And they hate water, reduce greasing problems to a mini- 
mum to make colors stay cleaner, stronger. 

Compare Lithogem with the best regular and process colors you are now 
using. Ask your IPI representative about Lithogem. 


COMPLETE INK SERVICE FOR LITHOGRAPHERS 


Lithographic plants of all sizes are invited to use IPI’s complete ink service 
facilities in litho centers from coast to coast. Each local IPI service station 
and branch is staffed by local experienced ink men, well-seasoned in the 
special lithographic problems—large and small—of each locality. They are 
always on call to help you. For prompt ink service with a personal touch, 
contact IPI. Rely on IPI for leadership in ink research. 


AMERICAN INDIAN ART 


The original of the Indian ceremonial mask, pictured here in IPI Lithogem 
colors, was carved in wood by the Kwakiutl tribe who lived along the North 
Pacific Coast of North America. 

The highly naturalistic masks produced by these Indians were used in 
ceremonial dances. These fantastic rituals depicted ancestral totemic animals 
who, according to legend, descended to earth and after removing their masks, 
changed into men. 

The Kwakiutl Indians displayed extraordinary inventiveness in their choice 
of subjects. The mask shown here is worn by the tribal chief during one of the 
elaborate and colorful ceremonies. 


IPI, IC and Lithogem are trademarks of Interchemical Corporation 


INTERCHEMICAL 
PRINTING INKS 


CORPORATION 


PRINTING INK DIVISION 67 W. 44th ST., N. Y. C. 
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...ahd now prints better than ever 


OW you can get Hammermill 

Cover in two new colors, Bright 
White and Canary. The new Bright 
White is extremely brilliant, provides 
greater contrast with type and half- 
tones—adds extra attractiveness to 
advertising broadsides and sales pro- 
motion literature. Canary provides a 
new warm background in a popular 
color to compliment inks. 


In addition to these two new colors, 
the Standard White is now brighter, 
blue-whiter than before. And Standard 
White Hammermill Cover paper 
matches the improved blue-white 
Hammermill Offset. 


Hammermill Cover also has a new 
surface for finer multicolor offset print- 
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ing. And, this firmer, more level surface 
is also excellent for letterpress—makes 
line cuts, ornaments and type look 
better than ever before. 


Because it’s made of strong new 
fibers, Hammermill Cover has the 
toughness to emboss without breaking; 
the pliability to score and fold easily. 
It provides top protection, adds extra 
eye-appeal to colorfully printed text 


AMMERAY 
~-yet WY" COVER 


pages on Hammermill Offset. 


When your customers want catalogs, 
broadsides and printed pieces, show 
them samples of Hammermill Cover in 
its wide range of popular colors and 
both whites. And remember, for beauty 
—plus protection—nothing protects 
like a good cover paper. In Hammermill 
Cover you can provide both beauty and 
protection plus outstanding printability. 


Ih costs no more 


BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 
UNSURPASSED FOR: CATALOGS » BOOKLETS + MENUS + PRICE LISTS + FOLDERS + BROADSIDES » MANUALS 
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Q: We have a camera on which we 
can photograph directly through the 
lens or through either of two mirror- 
reversing systems. The negatives made 
through the lens alone are always more 
contrasty, than those made through 
either of the mirrors. What is this due 
to and how can we correct it? 

J. V. C., Poughkeepsie, New York 

A: The difference in results is prob- 


ably due to the additional flare, or 
stray light, introduced by the mirrors. 
You are not likely to overcome the 
inherent flare of the mirror system but 
you can avoid exceeding the residual 
flare by keeping the surface of the 
mirror clean. If not clean, the mirror 
surfaces will scatter a large part of 
the light before it reaches the lens. 

Thus, instead of the light reaching 
the sensitive material as an image 
point it will be misdirected and result 
in a lowering of image contrast. With 
some mirror systems a split mirror is 
positioned below the lens in which 
case it will quickly accumulate a film 
of dust from the air. If sufficiently 
clouded or dirty a mirror will act 
almost like a matte surface. The flare 
inherent in a mirror or prism system 
can be partially overcome by increas- 
ing developing time slightly over that 
for negatives exposed directly through 
the lens alone. By appropriate test, 
or measurement of the contrast of 
the image on the groundglass, you can 
establish the reproduction character- 
istics of any optical system. From 
this data you can then set up the 
exposure and developing techniques 
that will produce the desired negative 
contrast. 

The contrast characteristics of an 
optical system will not vary except 
by discoloration or clouding of the 





| Mr. Paschel is conducting 
his column by air mail from 
The Netherlands for a few 
months, while he is working 
as photographic consultant 
in a large lithographic firm. 
Continue to send your prob- 
lems to him, c/o “Modern 
Lithography,” Box 31,Cald- 
well, N. J., however. We'll 
forward them to him and 
you will have an answer in 
this column in a very short | 
time. 








optical surfaces. One final exception 
should be noted. The effects of flare 
will be aggravated by extraneous light 
entering the optical system. At all 
times only the light being reflected 
(or transmitted) by the subject 
should enter the lens. Areas surround- 
ing the subject should be masked off 
or be non-reflective. 

Q: In using the same screen in sev- 
eral cameras we find that the results 
are not the same although we use the 
same halftone technique (stops, screen 
distance, exposure, etc.), on each cam- 
era. What can this difference be caused 
by? 

G. V. H., Detroit, Michigan 

A: There are several explanations. 
One is the difference in the strength 
of the illumination on the copyboard 
of the cameras involved. This can 
be established by taking readings with 
a light meter. On each camera the 
readings should be taken at regular in 
tervals over a period of one working 
day. This not only will establish the 
strength of the light on each camera 
but will also show if the light varies 
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by Herbert P. Paschel 


Graphic Arts Consultant 


throughout the day due to current 
fluctuations or defective lamps. 

The second possibility concerns the 
camera lenses. The optical character- 
istics of lenses are not identical even 
if of the same make and focal length. 
The cement of older lenses may have 
become discolored; the surfaces tarn- 
ished, clouded, etc. Lenses also are 
subject to “flare” by which a certain 
amount of the image beam is deviated 
from the optical path. The contrast 
obtainable in the image is influenced 
by the amount of flare present in the 
lens. Thus, with lenses having differ- 
ent degrees of flare, the same halftone 
technique would not produce identi- 
cal results. 

Another possibility is that the f: 
stop settings are not accurately re- 
lated. Under such conditions the neg- 
atives would show a very marked dif- 
ference in dot size and contrast. Fin- 
ally, screen distance could be the 
cause. If you are relying upon the 
screen distance scale on the cameras 
you may find that, although the scale 
readings are the same, the actual phys- 
ical distances vary. The only accurate 
measurement of screen distance is by 
means of a wedge, or other devices, 
with which the actual physical separ- 
ation between screen and focal plane 
can be measured... It is assumed that 
the sensitive material, developer and 
processing conditions are uniform. 

Q. For some years technical litera- 
ture emphasized the need for making 
separation negatives identical. Recent 
literature states that this is not neces- 
sary. Which is right? 

B. M. C., Philadelphia. 

A: Both are right. Separation-neg- 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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Technical Section 


Dry Coatings Applied on Paper 


by New Electrostatic Process 


APER is coated with mica, flock, 
P metallic pigment, carbon, wax, 

and many other diverse mater- 
ials in a new electrostatic process de- 
veloped for coating papers with dry 
materials in powdered form. Coating 
material is suspended as a dust cloud 
in air, charged electrically, and depos- 
ited on the paper web with strong 
electrostatic fields, in this new meth- 
od developed for Bergstrom Paper Co., 
at Battelle Memorial Institute. The 
basic principles of the process have 
been proved, coating formulations and 
methods of processing the coating 
materials have been developed, and 
several model coating units have been 
built and operated successfully. 

Coatings can be applied on one side 
or on both sides of the web. Heating 
the coatings gives matte finishes, but 
the coatings can be super-calendered 
to bring out gloss and to smooth the 
surface. A special cast-coating opera- 
tion was developed also to produce a 
surface with extra high gloss, 

A major advantage of this process 
is its adaptability to different types 
of coatings in a variety of colors. In 
addition, no water or solvents are 
necessary, and relatively high pig- 
ment loading can be obtained in the 
coatings. Cleanup and maintenance of 
the coating unit are simple. 


Cost estimates have been made for 
several types of coatings applied by 
the electrostatic process. On the basis 
of these estimates, the economics of 
the process compares favorably with 
conventional methods and it is par- 
ticularly suited for small-job work 
and specialty coatings. The versa- 
tility of the process recommends it 
for producing many of the better- 
known types of coated papers as well 
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as for making unique coated products 
in web form. 

The coating material is applied in 
the form of finely divided powders. 
Air rather than water is the vehicle 
used for transporting the coating ma- 
terials, and a strong electrostatic field 
deposits the materials on the paper 
web. This process is a radical depar- 
ture from conventional systems and 
machinery for applying coatings on 
paper. 

How The Process Works 


The principle used in the Bergstrom 
process for coating paper is basically 
the same as that used in an electro- 
static precipitator. The coating ma- 
terial, suspended as a dust cloud in 
air, is charged electrically and de- 
posited on the web with strong electro- 
static fields. 

The charging mechanism consists 
of a series of small wires equally 
spaced from a large plate electrode. 
When more than one wire is used, 
the additional wires suppress the emis- 
sion of electrical charges somewhat, 
and the total emission from all of 
the wires, while greater than that 
from a single wire, is not proportion- 
ately greater than that from a single 
wire. 

The electrical field between the 
charging wire and plate electrode 
drives the coating powder toward the 


. . . highlights from a paper pre- 
sented by R. B. Reif, Graphic Arts 
Division, Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, Columbus, Ohio, at the Sixth 
Coating Conference of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, Cleveland, May 
235-205 A959 


plate electrode where a moving web 
of paper intercepts the particles that 
reach the plate. The particles that do 
not reach the paper here are deposited 
on the web as it passes through a 
second electrical field between two 
large parallel plate electrodes. 


Nature of Coating Materials 


The coating applied by the electro- 
static process usually consists of pig- 
ments and a heat-sensitive binder. The 
binder may be thermoplastic (fuses 
when heated) or thermosetting (hard- 
ens after passing through a plastic 
stage on initial heating). Usually the 
binder consists of a blend of materials 
such as film-forming resins, brittle 
resins, plasticizers, waxes, and other 
modifying materials. Satisfactory coat- 
ings have been made with vinyl co- 
polymers, cellulose derivatives, poly- 
amides, polystyrenes, and many other 
natural and synthetic resins. Because 
many different resins are available, a 
wide variety of properties can be ob- 
tained in the coatings. 

In the course of the work done at 
Battelle, over 700 different coating 
formulations were evaluated. Not only 
are the dielectric properties of the 
materials important in controlling the 
charging and deposition of the coat- 
ing, but the melting point, adhesive 
strength, film-forming characteristics, 
and plasticity of the materials are 
factors that can be adjusted to ob- 
tain satisfactory mechanical proper- 
ties in the coatings. 

Coating materials must be ground 
before use, to prevent graininess in the 
coatings. Coatings containing less 
than 50% pigment can be made from 
mixtures of finely ground pigments 
and binder materials. However, for 
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leading magazines have found that Oxford Papers 
What do you consistently meet their exacting requirements. Find 
out how Oxford Papers can serve your needs. See 


look for when you your nearby Oxford Merchant or write direct. 
select paper? TWO VALUABLE AIDS: (1) The OXFORD PAPER SE- 
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Figure 1: The Bergstrom Electrostatic 
Unit. 
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Figure 2: Schematic diagram of coating 
chamber. 








coatings having higher percentages of 
pigment, the pigment must be blended 
in the molten binder before it is 
ground to improve the adhesion of the 
coating to the base paper and to pre- 
vent dusting of the surface of the 
coating. 


Processing Coating Materials 


To make coatings with more than 
50% pigment, the coating materials 
are blended in a Banbury mill, or a 
heavy-duty mixer. After the materials 
are mixed thoroughly and cooled, the 
mixture is ground into a fine powder. 
The grinding operation consists of pre- 
crushing the lump material with a 
comminuting machine to reduce the 
particle size to 4-in. or smaller, and 
then fine grinding in a jet pulverizer. 
The precrush operation helps to pro- 
duce a uniform particle size in the 
final product. 

Through use of this blending tech- 
nique, as much as 80% pigment load- 
ing has been obtained in coatings. 


Design of Coating Unit 

Figure 1 is a diagram of the Berg- 
strom electrostatic unit for coating 
paper. It consists essentially of (a) a 
closed system for generating and cir- 
culating a cloud of coating powder, 
and (b) a means for electrically charg- 
ing and depositing the coating powder 
on the paper web in the coating 
chamber. The coating powders are fed 


into the circulation system upstream 
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from the blower. Passing through the 
blower breaks up agglomerates and 
suspends the powder in the air stream. 

rigure 2 is a diagram ot the coat.ng 
chamber showing the charging wires 
and electrodes used in depositing the 
coating on the paper. Lhe paper web 
passes over the tront eiectrode. Near 
the entrance ot the coating chamber, 
corona emission produces a region of 
ionization between the charging wires 
and the front electrode. The charging 
unit is usuaily at the same high po- 
tential as the rear electrode. The op- 
erating potentials usually are from 13 
to 26 kv. 

As the air-borne coating powder 
enters the coating chamber, it passes 
through a curtain ot ions which 
charges it to one polarity. Part of the 
powder is deposited immediately, and 
the rest passes into the electrostatic 
field between the large parallel elec- 
trodes where the electric field drives 
it against the web of paper. Particles 
not charged sufficiently to be deposited 
return to the blower and are recycled. 

Coatings from 3 to 20 I|b., basis 
25 X 38—500, have been deposited 
on webs moving at rates up to 100 
f.p.m. Much faster speeds probably 
can be attained. Web speed probably 
will be limited only by the rate at 
which the electrical charge can leak 
off the powder deposited on the web. 
The electrical charges must drain off 


the coated web before leaving the 


strong electrostatic field. Otherwise, 
repulsion of the like charges on the 
web and coating powder may cause 
disturbances in the coating that will 
mar the appearance of the finished 
paper. 

Once the coating is deposited on 
the paper and leaves the coating unit, 
it is fixed to the paper with heat. 
This fusing is done as the web passes 


through an infrared oven or over a 
heated roll. 


Types of Coatings 
Because of the resinous nature of 
the binder, the coatings usually have 
the characteristics of plastic coatings; 
and the high pigment loading also 
gives some properties similar to the 
highly pigmented coatings applied in 
water systems. A wide variety of 
colored coatings can be made by mix- 
ing commercial colored pigments with 
the binder materials. On the other 
hand, coatings need not contain pig- 
ments. Plastic films can be prepared 
by this process.* 





In another paper given at the 
TAPPI Coating Conference, “Coated 
Paper Properties and Their Relation 
to Printability and Print Quality In 
Lithography,” by Robert F. Reed, 
printability is defined to mean the 
combined properties and condition of 
paper that affect its press perform- 
ance. The properties involved are 
plasticity, curling tendency, pick 
strength, moisture resistance, moisture 
absorbency, surface ink absorbency, 
and alkalinity. The conditions of press 
performance are flatness and freedom 
from dust, fibers and foreign matter. 


Print quality is defined as the gen- 
eral appeal or attractiveness of the 
printed reproduction to the viewer. 
This attractiveness is largely subjec- 
tive and involves realism in tone and 
color, contrast, smoothness or grain- 
iness of tones and solids, sharpness, and 
clarity of detail. These effects are to 
a certain extent interrelated and inter- 
dependent. While they are subjective, 
the physical and optical properties 
that produce them should be capable 
of being measured once methods are 
developed and sufficient experience 
gained. 
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Abstracts of Current Literature in the Graphic Arts 


These abstracts of important current 
articles, patents, and books are compiled 
as a service of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc. They represent state- 
ments made by the authors and do not 


express the opinions of the abstractors or 
of the LTF. 


Since some of the abstracts are from 
abstract journals, LTF cannot furnish 
photostats of all of the original articles. 
If the title is marked with an asterisk, 
LTF has no further information than that 
contained in the abstract itself. Inquiries 
about these items should be sent direct to 
the source that is named. If you want 
copies of U. S. Patents, write direct to 
the Commissioner of Patents, Washington 
25, D. C. Send twenty-five cents for each 
patent desired. Make checks or money 
orders payable to “Treasurer of the U. S.”’ 


If the title of the abstract is not marked 
with an asterisk. LTF can supply photo- 
stats of the original article. The charge is 
sixty cents per page plus six cents postage. 
Orders from companies or individuals who 
are not members of LTF cannot be filled 
until payment is received. Orders with 
payment enclosed receive immediate at- 
tention. 


Foreign patents may be obtained as 
photostats from the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


LTF also has mimeographed lists of (1) 
“Periodicals Abstracted by the Research 
Department” and (2) “Books of Interest 
to Lithographers.” These are available for 
ten cents each in coin or U. S. stamps. 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, 1800 
S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 





Photography, Tone and Color 
Correction 


*DIRECT PROJECTION OPTICAL SYSTEM 
HAvinG CONTROLLED EFFECTIVE DIAMETER 
oF LicnT Source. R. N. Kauffman. U. S. 
Patent 2,682,195. Official Gazette 683, 
No. 5, June 29, 1954, pp. 1054-5. 1. In 
a direct projection optical system having 
a high intensity carbon arc light source, 
a pair of plano-convex lenses adapted to 
condense the light received from the source 
and transmit it through a negative, and 
a process lens adapted to transmit the 
light passed through the negative to a 
light sensitive surface; the combination of 
a reflector placed behind the light source, 
a second pair of plano-convex lenses lo- 
cated between the light source and said 
first pair of lenses in light receiving rela- 
tion to said reflector, a planar ground 
glass plate disposed in spaced relation to 
said second pair of lenses at the light 
output side thereof, and means adjustably 
mounting said second pair of lenses and 
said process lens for adjustable movement 
relative to each other. 


*COLORED LIGHT SOURCES FOR COLOR RE- 
PropucTion. H. M. Cartwright.Process 
Engravers Monthly 62, No. 734, February, 
1955, pp. 43-4; Printing Abstracts 10, No. 
4, April, 1955, page 209. Various types of 
colored fluorescent lamps are described. 
The author states that colored light sources 
have fairly satisfactory color qualities. 
They provide slightly more uniform and 
constant illumination than arc lamps. 
They may be more satisfactory for copy- 
ing color transparencies. On the other 


hand their luminous intensity is much 
lower than that of suitable arc lamps, 
so that longer exposure times are required 
for reflection copy. 


Process LENSES. FACTS AND CARE. H. P. 
Paschel. Gravure 1, No. 6, June, 1955, 
pages 28 and 30. Because the needs of 
process photography are exacting, the 
choice and care of the process lens is very 
important. A number of factors affecting 
the choice of the focal length which a 
process lens should have are discussed. 
The problem of lens flare and how it may 
be reduced by lens coatings is discussed. 


Du Pont RELEASES DATA ON “CRONAR” 
BAsE CoATep WitTH PHOTOLITH EMUL- 
SION. American Pressman 65, No. 8, July, 
1955, pages 10 and 18. A news item re- 
ports that DuPont’s new film, which has 
a thickness of 4 mils, has better dimen- 
sional stability than previous film bases. 
It has a higher tear strength and will 
withstand foldirg better than regular film 
base material. 


IMPROVE YOUR OFFSET CAMERA PRO- 
CEDURES TO INCREASE PRODUCTIVITY AND 
Repuce Costs. Erwin Jaffe. Inland Printer 
135, No. 3, June, 1955, pp. 52.3. To im- 
prove productivity and reduce costs a 
process camera should be marked so that 
the operator can make enlargements or 
reductions easily and rapidly. The tape 
markings can be determined by trial and 
error or by the use of lens formulas. 
Various mechanical systems used for 
focusing and scaling of copy are described 
by the author. 
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You SHOULD KNow How To MAKE 
ScrEEN Tints. S. R. Goldsmith. American 
Printer and Lithographer 136, No. 7, July, 
1955, page 16. The author gives some 
useful hints on how to get good uniform 
tints. He also explains why a 60% tint 
on a film positive may print as a 50% 
tint on paper. 


Planographic Printing Processes 
*SYNTHESIS OF LIGHT SENSITIVE S YN- 


THETIC SUBSTANCES. G. A. Schroter and P. 


Riegger. Kunststoffe 44, 1954, pp. 278-80; 
Chemical Abstracts 49, No. 12, June 25, 
1955, Column 8017. New synthetic sub- 
stances with high specific light sensitivity 
are described. They contain a high-mol.- 
weight org. carrier system, such as the 
polyvinyl alcohol chain to which light 
sensitivity is imparted by iso- or hetero- 
cyclic ring systems with at least 3 lineally 
linked hexagonal rings. One of these 
photochemically active substances is the 
9-anthracenecarboxaldehyde acetal with 
the constitution 

— RCH:CH-(OAc) CH:CH (OAc)—n 
where R = 2— (9-anthryl)-m-dioxan- 
4,6-ylene. The applicability of the new 
substances in photographic reproduction 
techniques is discussed. 16 references. Kun- 
ststoffe is published by Carl Hanser Zeit- 
schriftenverlag G.m.b.H., Leonhard-Eck- 
Str. 7, Munich 27, Germany, 

*PHOTOCOMPOSING MACHINE. U._ §, 
Patent 2,713,294. Jay D. Padgett. Official 
Gazette 596, No. 3, July 19, 1955, page 
314. 1. In a photocomposing machine, a 
cabinet, a rectangular printing frame 
mounted in said cabinet for rotation about 
an axis through its longitudinal midsection, 
said printing frame consisting of magnet 
bed frame and a cover frame hinged to 
said magnet bed frame along its rear 
edge and having a transparent air tight 
top, a magnet bed in said magnet bed 
frame, a non-porous blanket overlying 
said magnet bed on which is adapted 
to be disposed a sensitized printing plate, 
a ferrous negative holder and scale mem- 
bers having registerable scale lines for 
orienting negative in said holder in rela- 
tion to said printing plate and maintain- 
ing the position of said negative and 
printing plate through magnetic attrac- 
tion of said holder and scale members to 
said magnet bed, magnets in said magnet 
bed frame movable towards and from 
said cover frame by influence of said 
ferrous negative holder and scale members, 
and means for exhausting air from be- 
tween said cover frame and magnet bed 
frame. 


Paper and Ink 

Driers AND DriER REACTIONS ARE IM- 
PORTANT; UNCERTAINTY IS SOURCE OF 
Worry 1N Orrset. Inland Printer 135, 
No, 4, July, 1955, pp.»78-79 (2 pages). 
This article briefly lists the factors im- 
portant to ink drying and describes the 
action of three main driers, i.e., cobalt, 
manganese and lead. 

FouNTAIN Dore. J. D. Payne. New Eng- 
land Printer and Lithographer 18, No. 6, 
July, 1955, pp. 20 and 22. This article dis- 
cusses briefly what work is being done to 
study ink transfer to paper. The work of 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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Packing 


ERY often the life of a plate 
on an offset press depends on 
the method used in packing the 


blanket and plate cylinders. Most 
presses have the undercut of the cy- 
linders marked in thousandths of an 
inch. These figures are correct if the 
press is set to run on bearers and the 
bearers are not worn. However, as a 
check against any irregularities it is 
best to start by building the plate 
cylinder two-thousandths above the 
bearers. Then remove the blanket and 
all its packing from the blanket cy- 
linder and bring the two cylinders 
together by applying printing pres- 
sure. 

When the cylinders are in this posi- 
tion the space between plate surface 
and blanket cylinder can be measured 
with a thickness gauge. Since it is 
almost impossible to measure a blanket 
with a micrometer, it is best to under- 
pack the blanket by several thousand- 
ths at first, and build it up gradually. 


In other words, if the space between 
the plate and the blanket cylinder 
75-thousandths, and_ the 
65-thousandths it 
will require 12-thousandths packing 


measures 
blanket measures 


to print properly. Thus, with the 
blanket and plate each two-thousand- 
ths above the bearers, you would have 
four-thousandths printing pressure. 


Start With Low Pressure 


Because of the difficulty in measur- 
ing blanket thickness properly it is 


LITHO PRODUCTION 


Clinic 





best to start with two- or three- 
thousandths less than indicated by the 
micrometer and run an impression to 
determine whether additional packing 
is required over the entire surface of 
the blanket, or if smaller 
patches would suffice. In this way the 


several 


danger of over-packing is eliminated 
from the start of the run. If the 
run is large enough to last several 
days it is advisable to repeat this 
procedure the following day to deter- 
mine the extent of the swelling of 
the blanket surface so that you can 
reduce the packing accordingly. 

Another advantage of this proced- 
ure is that any defects in the blanket 
or in the way it was cut or mounted 
on the blanket bars will show up in 
If the blanket 
is not squared properly it will print 
heavier on one side than the other, 
or if the holes for the blanket bars 
are not lined up properly the print 
will be thick and blurred. 


the first impression. 


New Blanket 

Sometimes a new blanket will ap- 
pear weak through the center and 
heavy on the outer ends. This is gen- 
erally caused by excessive tighten- 
ing of the blanket when putting it on 
the press. When too much pressure 
is applied to the blanket bar, the 
center of the blanket gets the bulk 
of the strain and the ends creep in 
toward the middle. None of these 
defects will show up if there is ex- 


cess pressure between the plate and 
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by Theodore F. Makarius 


the Blanket 


blanket, until the plate starts to show 
wear. 

Patching blankets must be done 
very carefully because there is danger 
in over-packing. An area that needs 
patching should be accurately mark- 
ed with pencil and the patch must 
be of correct size. If the patch is 
larger than the area to be patched it 
will serve no purpose at all since the 
outer edge of the patch will hold off 
the pressure in the center of the area 
and cause it to print weak while the 
outer edge will print heavy and will 
soon wear the work from the plate. 

Patches cut with a knife or scissors 
usually show up in the print, especi- 
ally in halftones, and therefore it is 
best to feather the edge of the paper 
patch. On heavy paper this can be 
done with fine sandpaper. When thin 
tissue is used the paper can be placed 
under the blanket when marking the 
area and the pencil will cut the paper 
to the exact size and leave the edge 
feathered 


sufficiently to eliminate 


showing in the print. 


Don't Soak Blanket 

It is common practice to soak the 
back of the blanket instead of using 
patches, but the uncertainty of this 
procedure makes it undesirable. First, 
it tends to shorten the life of the 
blanket because it weakens the cloth 
backing, and second, there is no way 
to determine the amount of swelling 
that has taken place. A weak area 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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A New Feature 


for your WAGNER COATER 








Now Top 
AVailable Production 


























Manifold | 
Lubrication System 























The Manifold Lubrication System, which has been accepted by several 
of the leading can companies as standard equipment on new Wagner 


Coaters, is available for machines in the field. } 


You can have production around the clock and keep your preventive 


maintainence program with the Wagner Manifold Lubrication System. 


There is no ‘‘down time” for oiling and greasing. The entire job can 
be done while the machine is in operation. All grease fittings are 


accessible and grouped in manifolds to assure a complete job. 


Further details will be supplied upon request. 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY 


; : G, . 
Metal Decorating Machinery : ANS» 2 


Harborside Terminal, Unit 3, 34 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
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REGISTRATION HITS PEAK 


at NMDA Convention 


Spectal Metal Decorators Convention Section 


ETAL decorators from all over 
the country and from Canada 
and Britain as well, crowded 

Tower Hallway, 13 floors above Chal- 
fonte Haddon Hall’s boardwalk front- 
age, to register for the 21st conven- 
tion of National Metal Decorators 
Association in Atlantic City last 
month. Meeting for three days, Oct. 
10-12, conventioneers attended tech- 
nical sessions on Monday afternoon 
and all day Wednesday, and rode 
chartered buses to Philadelphia on 
Tuesday to tour the new Crown Cork 
& Seal Co., metal lithographing plant. 

A record high registration was post- 
ed at the convention; a total of 289 
was the official count released by 
Harold Lee, Association secretary 
treasurer. 

Official business of NMDA _ was 
transacted Monday morning. Officers 
reelected for the new year are: R. L. 
Singley, president; James L. Burns, 
vice president; Harold W. Lee, secre- 
tary treasurer; and Winslow H. Park- 
er, chaplain. Directors reelected are: 


William Kerlin,, Earl E. Gray, Wins- 
low H. Parker, W. Donaldson Brown, 
Neal Rader, George A. Frank, Harold 
Jensen, E. R. Byers, R. L. Singley, 
James L. Burns, and Harold W. Lee. 
New directors named at the meeting 
and taking office Jan. 1, are: Richard 
Phelps, William A. Westphal, C. E. 
Bates, and George L. McClain. 


Crown Plant Tour 


Four buses were packed to capacity 
as metal lithographers journeyed to 
the multi-million dollar plant of 
Crown Cork and Seal in Philadelphia. 
After coffee and doughnuts served in 
the company cafeteria, more than 140 
“tourists” were shown the 210,000 
square foot offices and manufacturing 
area and saw the press room current- 
ly set up with five coaters and five 
press lines. All equipment but the 
baking ovens is operated in a rel- 
ative humidity of 60 percent and at 
a temperature of about 75 degrees. 
(See ML story, October, 1955). 

At the luncheon at Torresdale- 


Frankford Country Club after the 
plant visit, Frank Campbell of 
Crown introduced Jack Carney, who 
in turn introduced George Crabtree, 
executive vice president of Crown. 
Mr. Crabtree extended an official wel- 
come to the NMDA members and 
suppliers. ‘“The turnout on this plant 
trip” he said, “‘is indicative of the 
growth of the metal decorating in- 
dustry. The greatest growth has been 
in the packaging industry. Very little 
is purchased today that is not in a 
decorated package.” A personal invi- 
tation to return to the plant and talk 
in more detail with Crown’s engi- 
neers and other personnel was extend- 
ed by Mr. Crabtree. 

Robert Zimmer, newly appointed 
director of all sales for Crown, said 
that the group at the luncheon repre- 
sented 93 percent of all the metal dec- 
orating equipment in the U. S.; and 
counting the two visitors from Metal 
Box Ltd. of England, the group ac- 
counted for 60 percent of all metal 


decorating equipment in the world. 











Registration desk did a big business Monday morning. Mrs. 
H. Lee and Jack Blake (right, behind desk), handled con- 
ventioneers’ cards. Left to right are: William A. Westphal, 
Metal Litho Corp.; Richard G. Phelps, Central Can Co.; 
James R. Morrow, Gordon Bartels Co.; W. C. Riedell, Ben- 
jamin Moore & Co.; and George Weaver, Midland Industrial 
Finishes. 





Board of Directors of NMDA for the new year are (Il. to r.): 
back row—E. R. Byers, William Kerlin, George Frank, Neal 
D. Rader, George L. McClain (new director), C. E. Bates 
(new director) and James Burns. Front row—Earl E. Gray, 
R. G. Phelps. (new director) Donald Brown, William A. West- 
phal (new director), Robert L. Singley, Harold W. Lee, Wins- 
low H. Parker ,and Harold C. Jensen. 
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Clevelands... 


All Years Ahead in Utility, Speed 
and Earning Capacity... 
Proved by Performance, NOT just idle claims! 





Every Cleveland folder, large or small, has estab- 
lished a world-wide reputation for dependable service. 
Over the years, research and development have gone 
ahead. The top quality of Cleveland Folders bas 
never varied. 
There’s a Cleveland for every folding 
job, ready to prove its versatile superior- 
ity. Whether your requirements call for 
folding 4-page circulars, inserts, greeting cards, maga- 
zine signatures ...numberless special jobs... Cleveland 
MODEL WW ' has the folder needed to handle it the best and most 
14x 20" economical way. 
When you buy a Cleveland folder you’ve made an salaiaicadiadl 
investment in profitable production. Don’t be satisfied “4x56 
with less. 
Send for complete information on the 7 great Cleve- 
land Folders. 
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MODEL MM 28 x 58” MODEL OO 22 x 28” 





























MODEL OS 19 x 25" MODEL MS 25 x 38” MODEL AT 17% x 22'h" 
D CIRCU | 
Roueeeiemms DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
0% A E ABOVE MACHINES General Sales Office 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


2907 
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1) L. to r.: John Thatcher, Young Bros.; Caleb Myer, Arm- 
strong Cork Co.; Mrs. George Thatcher; and George Thatcher, 
Young Bros. 

2) L. to r.: Fred Bailey, Wagner Litho Machinery Div.; Joseph 
Michalko, Illinois Metal Decorating Co.; Christian F. Scheele, 
Jr., Wagner Litho Machinery Div.; Steve Nowak, Crown Cork 
& Seal Co.; and Walter Spies, Wagner Litho Machinery Div 
3) L. to r.: Ted Broadston, Harris-Seybold Co.; William Kerlin 
Tin Plate Lithographing Co.; and Robert Neiderhauser, Harris- 
Seybold Co. 

4) L. to r.: Fred Domke, General Printing Ink Co.; Ernest E 
Rubas, Sherwin-William Co.; D. Miro, Rutherford Machinery 
Div.; Dale McKnight and Walter McEvilly, Vulcan Rubber Prod 





5) L. to r.: Fred Adame, R. Hoe & Co.; Neal Rader, The Texas 
Co.; and James Burns, American Can Co. 

6) L. to r.: H. H. Roberts, Illinois Paint Works; H. C. Lee; J. G 
Smith, Hoosier Crown Corp.; and R. W. Vaughan, Bernardin 
Bottle Cap Co. 

7) L. to r: Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. Campbell, Crown Cork & 
Seal Co.; A. D. Kirkpatrick, Gurin-Rapport Corp.; and E 
Gurin, Gurin-Rapport Corp 

8) L. to r.: Mrs. Harold Lee and Mr. and Mrs. John Devine 
Howard Flint Ink Co.. 

9) L. to r.: Robert Babin, Fred’k H. Levey Co., Inc.; Mercer 
Quann, R. M. Hollingshead Corp.; and Russell Hinds, Fred’k 
H. Levey Co., Inc 








Technical sessions opened with Bob industries are considerably ahead of out that profit was distributed against 
Singley as chairman of the Monday the printing industry in adopting the machine rate, and no profit was 
afterncon assembly. “The Consul- modern cost accounting systems and added to materials. The reason, ac- 
tant Engineer’s Approach to Costs” procedures.” cording to the speaker, is that “‘ 


was presented by Fred L. Heath, Fred 
L. Heath & Co. According to the 
speaker, the major weakness in the 
majority of companies is inadequate 


cost information or inaccurate cost 


information. sheet stock before 


“The printing industry is an old in- 
dustry as compared to automotive, or 


airplanes, or even compared to steel,  ™@nufacturing 


Heath Tells How to Price 

To illustrate how a cost account- 
ing system can be set up, Mr. Heath 
selected the operation of “finishing” 
terminations of fixed costs, direct 
labor costs, indirect labor costs and 


expenses were then 


if you price on factory cost, on jobs 
with more expensive materials, you 
can price yourself out of the market, 
and on jobs with high machine rate 


and low materials cost, you will un- 


fabrication. De- derprice.” 


R. J. Ruff, president, Catalytic 
Combustion Corp., discussed the ap- 


plication of catalysts to metal decor- 


which was born only 100 years ago” made by the speaker and the procedure ating. In his paper “Catalytic Com- 
he said, “yet, what I have observed in- of pricing the job was detailed. In bustion for Metal Lithographing 
clines me to believe that these younger — the example cited, Mr. Heath pointed Ovens,” Mr. Ruff cited several factors 
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causing increased interest in the de- 
struction of fumes in the exhaust of 
the conventional sheet-type metal dec- 
orating ovens, 

“Primarily, existing and anticipated 
air pollution control regulations in 
many cities are forcing a degree of 
clean-up in process exhaust gases far 
beyond that obtainable with any cor- 
rective device available only a few 
years ago. Secondly, there has been 
a growing realization that vaporized 
solvent released from the work dur- 
ing the baking process represents po- 
tential heat energy, the recovery value 
of which is growing with increasing 
fuel costs. Perhaps to a lesser extent, 
recognition is being given to the op- 
portunities for increased safety in con- 
tinuous monitoring of the combustible 
vapor concentration, particularly in 
the modern, high-speed baking ovens.” 


Fume Combustion Explained 


The manner in which the fumes 
from metal decorating ovens are de- 
stroyed by Catalytic Combustion, and 
the performance characteristics of 
standard fume combustion systems 
being used on coating ovens were then 


discussed by the speaker. Function of 








the catalyst in a fume combustion 
system, degree of destruction obtain- 
able, and the designs employed for 
reliable and economical operation were 
emphasized. 


More than $25 
spent by the United States govern- 


million is being 


ment on study of air pollution, and 
other groups are investing sums of 
money, Mr. Ruff said. Slides showing 
the basic concepts of catalysis, the 
catalyst burner relationship with gas 
burners, catalyst element for fume 
combustion, table of minimum igni- 
tion temperatures of hydrocarbons, 
and views of installations in other in- 
dustries of fume combustion equip- 
ment, were presented. Installations on 
paper printing ink dryers, continuous 


strip ovens for baking finishes, on 
aluminum, a metal decorating plant in 
Los Angeles County, and on a Wag- 
ner unit at Western Metal Decorating 
Co. were also shown. Performance 
curves for the R-C system for heat 
recovery were given by the speaker. 

Mr. Ruff, in answer to a query as 
to whether it is possible to burn off 
resins that are sublimed with the sol- 
vents, (asked by Stuart Goldin, R. C. 
Clark Co.) said that it is possible and 
that all resins should be in a gas phase 
when coming to the catalyst (about 
500 degrees F). Processors of print- 
ing inks and alkyd resins do this suc- 
cessfully, he continued. 

Questioned as to whether the Los 
Angeles control demands are different 
from those in other parts of the coun- 
try and whether the imposition of 
these controls will spread, Mr. Ruff 
replied that Los Angeles had done 
much study and development work 
and that their controls would prob- 
ably be adopted by other sections un- 
less other communities and/or the 
state of California undertook to exam- 
ine the regulations and decided to 
change them. The regulations do not 
fit a vaporized hydrocarbon, and are, 
according to the speaker, made for 
smoke control. The concentration of 
particles has little meaning in metal 
decorating fumes, he said, because the 
particles aren’t there. 


How to Get Clean Wash-ups 
Harold Gegenheimer, William Geg- 


enheimer Co., Inc., spoke on “Press 
Room Suggestions” and showed a 
film on the Baldwin Press wash-up 
system and the Baldwin Water Level 
in operation. For fast clean wash- 
ups, Mr. Gegenheimer listed 12 steps: 
1) All rollers must be in good 
condition. 
2) All rollers must be set for good 
control. 
3) Solvent must not evaporate too 


quickly or too slowly. 



















Speakers at the Monday and Wednes- 
day sessions were kept busy answer- 
ing many questions from the floor after 
their talks. Some of the speakers (from 
top to bottom) and their topics: 

R. J. Ruff, Catalytic Combustion Corp., 
“Application of Catalyst to Metal Dec- 
orating.” 

Harold Gegenheimer, William Gegen- 
heimer Co., ‘Press Room Suggestions.” 
Fred L. Heath, Fred L. Heath & Co.,, 


“The Consultant Engineer's Approach 

to Costs.” 

B. P. Nilles, Rapid Roller Co., “Blank- 

ets.” 

Fred J. Leverenz, The Pilcher-Hamilton 
Co., “Paper Dampeners.” 

George A. Mattson, Chicago Litho- 


graphers Association, Inc. (pictured 
with James: Burns, moderator, in back- 
ground), “Increased Productivity 


Through Human Relations.” 











ee 














4) Apply solvent frequently, a 
small amount at a time. 

5) Place paper in bottom of pan. 

6) Run press and apply solvent 
before applying blade pressure. 

7) Blade angle must be set cor- 
rectly. 

8) Apply blade pressure evenly. 

9) Blade should touch vibrator 
roller on center first. 

10) Use plastic scraper to help ink 

into pan. 

11) Retract blade while press is 

running. 

12) Clean blade thoroughly after 

each wash-up. 

A special template which is pressed 
against the drum allows the user to 
determine the correct angle of blade, 
and this feature was demonstrated by 
Mr. Gegenheimer. 

“An Experimental Study of Ink 
Film Thicknesses,” was presented by 
William H. Wood, in place of D. N. 
Adams, originally scheduled to give 
the paper for Harris-Seybold Co. Mr. 
Wood gave results of an investigation 
of the rate of exchange of printing 
inks on steel, rubber, and plastic roll- 
ers, and the direct measurement of 
ink-film thicknesses during press oper- 
ation by the use of the radio tracer 
technique. The speaker averred that, 
in the future, the ability to make 
measurements with radioisotopes under 
dynamic conditions will permit closer 
controls of the variables in the print- 
ing processes. 


Blanket Problems 


B. P. Nilles, president, Rapid Roll- 
er Co., discussed “Blankets” and the 
question and answer period that fol- 
lowed was handled by Karl Fox, Rap- 
id Roller Co. Dr. Fox agreed with 
members that problems are encount- 
ered by metal decorators in running a 
wide form after a narrow one has been 
run, and said the creation of a more 
stable structure of rubber, one of less 
compressibility, but having all the 
qualities of the present blanket, is be- 
ing studied. He warned against the use 
of carbon tetrachloride for wash-up, 
saying that the compound adversely 
affects both synthetic and natural rub- 
ber. The possibility of reclaiming used 
blankets was suggested by a NMDA 


member, indicating that he had put a 





1) Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Min- 
er (left), Young Bros., are 
sketched by caricature art- 
ist Joseph Kaliff, at Wagner 
Machinery Division's Cock- 
tail party. 


2) England sent represent- 
atives to the convention in 
the persons of John Boyle 
(1). and John Mathews, 
both of Metal Box Ltd. Mrs. 
B. Defeo (Trio Plating Co.,) 
welcomes the visitors. 


3) Left to right: Frank Wat- 
son, R. M. Hollingshead 
Corp.; Fred G. Binder, Dex- 
ter Folder Co.; Ralph F. 
Mertz, Dexter Folder Co.; 
Albert J. Strauss, Coating 
Materials Laboratories, Inc.; 
Allan Gieg, R. M. Hollings- 
head Corp.; and Clifford 
Rounsefell, Dexter Folder 
Co. 


4). Left to right: A. Jj 
Strauss, Coating Materials 
Laboratories; E. E. McClos- 
key, Cambridge Sign Co,; 
E. Symonton, Mason Can 
Co.; and William Recht, 
Gaetjens, Berger and Wirth 


5) Left to right: Charles F. 
Kahnhauser, Interchemical 
Corp.; Henry Hicks, Jarie 
Corp.; and George Mc- 
Clain, Aluminum Co. of 
America. 











ols AVOID SKIN IRRITATION 
USE Ge) Bre) [e 


ROLCconR 
GREEN ETCE 


(DESIGNED FOR SAFETY) 


A CONCENTRATED SOLUTION FOR PRESS 
_ AND PLATEROOM DEPARTMENTS 
FOR USE ON ALL TYPES OF METAL PLATES 


THE MOST HARMLESS ETCH NOW IN USE. IT 
CONTAINS LESS THAN ONE PERCENT OF 
SULPHATE AND HAS NO BICHROMATE OF 
POTASSIUM OR BICHROMATE OF AMMONIA 











@ will not tint or discolor plates 

@ keeps non-image areas cleaner 
@ keeps dampener roller covers 

@ cleaner 

@ will not cause ink rollers to strip 

















not COp MANUFACTURED BY 


_ oct ROLL-0-GRAPHIC 


133 PRINCE ST.- N.Y. © 


Many, 
Fa 
Cr, 


DEALERS 
INQUIRIES INVITED 





Be THE TWO COMMON CAUSES OF DE ge AMONG PRESSMEN ARE CHROMIC PLATE 
AND FOUNTAIN ETCHES, AND TURPENTINE - : al Founc val #804 
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Problems and Answers Panel Discussion Runs to Overtime Session 


James Burns, moderator, held 45 
cards containing questions submitted 
by NMDA members prior to the 
meeting, for discussion by the panel 


of “experts.” However, interest 


proved to be so lively that less than 
half the total could be handled and 
still allow time for questions from the 
floor. A few of the subjects discussed 
with comments from the panel mem- 
bers were as follows: 

Q. Must oil used on plate meet tox- 
icity requirements of the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration? 

A. (John Crombie): We don't know 
for certain but the oil must be edible. 

Q. Are oil or solvent-type inks better 
adapted for metal decorating work? 

A. (Vic Porth): The resin-solvent sys- 
tems are better. 

Q. How many runs can be expected 
from a pre-sensitized plate under nor- 
mal metal decorating conditions? 

A. (Bob Schmimel): The pre-sensi- 
tized plate hasn't been in use too long 
in the metal decorating field. One metal 
decorator gets normal runs of 18,000 
impressions. (Mike Bruno): The plates 
are more subject to abrasion in metal 
decorating than in the paper field and 
if normal pressure is used, about 4000 
impressions can be expected. The‘pres- 
sure should be cut back and if this 
is done, up to 50,000 impression can 
be made. As high as 150,000 impres- 
sions under carefully controlled con- 
ditions has been experienced. 


\ Fat 


’ 
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Problems and Answers Panel stayed 
overtime to discuss operations in the 
metal decorating industry with NMDA 
members. Left to right: Mike Bruno, 
Lithographic Technical Foundation; 





Robert Schimmel, Chicago Litho Plate 
Graining Co.; Henry Bates, Lilly Varn- 
ish Co.; V. J. Porth, Jr., Interchemical 
Corp.; James Burns, moderator; and John 
Crombie, U. S. Steel Corp. 





Q. How is it possible to overcome 
softening of Aller plates in warm 
weather? 

A. (Bob Schimmel): Simply air con- 
dition the room! Other problems of the 
plate room will be solved too. A home 
de-humidifyer may be of help. Another 
aid is to cover the plate when it comes 
out of the whirler with a thinned down 
asphaltum. Simoniz wax is used; how- 
ever its use may create problems. 

Q. Will you discuss internal versus 
surface lubrication of plates? 

A. (Henry Bates): Internal lubrication 
may weaken the film; but water re- 
pellant action is enhanced and 
scratches and mars are kept to a min- 
imum. Surface lubrication benefits only 
the fabricator. The internal lubrica- 
tion benefits have to be shared by the 


decorator and the fabricator. Certain 
types of silicones are not recommended. 

Q. What is being done about the cor- 
rosion of cylinders when using bi- or 
tri-metal plates? 

A. (Bob Schimmel): This is only a 
problem with metal decorators. Bi- 
chromate of gum has been used to give 
a good surface. Chemical deposit of 
copper (citing the work of LTF) may 
be of help. 

Q. What is the ideal temperature and 
humidity for storage of metal plate? 

A. (John Crombie): The higher humid- 
ity promotes rust on tin plate, of course, 
and the ideal would be perfectly dry 
air at room temperature. Most success- 
ful results have been achieved when 
the plate is close to room temperature 
when coating is applied. 





blanket in a graining machine with 
carborundum and water, and had ob- 
tained a smooth surface. 

“Increased Productivity Through 
Human Relations” was the title of 
George A. Mattson’s (Chicago Lith- 
ographers Association) talk, present- 
ing the case for the “humanic” ap- 
proach to industrial problems. 

“What does L. T. F. Do for the 
Metal Decorating Industry” was the 
topic discussed by Mike Bruno, tech- 
nical director of L.T.F. Metal Decor- 
ators were the first group, excepting 
the Chicago laboratory of LTF, to 
see the new film “Ink Film Thick- 
ness” presented during the talk. Ink 
transfer studies and other work of the 
Foundation were reviewed by Mr. 
Bruno, who also suggested that the 
metal decorating industry have a full 
time research man on the staff of 
L.T.F. Up to this time, space has 
been limited at the Chicago head- 
quarters, but with additional space to 
be available in January, the Associa- 


tion can easily accommodate a new 
man from the industry, he said. 

A new paper dampener cover called 
““Moist-Sure” Dampener Roller Cover 
was introduced at the meeting by Fred 
Leverenz, The Pilcher-Hamilton Co. 
In his talk, “Paper Dampeners,” he 
said that the product developed with 
the cooperation of Caspers Tin Plate 
Co., is a porous, absorbent homogen- 
eous web consisting of long lintless 
fibres, cemented at all intersections. 
Samples were passed out to the audi- 
ence. The product is virtually “paper 
leather,” the speaker noted, and when 
wet, feels like a chamois. A possible 
modification of the cover was thought 
to be a tubular construction. 

NMDA 
with a cocktail party and banquet 


closed its 21st meeting 


Wednesday evening. 








The 22nd convention of NMDA 
will meet in Atlantic City again 
next year, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
October 15-17. 
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Record Can Production Seen 

Can production in the U.S. is head- 
ed for an all-time record in 1955, 
William C. Stolk, president of Ameri- 
can Can Co., reported last month. 
Output of the can-making industry 
in the current year probably will total 
about 38 billion containers, estimated 
on the basis of No. 2 cans, he said. 
That would be approximately five 
per cent greater than the 36.2 bil- 
lion cans manufactured in 1954. In 
each of the last four years U.S. can 
production has reached new highs, he 
advised. 

“The prospects are that many of 
the current food packs will be sub- 
stantially larger than a year ago,” Mr. 
Stolk explained. “On the basis of can 
production figures for the first seven 
months of the year, impressive gains 
also have been made in the output of 
cans for beer, motor oil, coffee, 
shortening and pet foods, as well as 
for a number of other food and non- 


food items.” 
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MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., DEPT. DY-115L, ST. PAUL 6, MINN. 


3M Photo Offset Plates 
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A Better Run For Your Money! 


Your local lithographic platemaker is an experienced craftsman you 


can depend on for superior quality... at the lowest cost! 


For sparkling, quality reproduction that speaks 
well for your company, entrust your plate- 
making to an expert—your local lithographic 
platemaker. He is thoroughly experienced in 
offset procedures . . . and keeps a keen eye on 
costs. His expert touch will give you the most 
for your production dollar. 

To insure further this superior quality, he will 
undoubtedly recommend 3M Brand Photo Off- 
set Plates, manufactured by one of the world’s 


BRAND 


foremost research organizations, Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co. 3M Plates... . 
the perfect plates for perfect printing . . . have 
a satin-smooth grain/ess aluminum surface that 
assures quality results and trouble-free opera- 
tion on every run. 

Where quality counts, your local lithographic 
platemaker, using 3M Brand Photo Offset 
Plates, assures you a better run for your money! For 
further information, use coupon below. 


Please send me the names of the lithographic platemakers in my city who supply 3M 
Brand Lithographic Plates, along with complete information on these plates. 














We have a Press. Position 
Name Company 
Address City State 








"3M" Made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minnesota. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: London, Cntario. 
SEOSHSSSSHSHSSSSSHSHSHSHSHSHSSHSHSHSHSHSHSHHHSHSHSHSSHSSHSHSHSHHSHSHSHSHHSSHSHSHSSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSHSESHSEHSHESHESEHEHSESEOEEEEOEEEE 


Published in the interest of Trade Shop Lithographic Platemakers by the manufacturers of the 
World’s Largest-Selling Pre-Sensitized All-Aluminum Photo Offset Plates 
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There’s a new leader in coatings for 
offset papers. It’s Glidden Alpha Protein. 
This new coating material gives offset 
papers many superior qualities which 
mean extra profits to the lithographer. 


It makes possible faster press runs, lower 
ink consumption and, at the same time, 
cleaner, sharper reproduction. In addi- 


This a 


dvertisement is lithographed on paper processed with Glidden Alpha 


tion, this high solids coating material 

helps to give paper greater smoothness, 

stronger resistance to picking, higher 
opacity and more brilliance. 

If your supplier does not stock paper 
processed with Glidden Alpha Protein, 
mail the attached coupon for complete 


information. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


Chemurgy Division 
1825 N. Laramie Street 
Chicago 39, Illinois 
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Hammermill Offset adds 

brighter blue-whiteness 

to outstanding 
printability 


Hammermill Offset’s new, brighter blue-white- 
ness makes type and illustrations stand out 
crisp and clear. And because it’s whiter and 
brighter than most offset papers, Hammermill 
Offset increases the attractiveness of every job. 
Your customers will like the results. 

As for printability, the new Hammermill 
Offset reproduces colors with striking realism, 
has the same special qualities that have always 
made it fast running, extremely easy to print 
on. For all the reasons why Hammermill is 
the offset that keeps its balance, see below: 
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Why Hammermiill is the offset that keeps its balance 


1. OPAQUE—Keeps down show- 
through. Preserves attractiveness 
of jobs printed on both sides of 
sheet. 


5. DRIES FAST—Surface is not im- 
paired by excessive amounts of 
filler and adhesive. 


9. HELPFUL GRIPPER AND GUIDE 
SIDE MARKINGS identify truest 
edges for best press performance. 


6. SAVES INK — Harder surface 








2. BRIGHTER—Improves appear- 
ance of type and illustrations. 


3. CLEAN—Cleaner than ever be- 
fore; unusually free from specks, 
fuzz, lint, flakes. 

4. PRINTS FAST— Takes ink from 
the impression roll without dan- 
ger of picking or flaking. 


keeps ink on top of the paper. 
7. EXCELLENT COLOR RETENTION— 
Eliminates loss of color from 
ink fountain to finished job. 

8. OUTSTANDING DIMENSIONAL 


STABILITY — Resists stretch dur- 
ing printing. 
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10. ATTRACTIVE FINISHES—W ove, 
Linen, Laurel, Homespun, Hand- 
made, Pearl, have unusual like- 
sidedness that adds distinction. 


11. TOP PHYSICAL PROPERTIES— 
Has excellent tearing, folding 
and bursting strength. 


HAMMERMILL OFFSET tor the finest color printing 











~ Do you know the type? 











For the printer who needs 
A small, condensed face, 
Here’s a type of distinction 
Castilian in grace 

That dates back to 
Seventeen seventy-four: 
De Sancha— Madrid 
And old Spanish lore. 

In designing the font, 
Dwiggins sought to inject 
A note of the sturdy— 

A broad-nibbed effect. 
Color and weight 

Give it printer allure 

For letterpress, offset 

As well as gravure. 

Its name is the name, 

So legend has told, 

Of a mythical King 

Who abounded in gold. 





OdVUOATA. Its decorativeness can provide a _of sizes from 6- through 12-point. By the way, we've 
welcome relief from some of the more austere faces prepared a specimen showing all the sizes. We'll be 
in vogue today. Linotype offers itin acomplete range happy to send it to you. Write for your copy today. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N.Y. e LINOTYPE - j 
Set in Linotype Eldorado, Bodoni Italic, and members of the Spartan family 


Agencies: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Los Angeles, New York, San Francisco. In Canada: Canadian Linotype, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Amer. Colortype Offset Sold 

The American Colortype Company 
announces that effective January 1, 
1956, it’s Offset Division located at 
Brighton Road, Clifton, New Jersey 
will be owned by the Eastern Color 
Type Corporation of New Jersey. 
The sale includes equipment, inven- 
tories, work in process and good will 
of the Clifton Offset Division. 

Under the new ownership manage- 
ment, the offset business will continue 
to employ substantially the present 
400 employees and will be located at 
the same address under a long term 
lease arrangement with American 
Colortype Company. 

Principal stockholders and executive 
officers of Eastern Colortype Corpora- 
tion are Leon Leighton, Jr. of Harris- 
burg, Pa. and Bruce Bayne of Green- 
wich, Conn. 

° 
Fast News Seen by ANPA 

Members of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association saw news- 
papers come off the press in 15 min- 
utes after lockup at the closed session 
of the annual ANPA convention. Dis- 
posable offset plates are the feature of 
the rapid web process. Up to 12,000 
ip.h. are possible, ANPA reported late 
last month, Advantages of the process 
were discussed by the newspaper pub- 
lishers who attended the session. 
(Complete report on this demonstra- 
tion will appear in the December ML.) 


News 


ABOUT THE TRADE 





“The Miracle of Lithography” Tells of 30 Years at Poiygraphic 


LITHOGRAPHING company 
A which has followed the progress 
of the industry, and is credited with 
starting a few trends on its own, last 
month celebrated its 30th anniversary 
with a luncheon in its New York 
office. 


Polygraphic Company of America, 
which has headquarters in New York 
and its main plant in North Benning- 
ton, Vt., distributed copies of a hand- 
some lithographed book called ‘‘The 
Miracle of Lithography,” at the lunch- 
eon. It used color photos to tell the 
story of the company and to trace a 
single color job in its course through 
the plant. Robert M. Werblow, presi- 
dent of the company, and his brother 
James, vice president and sales man- 
ager, were on hand to greet old cus- 
tomers of the company and members 
of the press. 


Their special guest was Joseph B. 
Johnson, governor of Vermont, who 
praised Polygraphic as a “new and 
growing company, located in a state 
of old traditions.” 

The company was started to man- 
ufacture cut-film in the days when 
glass plates still were standard for pho- 
tographers. To stimulate sales among 
reluctant lithographers, Polygraphic 
set up a small offset press for demon- 
stration purposes. Use of cut film soon 
caught on, but by this time Poly- 


graphic had been so successful with 
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its offset work that it decided to con- 
centrate on the litho industry, divest- 
ing itself in 1940 of its film business. 


The move to Vermont was made in 


A ehedoeetey 1S 
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Governor Joseph B. Johnson of Ver- 
mont (center) helps cut the 30th an- 
niversary cake of the Polygraphic 
Company of America. Assisting the 
governor are Robert W. Werblow, 
(1.) president of the company, and 
James Werblow, vice president and 
sales manager 


1936, when the company had out- 
grown its New York plant. Today 
approximately 400. of the company’s 
600 employes are located in North 
Bennington, with the remainder in 
the main office in New York. 

In the 52-page “Miracle of Lith- 
ography,” president Werblow is quoted 
as believing lithography eventually 
will account for 80 percent of the 


graphic arts business. 
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Three New Books From Lithographic Technical Foundation 


ce ITHOGRAPHIC Offset Press 

p Operating,” “Offset Platemak- 
Deep Etch,” and “Offset Strip- 
ping—Color” are the titles of three 





reg 
ing 


new books being published by the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation. 
The first one, on press operating, 
was made available to members the 
first week of October. 

It is a complete revision of “Lith- 
ographic Offset Press Operating,” Vol. 
I, “Preparing and Starting the Press,” 
and ‘Lithographic Offset Press Oper- 
ating,” Vol. I, according to Wade 
Griswold, executive director. The Edu- 
cational Committee recommended this 
new format for more flexible use in 
the many types of training programs, 
as well as making available to the 
lithographic craftsmen a more com- 
pact volume. Every phase of press 
Operating is discussed in its 24 chap- 
ters, beginning with a discussion of 
the offset press, and including chap- 
ters on plate handling, inks, papers, 
paper conditioning, and safety. 

The author, Charles W. Latham, 
has taken into consideration the new- 
est materials, techniques, and equip- 
ment, which have come into being 
since 1945, when the original two 
volumes were published. 

Price to members is $1.80 plus 18¢ 
shipping and handling charge; to non- 
members, $6.00 plus 40¢ shipping 
and handling charge. 

The second book, en offset plate- 
making, was published Oct. 25 and 


represents a revision of the original 


training text published in 1945. In 
this book, the author, Robert F. Reed, 
includes discussions of each technique 
and the technical knowledge behind 
it. He has also given space to the 
preparation and handling of platemak- 
ing materials and discussion of spec- 
ial platemaking materials and tech- 
niques, such as bi-metallic plates. The 
book includes a chapter on safety. 

Price to members is $1.50 plus 18¢ 
shipping and handling charge; to non- 
members, $5.00 plus 18¢ shipping and 
handling charge. 

“Offset Stripping—Color” will be 
available about Nov. 28. The author, 
Bernard R. Halpern, has included in 
this book stripping practice discussion 
from simple flat color book work to 
the most intricate color work. All 
commonly used materials, from gold- 
enrod to glass, and from stripfilm to 
regular film, are reviewed. Special 
instructions in the preparation of flats, 
contacts, and some dot-etching to 
cover such cases where the color strip- 
per might be called on to match tint 
sections, are also included. The book 
includes a chapter on Safety, as well as 
an index. 

Price to members is $1.50 plus 18¢ 
shipping and handling charge; to non- 
members, $5.00 plus 18¢ shipping and 
handling charge. 

All of these publications are being 
issued with the help of the Special 
Educational Expediting Fund, estab- 


lished in 1954, Mr. Griswold said. 





Carnegie Tech Reactivates AIGA 

Students of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, School of Printing 
Management reactivated the Pitts- 
burgh student chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts at a 
meeting held early in October. Of- 
ficers elected for the coming year are: 
president, Paul Duensing; vice pres- 
ident, Douglas Morgan; secretary 
treasurer, Walter Reumer. Professor 
Homer E. Sterling of the School of 
Printing Management acted as facul- 
ty adviscr to the group. 

The program will include a series 
of typographic experiments including 
several keepsake items, the first of 
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which will be “The Rules of the 
Chapel” from Moxon’s Mechanic Ex- 
ercises. Other items on the agenda 
will be a series of guest speakers on 
topics related to the Graphic Arts; 
also, a number of exhibits, the first 
of which will be entitled “World Sur- 
vey of Historical Type Specimens.” 
° 

Donnelley Nameplate Stolen 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chi- 
cago, reported to police recently that 
thieves had stolen the bronze name 
plate from the front entrance of their 
big Cermak Road plant. It was 2’ by 
4’, weighed 75 pounds, and was valued 
at $1,000. Police bel’eve the job 





could have been done by the same 
gang of “metal experts” that recently 
looted Glessner House (Lithographic 
Technical Foundation) of its down- 
spouts and repeated the stunt on East- 
man Kodak Co.’s mammoth Chicago 
plant in the same neighborhood. 
& 

Air Conditioning Show: Atl. City 

The 9th Air Conditioning & Re- 
frigeration Industry Exposition, first 
to be held in the East since 1949, 
is planned for Atlantic City, Nov. 
28-Dec. 1, according to F. G. Coggin, 
Detroit Controls Co., chairman of 
the exposition committee. 

More than 6,000 pieces of equip- 
ment and parts, valued at almost three 
million dollars, will be displayed. A 


> 


force of 3,000 “experts,” the largest 
group of top engineers and executives 
ever assembled in the air conditioning 
and refrigeration field, will be on hand 
to answer visitors’ questions. 

“Control of temperature and hu- 
midity in any processes involving the 
use of paper has become extremely im- 
portant in recent years,’ Mr. Coggin 
said. 

“At the show, executives of the 
printing industry and of paper and 
paper products, will find many new 
ideas to increase production, improve 
quality control and reduce mainte- 
nance costs.” 

© 
T & H Calendar Critic Named 


The 1956 Tileston & Hollingsworth 
calendar critic will be William T. 
Clawson, advertising manager, Miller 
Printing Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., according to an announcement 
from Howard Wallingford, T & H 
vice president in charge of sales. 

Jchn G. Glover, T & H, listed the 
following schedule: New Haven, 
Conn., Feb. 7; Hartford, Conn., Feb. 
8; Boston, Feb. 13; Providence, R. L, 
Feb. 14; Springfield, Mass., Feb. 15; 
Worcester, Mass., Feb. 16; Waterville, 
Me., Feb. 10 or 17; Philadelphia, 
March 7; New York City, March 9; 
and Baltimore, Md., March 13. 

Craftsmen’s clubs will sponsor the 
calendar night, with the following 
exceptions: Junior Executives Club 
for Philadelphia; Navigators Club for 
New York; and the Maine Graphic 
Arts Association for Waterville. 
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Oak is just one of the woods that New York 
and Penn farms for its harvest of fine papers. 
And because New York and Penn produces 
80% of its own pulp you can be sure that 
their natural resource larder is never empty. 
Tomorrow’s paper crop is already growing 
in scientifically-managed New York and Penn 
woodlands and on the lands of nearby inde- 
pendent tree farmers. 

Small-mill flexibility combined with big- 
mill efficiency and savings are all part of 
New York and Penn’s scientific management 
that extends all the way from seedling to fin- 
ished paper. This attention to detail at every 
step of the way is reflected, too, in New York 


This woodyard covers 
41 acres at New York 
and Penn’s mill in Lock 
Haven, Pa., within easy 
reach of the nation’s 


largest printing markets. 





GREAT PAPERS FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW 


and Penn’s ability to satisfy (with savings) 
not only the needs of some of the nation’s 
leading magazines, paper merchants and 
printers, but the equally special and exact 
needs of smaller users, too. 

Magazine papers? Book papers? Offset 
papers?... yes, all these and others benefit 
from N. Y. and Penn’s 65 years of paper- 
making experience. You, too, can profit— 
materially—from this experience. If you have 
a special paper or cost problem, it will pay 
you to get the whole N. Y. and Penn story— 
today. Ask your merchant. Or phone MUrray 
Hill 6-6090. New York & Pennsylvania Co., 
230 Park Ave., New York 17. 


New York and Penn 
Kile Cle Fgoer lanl acti ceed 


Super © English Finish © Eggshell © English Finish Litho ¢ Offset * Music * Bond © Tablet * Duplicator * Mimeograph * Drawing * Imitation Press Board * and other specialty grades 











LNA’'s promotion committee met in New 
York City recently to launch its pro- 
gram for the 6th Annual Lithographic 
Awards Competition and Exhibit. Seat- 
ed (1. to r.) are: Ralph D. Cole, former 
committee chairman, president, Consoli- 
dated Lithographing Corp.; George P. 
Hughes, committee chairman, vice-pres- 
ident, Kindred, MacLean & Co.; and 
John M. Wolff, Jr., executive committee 
representative, vice-president, south- 


western div., Western Printing & Litho. 
Co. Standing (1. to r.): W. Floyd Max- 
well, LNA executive director; Edward 


K. Whitmore, president, Oberly & 
Newell Lithograph Corp.; Edward E. 
Peterson, The Forbes Lithograph Mfg. 
Co.; Howard C. Minnich, The U. S. 
Printing & Lithograph Co.; Gordon C. 
Hall, LNA western mgr.; George J. 
Walsh, pres., Offset Engravers Associ- 
ates, Inc.; and H. W. Morse, LNA. 


Plan 6th LNA Awards Program; Hughes is Promotion Chairman 


The Annual Lithographic Awards 
Competition and Exhibit will be spon- 
sored for its sixth successive year by 
the Lithographers National Associa- 
tion, it was announced Oct. 11 by 
W. Floyd Maxwell, executive director. 
The growing interest of national ad- 
vertisers, exemplified by their increased 
participation in each year’s Awards 
Competition, has been the most en- 
couraging aspect of the Association’s 
sponsorship of this industry-wide en- 
deavor, said LNA president, Carl R. 
Schmidt, president of Schmidt Lith- 
ograph Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

“In every sense, LNA’s Awards 
Competition is demonstrating to 
American industry how effectively 
offset-lithography can serve their 
printed needs and is helping to in- 
crease our industry’s sales volume.” 

Mr. Schmidt also announced the ap- 
pointment of George P. Hughes, vice- 
president of Kindred, MacLean & Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y., as chairman 
of the 1955-56 Lithographic Promo- 
tion committee. 


At a meeting of the committee in 


Lithographer Speaks in Oshkosh 

Charles A. Conrard, Western Print- 
ing & Lithograph Co., Racine, Wis., 
gave a talk in Oshkosh, Wis., to 
industrial engineers and management 
men from Fox River valley industrial 
companies last month at a workshop 
sponsored by Assoc. Industries, Inc. 
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New York City last month prelimin- 
ary plans were made for the industry’s 
$50,000-a-year Partici- 
pation will be open to all members 
of the lithographic industry, both 
LNA members and non-members, ad- 


promotion. 


vertisers, advertising agencies, com- 
mercial designers and artists, and other 
producers of lithography. 

Minor revisions are being made in 
the Competition’s 45 classifications to 
keep pace with changes in the produc- 
tive output of the industry; however, 
entries will be accepted in such main 
categories as direct mail advertising, 
point-of-purchase displays, posters, 
packaging material, art prints, books, 
magazines and house organs, maps, 
calendars, metal lithography, etc. 

It is planned to distribute over 
100,000 entry blanks early in Jan- 
uary, together with announcement 
brochures containing the rules and 
regulations of the Competition. The 
Committee will also publish an 
Awards Catalog as in previous years, 
which will illustrate the winning 
pieces with appropriate credit listings. 


Heim Named Scheible Executive 

John B. Heim has been elected a 
director, vice president and general 
production manager of the Scheible 
Press, Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Heim 
was formerly superintendent of the 
lithographic division of Case-Hoyt 
Corp. 





Ad Group Tour R-T-K 


Runkel-Thompson-Kovats, Inc., 
Chicago, was host, Sept. 30, to a 
group of advertising agency men and 
women enrolled in the Advertising 
Production course sponsored by the 
Chicago Federal Advertising Club and 
the Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago, as session No. 1 in the ad- 
vertising workshop. 

The group saw the operation of 
lithographic, letterpress and gravure 
facilities and learned about the print- 
er’s problems in production of direct 
mail pieces, catalogs, point-of-pur- 
chase displays, outdoor posters and 
other products. 

In the Workshop’s second session, 
Oct. 7, Walter Surgeon, General 
Printing Ink, Chicago, discussed 
“There’s More To Ink Than Meets 
the Eye.” Other basic printing pro- 
cesses were covered in succeeding 
meetings, including a visit to the 
Partridge & Anderson trade plate 
shop, where preparation of duplicate 
plates for lithography was demon- 
strated. 

* 
Canco Names Operations Chief 


Lester W. Graaskamp, vice presi- 
dent of American Can Co. in the New 
York office, has been named vice 
president in charge of operations for 
Canco’s central division. He succeeds 
the late M. P. Cortilet. 

* 
B & B Appoint New Managers 

Gordon J. McCarrell was named St. 
Paul district sales manager, and Paul 
J. Sundberg, Jr., was appointed to a 
similar position in the Duluth office, 
for Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn. 
Announcements were made Oct. 12 
by D. W. Brabeck, vice president and 
general sales manager. 

Mr. McCarrell, who has been man- 
ager in Duluth, will fill the position 
left vacant last month by the sudden 
death of Newell C. Paige, who had 
been with the company since 1926. 
Mr. McCarrell joined Brown & Bige- 
low as a salesman in the Minneapolis 
district in 1948, and was advanced 
to the Duluth managership in 1952. 

Mr. Sundberg joined Brown & Bige- 
low in 1953 as a salesman in the 
Rochester, Minn. district. 
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High Intensity Grafarcs give you fasfer plate-making, cut time in half on process exposures. 


They have the power to punch through dense Kodachromes . . . assure uniform coverage of 


large areas. You get sharper reproduction every time. Dot undercutting becomes a thing of 
the past. Color temperatures remain constant. Illumination variables are eliminated. Densities 


are accurately controlled, regardless of line voltage variations, and they're fully automatic. 








Challenger Camera Arc Lamp 


Vertical trim; 75 amperes; 23 volt. Gr afarc 9 5 Amp ere 
Grafarc 140 Ampere Printing Lamp 
Print ing Lamp For use with vertical printing frames 
For use with vertical printing frames under 40” x 50”. 


40” x 50” and larger. 





THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
17 CITY PARK AVENUE © TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


Please send free literature on Strong Grafarc Lamps. 
Overhead model printing lamps avail- 

able for use with horizontal printing frames. NAME 
i Burn in normal position, avoiding smoking FIRM 
of reflector and preventing ash from deposit- STREET 
ing on surfaces in the light path. Models for 


Monotype Huebner MH photo composing CITY & STATE 
machines assure precise control of intensity NAME OF SUPPLIER 
EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 

















for accurate repeats. A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION 
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Here's why 


ATLANTI 


of all genuinely 


watermarked bonds 


Ist BECAUSE... Atlantic Bond with 
the genuine watermark is the only paper 
with weight shown in watermark! 


Ist BECAUSE... Atlantic Bond is made better! 
It looks so much whiter, brighter. It snaps 
and crackles...feels so good to the touch! 


Ist BECAUSE... Atlantic Bond, “The Printers’ 
Paper,” assures you better impressions...sharper, 
clearer halftones...a constant affinity for ink! 


Ist BECAUSE... Atlantic Bond is 
moisture controlled for dimensional stability — 
which assures accurate register on every run! 
Find out for yourself why Atlantic Bond 

is America’s best selling #1 Sulphite! Ask your 
Atlantic Merchant for a free sample packet. 


EASTERN 





EXCELLENCE IN FINE PAPERS 


Atlantic Papers 


Products of Eastern Corporation + Mills in Bangor and Lincoin, Maine 
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Rossotti Names Art Director 

Appointment of Miss Jerry Jolley, 
packaging designer and consultant, as 
art director was announced last month 
by Nathaniel Peters, general manager, 
West Coast division of Rossotti Lith- 
ograph Corp. 

Prior to becoming associated with 
Rossotti, Miss Jolley maintained stu- 
dios in San Francisco and New York 
City. The San Francisco Advertising 
Club selected her as the most out- 
standing woman packaging designer 
of the west. 

Some of her more recent packaging 
designs include the M & M “Finger 
Tip Identity” candy box, and Spice 
Island’s ‘Floating Vinegar Sampler,” 
which received an award from the 
Packaging Des:gn Council in Chicago, 
New York and London. 

e 
Canco Inspects With TV 

Television is used to determine the 
sharpness of a knife by American Can 
Co.’s machine shop in Cincinnati for 
inspection of chrome-plated blades 
used in lithographic coating machines. 
Magnifying the blades’ thin edges 288 
times their actual size, the TV set is 
part of a newly developed system that 
helps inspectors check for tiny imper- 
fections. Previously, inspectors looked 
at the blades through an ordinary 
microscope. 

In this new application of closed- 
circut television, the first used in the 
can-making industry, according to 
Canco officials, a small industrial TV 
camera does the job, transferring what 
it “sees” to a receiving set a few feet 
away. To inspect a blade edge, the 
inspector moves it slowly through a 
holder under the microscope. As each 
part of the blade passes under the 
microscope it is reproduced on the 
receiving set screen as a horizontal bar 
about four inches wide. Also appear- 
ing on the screen are two thin verti- 
cal lines, very close together, which 
indicate tolerance limits. 

e 
Offset in at Williams 

Williams Printing Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., established 45 years ago, recent- 
ly added 20,000 square feet of floor 
space by taking over a section of 
building formerly occupied by Rich 
Printing Co. Williams completely re- 


Miss “Int'l Print- 
ing Week” 


Miss Joanne Dru 
was recently named 
“Miss International 
Printing Week” for 
1956. With Miss 
Dru, is Amadeo 
Tommasini (l.), 
president of the In- 
ternational Associa- 
tion of Printing 
House Craftsmen, 
sponsors of the 
event, and Ralph 
Sheppard, a direc- 
tor of Printing In- 
dustry of America. 
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modelled its offices and added a MoZel 
29 (23 x 31) Miehle offset press, a 
Baum folder and several pieces of 
binding equipment. 

“We now have a 100 percent work 
load for the offset, and we had to 
get out and sell 90 percent,” said 
W. Walter Lenoir, plant Supt. 

* 
New Offset Papers, NPTA Hears 

A synthetic resin used during the 
war for wet-strength paper maps and 
enjoying a considerable market now in 
household towels, outdoor poster board 
and other applications, may go a long 
way toward solving some customer 
complaints on offset papers such as 
curling, lack of dimensional stability, 
etc. This prediction was made at Na- 
tional Paper Trade Association’s con- 
vention in Chicago, Sept. 19-21, by 
Clem W. Kohlman, advertising man- 
ager, Industrial Chemicals division, 
American Cyanamid Co. 

“The speed-up in printing processes 
and the tremendous expansion in off- 
set lithography have created new 
problems,” he said. 

“We have found that if melamine 
resin is added to the beater at the 
paper mill, strength can be achieved 
in the paper with much less beating 
of the pulp.” This tends to lower the 
tendency to curl, it was stated. 

“Now please don’t ask me where 
you can get such paper! I hope that 
in a year from now I can give you an 
answer.” 

Reprints from Modern Lithography 
containing an article on this subject 
were distributed at the session (See 
ML, August, 1955) 
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Foroman-Managoment Course 
The 1955-56 Graphic Arts course, 


a program of instruction designed to 
: 


offer supplementary training for jun- 
ior executive positions of managerial 
and production responsibilities through 
the cooperation of Boston University, 
the Graphic Arts Institute of New 
England, and the Boston Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, started its 
first semester Sept. 19, and will end 
during the week of Jan. 16, 1956; 
the second semester will begin during 
the week of Feb. 6 and conclude the 
week of May 21. 

The Foreman-Managenent training 
program, newest course to be added, 
is the product of the cooperative ef- 
forts of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation and the Printing Industry 
of America and has proved to be high- 
ly successful, according to officials. 

As additional registrations come in, 
they will be approved by the instruc- 
tor; and when more than 15 are en- 
rolled, the class will be repeated dur- 
ing the second semester. 

+ 
McCandlish Man Dies 

William B. Wilson, senior sales rep- 
resentative in the New York office 
of McCandlish Lithograph Corp., sub- 
sidiary of U. S. Printing & Litho- 
graph Co., died Oct. 17 at St. Fran- 
cis Hospital, Jersey City, N. J. He 
was 70. 

Mr. Wilson had represented Mc- 
Candlish in metropolitan New York 
since early 1931. His business life was 
spent as a salesman of lithographing 
material, notably posters and adver- 


tising displays. 
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Che Successful Craftsman ........+44- 


e « e e Constantly Increases His Knowledge 
and Improves His Skills 


Here are 3 new LTF Publications to help you toward success .... 


#505/6 — “Lithographic Offset Press Oper- 
ating” by Charles W. Latham. A complete re- 
vision of former texts on this subject. 


In one compact volume every phase of press 
operating is discussed and consideration given 
to all of the newest materials, techniques and 
equipment which have come into being since 
1945 when the two original volumes on this 
subject were published. 








OFFSET 
PLATEMAKING 


Price: — To members $1.80 plus 18¢ shipping 
charge; to non-members $6.00 plus 40¢ shipping 
charge. 


#504 — “Offset Platemaking — Deep-Etch” 
by Robert F. Reed. A revision of the original 
training text published in 1945. Much has been 
done in the field of platemaking since then and 
this volume includes all the new information on 
materials, techniques and equipment developed 
during the 10 year period. 


Price: —To members $1.50 plus 18¢ shipping 
charge; to non-members $5.00 plus 18¢ shipping 
charge. 


#512 —“Offset Stripping — Color” by Bernard R. Halpern. At long last! The result of many 


years of effort. Includes every accepted stripping practice from simple flat color book work to 
the most intricate color work. 


Price: — To members $1.50 plus 18¢ shipping charge; to non-members $5.00 plus 18¢ 
shipping charge. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY 


LITHOGRAPHIC TECHNICAL FOUNDATION, Inc. 
131 East 39th Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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Unions Protest Cold Type Use 

Three California trade union con- 
ferences, meeting at Fresno Oct. 1 and 
2, voiced protests against the use of 
cold type for the setting of the Los 
Angeles Great Register. A taxpayer’s 
suit has been filed against the Los 
Angeles County Recorder in an at- 
tempt to force the job back to metal 
type under a disputed passage in the 
state’s constitution. The Cal. Con- 
ference of Typographic Unions, the 
Cal. Conference of Bookbinder Un- 
ions, and the Cal. Allied Printing 
Trades Conference all expressed senti- 
ments in favor of the taxpayer’s suit, 
although no specific action was taken. 

e 
Revised LNA Awards Showings 

Several dates of the showings of 
the Fifth Annual LNA Awards Ex- 
hibit have been changed since they 
were announced last month. The 
revised schedule follows: 

Nov. 1-4, Elks Club, Waterloo, 
Iowa; sponsored by Stewart-Simmons 
Co. 

Nov. 8, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn.; sponsored by Buckbee-Mears 
Co., McGill-Warner Co., H. M. 
Smyth Printing Co., Tracy Litho- 
graphers, and St. Paul Advertising 
Club. 

Nov. 16, Normandie Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sponsored by Buckbee- 
Mears Co., Bureau of Engraving and 
Minneapolis Adv. Club. 


i] 
Unique P. & L. to Suburbs 


Unique Printers & Lithographers, 
Chicago, will move to their new 
building at 5500 W. 31st St., in 
Cicero this month. Located close to 
the Chicago city limits, the new one- 
story plant has 16,000 sq. ft. of work 
area and is completely air condi- 
tioned. New equipment to be in- 
stalled includes a Miehle 23 x 29 inch 
one-color offset press, a large cutter, 
a folder, a temperature control sink 
and other plate making facilities, 
James Semrad, president, said. Offset 
was introduced in 1940 and with the 
new Miehle, four offset presses will be 
in operation. 

About 75 percent of commercial 
advertising work is now done by of- 
set, according to Mr. Semrad. 





2-Color Miller M.A.N. Previewed 


More than 300 industry leaders at- 
tended a premier showing of the 
first-installed new two-color Miller 
M.A.N. Offset Press in this hemis- 
phere, at the Rapid Service Press 
plant, Boston, Oct. 6. 

A 30 x 44 broadside lithographed 
by the new press, was mailed to guests, 
explaining its advantages and showing 
(by unfolding the mailer) how the 
press was transformed from 22 tons 
of crated parts in Rapid’s shipping 
room, to a precision machine. A 
mechanic from the M.A.N. factory, 
with the aid of Miller experts from 
Pittsburgh, Pa. especially trained in 


Hosts at the open 
house, premiering 
the new 2-color 
Miller M.A.N. offset 
press, at Rapid Ser- 
vice Press, Boston, 
were (left to right): 
Malcolm Hagar, vice 
president; Donald 
C. Hagar, president 
and treasurer; and 
Stuart M. Hagar, 
vice president. 


Germany, assembled the machine. 

Donald C. Hagar, Rapid’s president 
and treasurer, made a trip to Germany 
to see the press in operation, after 
Miller had completed a survey to 
choose a centrally located offset plant 
on the East Coast of the U. S. for the 
installation. 

Malcolm Hagar, vice president in 
charge of sales, and Stuart M. Hagar, 
vice president in charge of promotion, 
were also hosts at the Open House 
in addition to Donald Hagar. 

The press is installed in an air- 
conditioned room decorated in mod- 
ern style to match the colors of the 
press itself. 





White Joins Rec. & Stat., Boston 

Gerry H. White, formerly offset 
supervisor of Sanderson Brothers, No. 
Abington, Mass., has joined Record- 
ing & Statistical Corp., Boston, as as- 
sistant to Albert A. Richards, Jr., off- 
set superintendent. Mr. White had 
been at Sanderson for two years, and 
previous to that with the Boston Off- 
set Co., Boston, for 12 years where 
he was pressroom foreman for the last 
eight years. 

He entered the industry in 1922 
with Tichnor Bros., Boston, where he 
became offset superintendent. 

* 
Polglase is Chief Engineer 


Appointment of B. C. Polglase, Jr., 
as chief engineer of R. Hoe & Co. was 
announced Oct. 11 by J. L. Auer, 
president. He succeeds C. A. Harless, 
who resigned as vice president to go 
into private practice. Mr. Harless will 
devote one-half of his time to Hoe’s 
graphic arts engineering, including 
research and development, for the 
next year. 

Mr. Polglase has over twenty-five 
years experience in the graphic arts 
in the following capacities prior to 
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joining the Hoe Company as assistant 
chief engineer in 1952: engineering 
supervisor, Goss Printing Press Co.; 
general superintendent, Doubleday & 
Co.; works manager, Shellmar Prod- 
ucts Corp.; and plant manager and 
chief engineer, American Colortype 
Co. 
e 

Miehle Mgrs. Total 215 Years 

At a recent managers’ meeting in 
the Chicago factory of Miehle Print- 
ing Press and Mfg. Co., six territory 
managers represented a total of more 
than 215 years of service with the 
company. They are: W. J. McWil- 
liams, head of Chicago area sales, with 
Miehle since 1911; C. A. Mills, Phil- 
adelphia, 31 years; N. T. Steed, New 
York, 40 years; H. Iverson, San Fran- 
cisco, 34 years; H. H. Shierk, Detroit, 
33 years; and C. R. Endicott, Los 
Angeles, 32 years. 

@ 

Stecher-Traung Man Dies 


Chester S. Booth, veteran Chicago 
area sales representative of Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corp., died Oct. 
1, in his Evanston, IIl., home at the 
age of 69 years. 
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ask the man 


who knows 








Carl Abele, recently appointed manager of Gevaert’s 

Graphic Arts Department, offers his years of experience and 
know-how to the trade in handling a complete line of sensitized 
graphic supplies. 

Ask your dealer today about Gevaert Products. 

FILMS - PLATES : PAPERS 


GO GEVAERT— SEE THE DIFFERENCE! 





THE GEVAERT COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 


321 WEST 54th ST., 150 N. WACKER DR. 6370 SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
NEW YORK 19,N.Y. CHICAGO 6, ILL. LOS ANGELES 38, CALIF. 
IN CANADA: TORONTO 2-B, ONTARIO 
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Cinc. Litho Buys Day Co. 

The Cincinnati Lithographing Co. 
has purchased the property of the 
J. H. Day Co. in Cincinnati, for ap- 
proximately $500,000, and will take 
possession next month. Plans for fu- 
ture use of the property were not an- 
nounced. Included in the purchase 
are 5.3 acres of land and seven fac- 
tory buildings with 200,000 square 
feet of floor space. 


Character Merchandising Talk 

Young Lithographers of New York 
met Oct. 5 and heard Murray Benson, 
Kagran Corp., discuss the licensing of 
N.B.C. properties such as Howdy 
Doody, J. Fred Muggs, Paul Winchell 
and Jerry Mahoney, Herb Sheldon, the 
“Today”, “Home” and “Tonite” TV 
shows and others. 

More than 35 members attended the 
first meeting of the new year at the 
Advertising Club, New York. Max- 
well Friedman, president, welcomed 
the group and introduced Monroe 
Adams, chairman of the blood bank, 
who appealed to members to donate 
to the blood bank as there is some 
danger that the graphic arts quota 
might not be met. 

New members joining the organiza- 
tion are: Joseph Debiase, Kindred- 
McLean; and Romano Zanen, Brett 
Lithographing. 

The next meeting, Nov. 9 at the 
Ad. Club, will be ‘The Sale I Like 
to Remember” night, and 10 industry 
leaders will speak for five minutes each 
about their particular favorite sale. 


° 
Ace Carton VP Dies 

Michael S. Lambert, vice president 
of Ace Carton Co., Chicago offset 
manufacturers of folding paper boxes, 
died Oct. 6, in his La Grange Park 
home. He was 74. 

cy 

Eureka Celebrates 50 Years 

Eureka Specialty Printing Co., 
Scranton, Pa. celebrated its 50th an- 
niversary recently with a reception, 
dinner and plant tour. J. H. Dunham, 
Jr., president, accepted for his com- 
pany, the many kudos and tributes of- 
fered on the contributions to the pro- 
gress of the graphic arts that Eureka 
has made. 


NAP-L Conven- 
tion Promotions 


Roll-O-Graphic and 
Electronic Mechan- 
ical Products Co. 
sponsored two pro- 
motional ideas that 
attracted many con- 
vention goers to 
their booths at NAP- 
L's 23rd annual con- 
vention in Cleve- 


land, Sept. 21-24. 


The attention-get- 
ting qualities of 
Miss “Tri-Mol’’ are 
not hard to see in 
photo (1. to r.): Paul 
Guglielmo, presi- 
dent, Roll-O-graph- 
ic Corp.; Vic Troisi, 
Mel Zusick, and 
Julie Graifman, all 
of Roll-O-Graphic. 


More than 400 per- 
sons were present- 
ed with a key at 
the Electronic booth 
and only one was 
made to fit the pad- 
lock on a treasure 
chest, which con- 
tained a Luxometer 
and accessories val- 
ued at $500.00. 
Holder of the lucky 
key was Irv Pries, 
W. Jj. Keller Co., 
Buffalo (1.). Morris 
R. Ost, president of 
EMPTCO, congratu- 
lates him 





“Safety” Factor in Purchasing 

The purchasing of materia!s for 
manufacture or maintenance in print- 
ing plants can be handled, not only 
with price and quality factors, but 
also the safety element in mind, con- 
tends E. L. Bacon, of D. F. Keller & 
Co., Chicago lithographers. 

In a brief discussion of “Purchasing 
For Safety,” in National Safety Coun- 
cil’s September News Letter for its 
printing and publishing section, Mr. 
Bacon discusses the importance of 
considering the safety angle when 
buying paper stock, machinery and 
equipment, solvents and other chem- 
icals. Paper houses are cooperating 
closely to comply with his company’s 
specifications that paper skids shall 
not be over 56 inches high, the safe 
capacity of the lift trucks, he said. 

Manufacturers of presses and other 
equipment have usually provided 
most safety features, Mr. Bacon as- 
serted, and their installations can be 
relied on for proper and safe location 
of controls, junction boxes and lines 


in the most convenient places. Used 
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equipment ‘s commonly sold “‘as is,’ 
o purchasing and engineering depart- 
ments should give close attention to 
replacements or additions to safety de- 
vices. In buying electrical supplies 
only approved materials should be 
considered he counsels, and recom- 


mended buying “name brands.” 


Regarding solvents, D. F. Keller & 
Co. uses a special wash formulation 
which is more expensive than ordinary 
solvents but its high flash point is 
worth the difference he maintained. 
The solvent is used for preliminary 
cleaning of offset blankets and damp- 
ening rollers, but finishing off is done 
with benzene. Although this may be 
more dangerous, if it is kept in small 
safety cans, the fire hazard is kept 
to a minimum he said. 


Bishop Dies in Boston 

J. Lawson Bishop, Williamson Off- 
set Co., Boston, died Sept. 7, follow- 
ing a long illness. He had also been 
with Tudor Press, Inc., and T. O. 
Metcalf Co., Boston lithographers. 
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Jacobson is Flint Manager 


The Howard Flint 
Ink Co. has an- 
nounced the ap- 
pointment of Carl 
O. Jacobson as 
manager of its Min- 
neapolis branch fac- 
tory. Mr. Jacobson 
has had fifteen 
years experience in 
the printing ink in- 
dustry. 





Lithographers in Boston Ad Club 

Eugene R. Shrader, Brooks Co., 
Inc., and Max G. Marple, Rapid Serv- 
ice Press, Inc., have been appointed 
co-chairmen of the reception commit- 
tee of the Advertising Club of Boston. 
Mr. Maple was on the Ad Club’s 
Golf Tourney committee that spon- 
sored the Sept. 22 outing as was Her- 
bert Stephens, U. S. Printing & Lith- 
ograph Co., Boston. 


Bank Stationers’ Workshop 

Bank stationers from all over the 
country participated in the two-day 
workshop Oct. 4-5 at the Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Bank automa- 
tion was the main item on the agenda. 
Sponsored by LNA’s Bank Stationers’ 
Section, 53 members of the industry 
representing 32 firms also discussed 
billing, budgeting and salesmen’s com- 
pensation. 

The effect of bank automation on 
the industry occupied the opening ses- 
sion Oct. 4, which was led by chair- 
man George W. McSweeney, presi- 
dent, Deluxe Check Printers, Inc., 
Chicago. Discussion leaders and topics 
at the Oct. 5 sessions were: “‘Billing”’, 
Clark R. Gregory, Jr., president, The 
Herald Printery, Louisville; ‘“Budget- 
ing,” Fred J. Kraemer, Jr., executive 
vice president, Dennison & Sons, Long 
Island City; and ‘‘Salesmen’s Compen- 
sation,” William Hutchings, vice pres- 
ident, Clarke & Courts, Houston. 

A final report on the Section-spon- 
sored Stoessel Imprinting Machine was 
presented by the chairman of the Im- 
printing Development committee, 
Cecil N. Rudnick, president, Joseph 
Berg Mfg. Stationer, Inc., New York. 
A “round-up” session devoted to mis- 
cellaneous topics suggested by the par- 
ticipants ended the workshop. 


The meeting concluded with a ban- 
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quet attended by 75 persons sponsored 
by the Commercial Lithograph Co., 
Courier-Journal Lithograph Co., The 
Herald Printery and the Kentucky 
Lithographing Co. 
* 

Book Mfrs. Hear Howard 

Harry F. Howard, works manager, 
Mass., 
spoke on “Education Council of the 
Graphic Arts and Its 
Worth,” at the opening session of the 


Plimpton Press, Norwood, 


Industry 


1955 Conference, Book Manufactur- 

ers’ Institute, Greenbrier Hotel, White 

Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 13-15. 
e 


Another Chamberlin President 
When Garwood Chamberlin, E. A. 
Merkle, Inc., was elected president of 
the Graphic Arts Association at the 
Association’s annual meeting recently, 
he made history by being the son of 
a former president of the Association. 
His father, Richard Chamberlin, 
served as president during 1943-44. 
He was also the first treasurer of 
Printing Industry of America, serv- 
ing for two terms, 1945-1947. 
Garwood Chamberlin is assistant to 


the treasurer and chief accountant of 
E. A. Merkle, Inc. 


Toronto Exhibit Draws Crowd 

Sears Limited held its third biennial 
Exhibition in Toronto, Oct. 17-22 in 
its showroom on Spadina Road, and 
drew visitors from many parts of 
Canada. Sixty pieces of major graphic 
arts equipment were shown, 14 for the 
first time in Canada. ATF presses, 
Baumfolders, Craftsman Layout tables, 
Lawson cutters, nuArc plate-making 
equipment, and many other machines 
were among the exhibits. 

The cover of the 24-page three- 
color booklet announcing the event 
was lithographed on an ATF Chief 
24, one of the presses seen at the 
showing. 

e 


Greet Customers With Postmark 

Pitney - Bowes, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn., in a circular mailed to its 
postage meter customers, suggests 
printing colorful Christmas messages 
with a postmark ad plate. Twelve 
designs are available. 





June, ‘57 is Goal for Consol. 

The Biron division of Consolidated 
Water Power & Paper Co. will be the 
site of Consolidated’s multi-million 
dollar expansion program, it was an- 
nounced last month by Stanton W. 
Mead, president. A new, high-speed 
paper machine is scheduled for full 
operation by June 1, 1957. 

Biron division is located in the Vil- 
lage of Biron, four miles north of 
Wisconsin Rapids on the Wisconsin 
River. 

The new machine, designed to meet 
increasing demand for enamel print- 
ing papers, will have a speed of from 
2000 to 2500 feet per minute and a 
width of 185 inches. The new unit 
will increase the company’s enamel 
paper production by 30 percent. 

It is estimated that the entire ex- 
pansion program will cost $15,000,- 
000. Biron division boilerhouse and 
steam turbines will be enlarged as 
well as the groundwood pulp depart- 
ment and groundwood bleach plant. 
Additional sulphite and semi-chem- 
ical pulp will be supplied to Biron 
from existing facilities at Wisconsin 
Rapids division through the pipeline 
connecting the plants. Wisconsin Rap- 
ids bleaching facilities will be increased 
to meet demands of the new machine 
and pulpwood requirements at both 
mills will be increased. Over 150 will 
be employed to operate the new ma- 
chine and expanded auxiliary facilities 
when completed. 

@ 
Lithographers Incorporate 

Process Lithographers, Inc., print- 
ers, lithographers, has been granted 
charter of incorporation listing capital 
stock of 500 shares, no par value. Di- 
rectors: Renee Ross, Shirlie Studnick 
and Lillian Sugarman, all of New 
York City. 

Grand Litho Corp. has been granted 
charter of incorporation listing cap- 
ital stock of 200 shares, no par value. 
Directors: Nellie Fader, Vincent E. 
Caccese and Murray Ziegler, all of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Delta Litho Corp. has been granted 
charter of incorporation listing capi- 
tal stock of 200 shares, no par value. 
Directors: Seymour Hotchner, Claire 
Hotchner and Hattie Hotchner, all 
of New York. 
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ou can achieve the finest 
— 4 
halftone repro duction 
economically with 


WARREN S 


FotoPlate 


PRESENSITIZED LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE 








— its excellent dimensional stability. 


No special technique is required. 


nNanrens 


STAN DARD 





For additional details and instruction booklet, consult any FotoPlate Distributor, 
or communicate with manufacturer’s headquarters: 
S. D. WarREN Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts 





Among the advantages of FoToPLaTe are: 


— its speed and ease of preparation and use. 
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36,852,107,470 People See Ads 

Citing Trafic Audit Bureau figures 
to prove the point, Warner R. Moore, 
president of Outdoor Advertising Inc., 
New York, says that more than 36 
billion exposures to advertising mes- 
sages per month can be obta‘ned using 
full national coverage with outdoor 
advertising. 

In the news letter and promotional 
leaflet Mr. Moore continues that al- 
though Chevrolet, Wrigley, and Safe- 
way produce completely different 
kinds of consumer goods, they all 
benefit from using the big volume ad- 
vertising medium, outdoor advertising. 

° 
Reeve Dies in California 

William J. Reeve, Utah Lithograph 
Co., Salt Lake City, died Oct. 7 in 
Santa Ana, Calif. He was 71. 

6 
W. Coast Yearbook Firm Expands 

Myers Yearbook Co. has moved its 
West Coast production plant from 
Redwood City, Cal., where it has been 
located since its establishment two 
years ago, to San Jose, Calif. A 15,- 
000 square-foot building at 225 Post 
St. has been leased by the firm, which 
employs about 75 people at its yearly 
peak. According to the San Jose 
Chamber of Commerce, the firm’s in- 


stallation represents a capital invest- 
ment of about $100,000. Verne Barr 
is plant manager. 
® 

Photo Society to Hear E-K Man 

The November meeting of the New 
York section, Technical Division of 
the Photographic Society of America 
will hear Howard C. Colton, head 
of the Color Products Information sec- 
tion and Professional Color sales for 
Eastman Kodak Co. Mr. Colton’s sub- 
ject, ““New Color Print Materials” will 
be a discussion of the characteristics 
of Kodak color print materials type 
C and type R. He is a graduate of 
Harvard University and is a teacher at 
Rochester Institute of Technology and 
University of Rochester. 

© 

Met. Lithographers Meet Nov. 10 


Metropolitan Lithographers Assn., 
New York, will have the first dinner 
meeting of the winter season Nov. 10 
at Hotel Shelburne. The program will 
be a panel on “Plant Management,” 
including a question and answer ses- 
sion. Nonmember Union shop 
(A.L.A.) employers are invited. 

Two Monday evening training clin- 
ics for new salesmen and production 
assistants are also scheduled for Nov- 
ember. 





Offset Prospers in Manitoba 

Canada’s province, Manitoba is in 
the middle of an expanding industrial 
empire, and printing and allied activ- 
ities rank close to the top in dollar 
value, according to recent news bul- 
letins from that northwest area. 
Stovel-Advocate Press, Ltd. with 275 
employees, doing both lithography and 
letterpress and also embossing, electro- 
typing, art work and assembling fold- 
ing boxes, has been a leader in the 
field. 

Printed material includes maga- 
zines, directories, pocket books, maps, 
calendars, folding paper boxes, high 
fidelity colour printing and other 
items in the commercial and book 
branches of the business. The com- 
pany has the largest commercial plant 
in Canada west of Toronto. 

Stovel-Advocate Press Ltd. was 
formed in March 1952, by a merger 
of Stovel Press Ltd. and Advocate 
Printers Ltd. Stovel Press Ltd. has 
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been in operation since 1889, and Ad- 
vocate Printers was established in 
1905. The building, occupying a full 
city block, contains 84,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. The lithographic press 
room has seven presses. 

On June 28, 1954, the wholly 
ewned subsidiary, Home Publishing 
Co. Ltd., established in 1904, changed 
its name to Stovel-Advocate Publica- 
tions Ltd. This subsidiary owns and 
publishes eight magazines and trade 
journals: Prairie Grocer and Provi- 
sioner; Canadian Welder; Trade and 
Commerce in Western Canada; Motor 
in Canada; Canadian Farm Imple- 
ments; Western Canada Coal Review; 
Oil in Canada and Parecambrian. The 
company, employing a staff in excess 
of forty, is the second largest pub- 
lisher of trade magazines in Canada. 

The eight trade magazines have a 
combined monthly circulation of 68,- 
500, and in 1954 published 7,094 
pages of magazines. 





Cavedo is Sales Manager 


Kermit B. Cavedo has been named 
sales manager of The Baughman Co., 
Richmond, Va., according to an an- 
nouncement made last month by Leo 
Napotnik, president. Mr. Cavedo has 
been art director since 1949. 

e 
Redstone Speaks in Boston 


Thomas E. Redstone, business man- 
ager, Springdale Laboratories, division 
of Time, Inc., was guest speaker at 
the Oct. 17 meeting of the Boston 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 
Illustrating his talk with models and 
films, Mr. Redstone, discussed the ac- 
complishments of the laboratory, such 
as: development of a press which re- 
putedly prints at 2,000 web feet per 
minute; improved techniques which 
reduce press makeready from a prev- 
ious high of 40-70 hours to a present 
low of 20-22 hours; and a new lock- 
up technique which resulted in yearly 


savings to Time of 11% million dollars. 


> 


« 
Lawson Honors Andrews 


Charles M. Andrews, who started 
his career with E. P. Lawson as an 
office boy and rose to be vice president, 
was feted at a party last month in 
honor of his 25th anniversary with the 
company. Mr. Andrews was presented 
with an engraved watch by David 
W. Schulkind, president of Lawson. 

In discussing the highlights of Mr. 
Andrew’s career, Mr. Schulkind point- 
ed out the vital part that Mr. An- 
drews played in the development of 
the first successful Hydraulic Clamp 
Cutter, introduced by Lawson in 
1947. 

e 
Chicago Exhibits Ad Art 


The 23rd annual exhibition of ad- 
vertising and editorial art, sponsored 
by the Art Directors Club of Chicago, 
will open Nov. 10 in the auditorium 
and galleries of the new 41-story Pru- 
dential Building on Chicago’s down- 
town lake front. Among categories 
for which entries were submitted are 
point of sale and outdoor display 
pieces, direct mail, house organs and 
book jackets adapted to production 
by lithography. For the first time, 
art work for television commercials 


will be included. 
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W.C. HAMILTON & SONS ¢ MIQUON, PA. 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 
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ESTABLISHED 1856 


H. H. Hanson, Chairman of the Board . Lane Taylor, President J. H. Dunton, Vice President in Charge of Sales 


December 1955 
WHY BOND PAPERS 


WILL BE BETTER IN 1958 


Progress can fool you. It can creep up so that you hardly know it's 
happening. 


Take bond papers. They're much better than 10 years ago. 


That's because one or two mills produced a better paper, and the rest 
had to catch up or go under. Just like automobiles, frozen foods, re- 
frigerators, or almost anything else you'd care to mention. 


And that's the reason bonds will be better in 1958, too. Competition 
is the mother of improvement. ~ 


But this is 1955, and the bond you buy is for 1955. From all we can 
gather, the Hamilton Bond of 1955 has vaulted into the lead in the 
bond—improvement race. It's the best there is, the No. 1 sulphite 
the rest of the industry must match. 











To be truthful, this is something of a surprise to us. Over the years, 
we've kept making improvements in Hamilton Bond. Apparently, we've hit 
the jackpot. At any rate, some time ago word began to filter back to 
us that printers in increasing number were standardizing on Hamilton 
Bond. That secretaries (who really put bonds to the acid test) were 
requesting it by name. 


Hamilton Bond is a real bond — genuinely watermarked, surface sized, 
prehumidified. It is delivered in a moisture-proof package. We don't 
have to "stretch," like Huck Finn, to say that it does superbly all 
the things a bond is supposed to do. It prints well. It lies flat 
and feeds perfectly. It stands up like a soldier under hard use and 
long campaigning. Its strength and folding endurance are exceptional. 
It's hard to detect erasures on it. 





Some of these things you can test on this sheet. But the truest test 
is a sample run on Hamilton Bond...and it's a test you really should 
make. See your Hamilton Bond merchant or write direct, won't you. 








Sincerely, 
W. C. HAMILTON & SONS 


Me) aan 


J. H. Dunton 
Vice President in Charge of Sales 


THIS LETTERHEAD IS LITHOGRAPHED ON HAMILTON BOND, WHITE, SUB. 24 
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Secaucus Plant for Pitman 

A $500,000 industrial transaction 
involving the sale of a tract in the 
Metropolitan Industrial Terminal in 
Secaucus, N.J., for construction of a 
new plant for the Harold M. Pitman 
Co., has been reported. 

The land was acquired by the 
Bonanno Bros. Construction Co. of 
Union City, who will build a new 
facility for occupancy by Pitman 
under a long-term lease. 

This is an expansion move for Pit- 
man, and will replace the present 
location in North Bergen which the 
company has occupied 20 years. 

* 
NPTA See Lithoed Place Mats 

Scenic place mats, lithographed 
from original oil paintings by 
“Grandpa Stein,” were exhibited by 
Graphic Arts Process Co., Detroit, at 
the recent Chicago convention of the 
National Paper Trade Association. 
“Grandpa Stein,” according to Ken 
Crawford, sales manager of the De- 
troit firm, is 64-year-old Jack Stein 
of Dayton, O., who, after retiring as 
head of a building construction firm, 
turned to painting as a leisure-time 
hobby. Later, Grandpa Stein, Inc. was 
organized to market offset reproduc- 
tions of his pictures, as place mats 
for public eating houses. The art work 
is reminiscent of the work of the 
famous Grandma Moses. 

First run of the mats was 200,000 
each of 24 different subjects. Each 
set is packaged in a carton with a 
cellophane window. 

° 
Crawford Upped at Western 

Harold Crawford has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of the new plant 
of Western Printing & Lithographing 
Co. at Hannibal, Mo. The new opera- 
tion will be devoted to production of 
high school and college annuals and 
yearbooks for the American Year- 
book Co. 

° 
Western Honors Dell 

George T. Delacorte, Jr., president 
of Dell Publishing Co., New York, 
received an honorary 14 carat gold 
reproduction of Poughkeepsie’s Honor- 
ary Citizen’s card from Mayor Robert 
E. Stevens of Poughkeepsie, last month. 
A dinner was held at the Anchor Inn 


by Western Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Co. to honor officials of Dell Pub- 
lishing Co. Approximately 50 Dell 
Publishing Co. and Western Printing 
and Lithographing Co. executives 
from New York, Racine, Wisconsin, 
California and Poughkeepsie attended. 


* 
Booklet on NY & Penn's 65 Years 

New York and Pennsylvania Co., 
New York, is celebrating its 65th an- 
niversary with the publication of a 
48-page commemorative book telling 
how the production of 500,000,000 
pounds of paper a year—enough to 
form a four foot web 75 times around 
the world—represents a 2500 per cent 
growth since 1890. 


It all started, according to the book- 
let, when, in 1880, two brothers from 
Philadelphia, L. D. and M. M. Arm- 
strong, moved into Lock Haven, Pa., 
to establish one of the country’s first 
paper mills; several years later, start- 
ing another at Johnsonburg, about 
100 miles distant. 


In 1890, Col. Augustus G. Paine 
came back to Lock Haven and effected 
a merger with the Armstrong interests, 
by adding a pulp mill at Wilsboro, 
N.Y., to form what is today known 
as the New York and Pennsylvania 
Co., Inc. In 1920, a new streamlined 
plant, the Castanea mill, was built 
alongside the original mill at Lock 
Haven. 

Today, three thousand people are 
employed at New York and Penn, 
with the immediate services of at 
least twice again that number. 

In 1929, the company states, the 
average American spent $6.86 for 
printed material; in 1942 the figure 
had almost doubled to $13.47, and 
by 1975, which will be the company’s 
85th anniversary, the figure is expect- 
ed to reach $17.13. 

* 
W. Coast Platemaker Moves 

Gregory & Falk, San Francisco 
lithographic plate maker, has moved 
to 540 First St. from quarters previ- 
ously occupied in Paterson Pacific 
Parchment Co.’s building at 74 Rincon 
St. The company is installing new 
photo composing and other equipment 
to handle large plates (up to 61”) 
for both metal and paper lithography. 
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McCandlish President Speaks 
Harold A. Speckman, president, Mc- 

Candlish Subsidiary, U.S. Printing and 

Lithograph Co., spoke at the fifth an- 





nual sales conference, Philadelphia 
Paper & Cordage Association, at the 
Poor Richard Club recently. Mr. 
Speckman’s topic was, “Good Morn- 
ing, Mr. Salesman.” As a buyer of 


paper, he gave some pointers on what 


he expected of salesmen calling on 
him. 

a 
AIGA Plans Magazine Analysis 

The first of two Magazine Critique 
Seminars sponsored this season by the 
Magazine Clinic of The American 
Institute of Graphe Arts is scheduled 
for Nov. 15, 7:15 p.m., at the Insti- 
tute headquarters in New York. Sev- 
eral magazines will be analyzed and 
criticized objectively by a panel of 
art directors, including: 

Robert Cato, Glamour; Carl Fischer, 
Sudler & Hennessey; Allen Hurlburt, 
Look; Anthony Mazzola, Town and 
Country; Conrad Weink, Pageant; and 
Henry Wolf, Esquire. 

Among magazines tentatively se- 
lected for this first Magazine Critique 
are: American Journal of Medicine; 
Power; School Executive; The Sign; 
and World Petroleum, The meeting 
will subdivide into four or five dis- 
cussion groups and later there will be 
a brief summarization and a chance 
for questions from the floor. 

The second and final Magazine 


Critique will be held next March. 
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BB&D Adds Morris to Sales 


Thomas V. Morris 
has been appointed 
to the sales staff of 
Bensing Bros. and 
= Deeney, Philadel- 
b phia. He will cover 
the New York terri- 
tory, including 
Brooklyn and Long 
Island. 

° 


Management Conf. Speakers 
Printing Industries 





Association 
Inc.’s first production management 
conference, to be held Nov. 5 at Mis- 
sion Inn., Riverside, Calif., will have 
as speakers John G. Gerken, Print- 
ing Industry consultant (Managing 
Printing Production) and Don Som- 
mer, PIA technical director (Esti- 
mating’s Part in Production Plan- 
ning). Six discussion groups scheduled 
are: 

1) “Estimating’s Influence on Pro- 
duction,” moderator, Jack Bronston, 
Western Lithograph Co. 

2) “Production Office—Shop Rela- 
tions—Personnel Management,” mod- 
erator, George Peterson, Jeffries Bank- 
note Co. 

3) “Production Standards,” mod- 
erator, Don Sommer, PIA-Washington. 

4) “Materials Handling,” modera- 
tor to be named. 

5) “Meeting Delivery Schedule,” 
moderator, William Voris, Los Angeles 
State College. 

6) “Quality Control,” moderator 
to be named. 

= 
Glassine & Greaseproof Story Told 

Ralph T. Nazzaro, representing the 
Glassine & Greaseproof Manufacturers 
Association, will address the Tenth 
TAPPI Plastics Conference at their 
annual meeting to be held Nov. 14-15 
at the Brooklyn Law School, Brook- 
lyn, New York. TAPPI is the techni- 
cal Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry. 

Examining the place that glas- 
sine and greaseproof papers have 
made for themselves in the plastics 
industry, Dr. Nazzaro will discuss 
topics such as: (a) the inherent pro- 
tective qualities of these functional 
packaging papers, how they keep 
aroma in or out, flavor in or out, etc. 
(b) the specific engineering qualities 
that give these papers ease of handling 
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on both high speed automatic machin- 
ery and in manual operation. (c) the 
special converting qualities that make 
glassine and greaseproof good bases for 
conversion by means of lacquer coat- 
ings, hot melt coatings, polyethylene 
coatings, surface waxings, wax lami- 
nating, release treatment, mildew and 
moldproof . . . His discussion will 
stress quality, service, and economy, 
and will cover release treatment, and 
mildew and moldproof coatings. 

Dr. Nazzaro is vice president in 
charge of research of the Westfield 
River Paper Co., Russell, Mass. 

a 
B&B — Best Annual Report 

The annual report of Brown & 
Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn., was judged 
“best annual report of the Graphic 
Arts Industry,” for the 12th consecu- 
tive year. The award was announced 
in New York by an _ independent 
board of judges in the fifteenth an- 
nual survey of Financial World.” 

Brown & Bigelow also won the gold 
Oscar for the “Best of All Industries” 
in 1953 and the silver Oscar for the 
“Best of all Distributing and Mer- 
chandising” in 1948. 

The bronze “Oscar of Industry,” 
based on the company’s 1954 report, 
was presented to Charles A. Ward, 
president, at the annual awards din- 
ner, Hotel Statler, New York, Oct. 24. 

Produced under the supervision of 
E. C. Peterson, executive vice-presi- 
dent, the 1954 Brown & Bigelow re- 
port is in four colors printed in the 
company’s Talio-Crome process. Pro- 
duction was under the supervision of 
Earl Prestrud and art work was by 
Richard Noble. Type face used was 
Garamond. (Ed. note: The type you 
are reading is Garamond.) 

e 
POPAI Director Speaks to Clopay 

Norton B. Jackson, executive di- 
rector of the Point-of-Purchase Ad- 
vertising Institute, Inc., New York, 
addressed a recent three-day sales clinic 
held by the Clopay Corp. at the Cin- 
cinnati Club. 

Mr. Jackson, who spoke on “How 
to Make Point of Purchase Material 
Earn Bonus Dividends,” pointed out 
to the sales group how to get retail 
dealers to use point-of-purchase dis- 
plays to increase sales. 





Ideal Names Two at Chamblee 





Chas. Fadden 


Leslie Phillips 


Leslie Phillips has been named su- 
perintendent and Charles R. Fadden, 
office manager, at Ideal Roller & 
Manufacturing Co.’s new plant in 
Chamblee, Ga. 

Mr. Phillips was formerly assistant 
superintendent of the Chicago plant 
and has been with Ideal for 10 years. 

Mr. Fadden has been with Ideal 
since 1949 and is originally from Calif. 

® 
New Film: “The Magic Box” 

The Folding Paper Box Associa- 
tion of America has released a new film 
titled ““The Magic Box,” in full color 
on 16mm. film. The story of the fold- 
ing box in the American economy is 
told with many examples of current 
use in the supermarket, pharmacy, 
modern kitchen, hardware store, etc. 

The film was produced by Stanley 
Neal Productions in Hollywood, and 
the historical sequences were shot at 
the Hal Roach Studios. Factory, de- 
sign and laboratory scenes were made 
at the plants of members of the As- 
sociation. It may be booked for group 
showings and can be secured for 1956 
International Printing Week by con- 
tacting Modern Talking Picture Serv- 
ice in major cities in the U.S. 

® 
L & S Forms Creative Div. 

Lutz & Sheinkman, New York, has 
announced the formation of a Creative 
Merchandising division, with Jack 
Landman as division head. Mr. Land- 
man was formerly sales promotion spe- 
cialist in packaging materials for E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Formation of the Creative Mer- 
chandising division will offer a special 
service to advertising agencies and 
manufacturers, according to Phil Smit, 
executive vice president. Services will 
include planned campaign research in 
the field of creative lithography, box 
wrapping design, multi-color printing, 
and other point-of-purchase materials. 
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You have to run new CONSOLITH GLOoss to fully ap- 
preciate the quality and performance this sparkling 
new Offset delivers at a cost only slightly higher than 
ordinary uncoated papers. 

Leading lithographers who are using it for catalogs, 
folders, inserts and similar quality jobs are downright 
enthusiastic. They say the fully mineral-coated, highly 
finished surface of CONSOLITH GLOss provides the su- 
perior printability and opacity of more expensive off- 
set papers. Its high dimensional stability and excellent 
strength, bulk, and ink receptivity also make impor- 
tant contributions to topflight press performance. 
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new CONSOLITH GLOSS 
makes the best impressions! 


Like all Consolidated Papers, new CONSOLITH GLOSS 
is pre-tested on the press to assure consistently fine 
quality results. But why not test it yourself, too? Only 
your Consolidated merchant has it, and he’ll be glad 
to give you free trial sheets. Just run them and see 
why so many top lithographers have been so quick to 
praise this exceptional new offset value. 


0 | enamel 


| papers 
production gloss * modern gloss « flash gloss 
productolith * consolith gloss * consolith opaque 
CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO. © Sales Offices: 135 S.La Salle St., Chicago 3, 1% 
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Table at convenient working height. 


Exhaust slot removes contaminated air through 
slot all around perimeter of working area at 


high velocity. 


M Acid resistant KOROSEAL lined disposal pitches to 
a KOROSEAL lined 2” drain. 


Processing of plates on an everlasting smooth 


surfaced slate slab. 


Large heavy duty ball-bearing type built-in suc- 
tion blower operates quietly and is belt driven 
by a standard speed motor. 


M Reduces absenteeism. 


Tends to reduce insurance rates. 


Increases production. 


SOME OF THE USERS OF 
“CHAMPION” EQUIPMENT 


IN CHICAGO: 


Jahn & Ollier Engraving Co. 
Chicago Litho Plate Graining 


Co. 
American Offset Co. 
Collins, Miller & Hutchings 
Superior Engraving Co. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
Central Type Setting Co. 
Caspers Tin Plate Co. 
American Can Co. 
OUT-OF-TOWN USERS 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Gugler Litho Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Conner Lithographers 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hall Brothers 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Epsen Litho Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Atlanta Litho Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Crane Howard Litho Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Arrow Engraving Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Marathon Corporation 
Neenah, Wis. 
A. L. Garber Co. 
Ashland, Ohio 
Litho Plate Service Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 
American Litho Co., Inc. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Ideal Litho Service 
San Antonio, Texas 
Strobridge Litho Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Lithographic Plate Service 
North Hollywood, Cal. 
IN LOS ANGELES: 
Mission Engraving Co. 
Dillion Lithograph Co. 
Colortone 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Bridgeport Engraver’s Supply Co. 


California Ink Co. 
Harold M. Pitman Co. 
E. T. Sullebarger Co. 
Roberts & Porter, Inc. 

IN CANADA 


Toronto Type Founders Co., Ltd. 


Latimer, Ltd., Toronto 


Robert Allworth, Ltd., Toronto 
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COMPLETELY ELIMINATES 


HAZARDOUS FUMES 
Check these advantages: 


M Removes all hazardous fumes at their source— 
no odor in shop and offices. 
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100th Anniversary for Rand McNally in 1956 


AND McNally & Co., Chicago, 
has announced it will observe the 
100th anniversary of its founding 
with special publishing events and 
centennial programs in 1956. The 
company produces more than 250,- 
000,000 maps a year, although other 
types of publishing and printing actu- 
ally account for the larger percentage 
of its business, according to Andrew 
McNally II, president. 

The centennial observance will in- 
clude a two-day program in Chicago 
Jan. 5-6, to be called “The Chicago 
Assembly” and devoted to the theme, 
“The Challenge of a Changing World.” 

Sessions of the Assembly will fea- 
ture leading speakers from the fields 
of government, communications and 
the graphic arts, transportation, bank- 
ing, and education. 

The company will publish a cen- 
tennial edition of the prize-winning 
Rand McNally Cosmopolitan World 
Atlas; a ‘Centennial Atlas of the 
West,” depicting the West in the 
1870’s with some of the first Rand 
McNally maps of the U.S.; two new 
maps of the U.S., which will be the 
first of their kind; new merged relief 
globes; and a commemorative Abra- 
ham Lincoln brochure. 

The centennial will be observed by 
Rand McNally plants in Hammond, 
Ind.; Nashville, Tenn.; Decatur, IIl.; 
and Ossining, N.Y., as well as in the 
company’s principal headquarters and 
plant in Skokie, Ill., and offices in 
Chicago, New York, Washington, and 
San Francisco. 

Rand McNally’s activities include 
printing more than 5,000,000  rail- 
road timetables, and a majority of the 
railroad, airline, and bus tickets in use 
in the U.S. and many foreign coun- 
tries. Some of the nation’s major 
railroads have been customers of the 
company for 100 years, Mr. McNally 
said. It is the publisher of Bankers 
Monthly, oldest banking magazine in 
America; Bankers Directory, and the 
Commercial Atlas, oldest annual pub- 
lished reference atlas in existence. 

The company was founded in June, 
1856, when William H. Rand set up 
a printing office over a bookstore in 
Chicago. In 1858, Andrew McNally 


came to work in Rand’s shop, and the 
following year the printing business 
was consolidated with the ‘Press and 
Tribune” (which became The Chicago 
Tribune on Nov. 1, 1860). Rand 





Andrew McNally III, president and 
great-grandson of the founder of the 
company. 


operated the newspaper’s job printing 
department, and when The Chicago 
Tribune was incorporated on Feb. 18, 
1861, he was head of the mechanical 
department and owned a one-eighth 
interest in the paper. McNally became 
foreman of the Tribune’s job printing 
department in 1862 while it was under 
Rand’s management. Six years later 
the two men purchased the Tribune’s 
interest in its job printing department 
and formed Rand McNally & Co. 
The first Rand NecNally maps ap- 
peared in 1872, although it was not 
until 1875 that the company began 
commercial map publishing with a 
“New Map and Guide to the Black 
Hills.” The first wall-size “Railroad 
and County Map of the United States” 
came in 1876, as did the first ‘‘Busi- 
ness Atlas” (later the Commercial 
Atlas) and the first “Pocket Maps” 
of states and territories. In 1894 the 
“Primary School Geography” marked 
the company’s entry into textbooks. 
The road map, as it is known to- 
day, was fathered by Rand McNally 
in 1917 with a map of Illinois show- 
ing all of the marked highways then 
in existence. Through its “Blazed 
Trails Department,” Rand McNally 
became the first publisher to cover the 
entire U.S. with a uniform set of maps. 
Today, Rand McNally prints more 
than 65,000,000 road maps annually. 
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Baltimore GAA Hears Sommer 

Donald E. Sommer, technical direc- 
tor, Chicago office of Printing Indus- 
try of America, was guest speaker at 
the membership meeting of the Gra- 
phic Arts Association, Inc., Baltimore, 
Oct. 12, His topic was “Accent on 
Production”, and he discussed the 
strong link in the chain of sound 
management, a definite measure or 
standard of efficiency, for production 
performance. Joseph Kinlein, treasurer 
of the Graphic Arts Association intro- 
duced the guest speaker. 

. 
ATF Has “Operator 25” Service 

Western Union “‘Operator 25” Serv- 
ice is now available to speed parts 
orders and repair service to all owners 
of ATF presses and equipment 
throughout the U.S., according to 
Edwin Roth, general service manager, 
American Type Founders, Inc. 

The lithographer who urgently 
needs parts and/or a service man, calls 
his local “Operator 25.” The operator 
will ask a series of questions covering 
the firm name, address and phone; 
whether parts or a serviceman or both 
are required; the serial number of the 
equipment; and the parts numbers and 
quantities required. The information 
will be forwarded to the nearest ATF 
Service Center at once, Mr. Roth 
stated. 

. 
Lithographers Incorporate 

B. and W. Reproduction Corp., 
lithographing and blue-printing, Baton 
Rouge, La., has been granted a charter 
of incorporation listing capital stock 
of $2,000. 

Multi-Graphic Press, Inc., printing, 
etc., New York, has been granted a 
charter of incorporation listing capital 
stock of 100 shares no par value. 
Directors: Milton Siegel, Harry Joseph 
and Irving Burken, all of New York. 

e 
Democrat Opens Milwaukee Office 

Democrat Printing Co., Madison, 
Wis., specializing in commercial and 
publications printing and lithograph- 
ing since the Civil War, opened a 
branch sales office in Milwaukee Oct. 
3. Howard Anderson is in charge of 
the new office. He was formerly as- 
sociated with Zimpelman-Zastrow, 
Inc., Sheboygan, Wis. 
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every word in this 
product name means an_ | 
extra benefit for you... | 








ANSCO REPROLITH 


ORTHO TYPE B | 


THIN BASE FILM | 
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In the graphic field, Ansco’s product names 
tell the story of definite advantages to 
you, your workmen and your customers. 


Reprolith Ortho Type B Thin Base Film, 


for example: 


ANSCO 
. name of America’s oldest manufacturer 
of photographic materials. Means products 
on which you can depend for uniform 
high quality. 
REPROLITH 


. .. famous name in the graphic arts. Means 


wide latitude . . . high contrast . . . clarity 
in white areas . . . excellent dot etching 
qualities. 


ORTHO TYPE B 


. . means full orthochromatic sensitivity 
with high speed—properties which allow 
important time savings in the camera 
or in printing frames and permit the use 
of filters to improve copy rendition and 
reduce handwork on negatives. 


THIN BASE 
. . means you have a special-purpose film 
for halftone positives . . . overlays and 


lateral reversals. The low-shrink safety 
base is only .0035” thick. 

Ask for Ansco Reprolith Ortho Type B 
Thin Base Film and put these outstanding 
advantages to work in your shop. 

FOR HIGH CONTRAST AND DEN- 
SITY, ANSCO REPRODOL DEVEL- 
OPER. Developing time in fresh solution 
2-3 minutes. Laboratory packaged in 2, 

10 and 25 gallon units. 


Ansco Binghamton, New York. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 
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Fraser Open House 
More than 6000 visitors toured the 
pulp and paperboard mills of Fraser 
Companies, Ltd., in Edmundston, N.B. 
and the paper mills of the company’s 
subsidiary directly across the St. John 
River in Madawaska, Me., when the 
mills held Open House for four days 
the last week of September. Guests 
saw conversion of the pulpwood har- 
vest into pulp and paperboard in the 
Edmundston mills, and in Madawaska, 
watched the pulp, which was made 
in Edmundston and pumped through 
mile-long pipe lines over the river into 
the Fraser paper mills, manufactured 
into various grades of paper. 
* 
Arnett in Cinc. for Davidson 
Arnett Enterprises is now the owner 
and operator of the Davidson sales 
and service agency, in Cincinnati. 
Purchase orders for equipment and 
supplies for the Cincinnati territory 
will be issued from Arnett Enter- 
prises at 1005 North Main Street, 
Dayton, O., Stuart E. Arnett, presi- 
dent, said. 
e 
N. Y. Printing Show Judges Meet 
Members of the board of judges for 
the 14th Exhibition of Printing of 
New York Employing Printers As- 
sociation, Inc., to be held Jan. 16-20, 
The Biltmore Hotel, New York, as a 
feature of Printing Week in New 
York, 1956, reviewed the regulations 
and discussed judging standards and 
procedures at a meeting Oct. 3. 
Thousands of printing buyers in the 
metropolitan New York area have been 
invited to take part in the Exhibition 
by having their printers (with plants 
in the area) submit as entries, samples 
of the buyers’ printed matter produced 
since Nov. 15, 1954. The deadline for 
entries is Nov. 15. 
® 
Milwaukee Litho House Formed 
Litho-Graphic Corp. has been estab- 
lished in Milwaukee by a group headed 
by Carroll A. Brussat, president, Nor- 
man O. Lewis and Carl E. Feltes, 
vice-presidents, J. Stewart Murphy, 
secretary-treasurer, and Gordon E. 
Silburth, plant superintendent. The 
firm occupies 10,000 square feet of 
leased space and employs 14 persons. 
Included in the new layout is a 


17th Packaging Show Grows 

More speakers and seminars have 
been added to the already packed 
schedule of the 17th Annual Forum, 
Packaging Institute, Hotel Statler, 
New York, Oct. 31- Nov. 1-2. In 
addition to the program published a 
month ago, these activities and speak- 
ers were included: 


Monday, Oct. 31 
(Management Day) 

Closed circuit color TV telecast is to 
be created for the 17th Annual Forum 
and received “live’’ on a number of 
color TV receivers. 

General Lucius O. Clay, chairman of 
the board, Continental Can Co. is to 
give the keynote address at the Monday 
luncheon. 

Management Day Addresses: The fol- 
lowing leaders in their respective indus- 
tries will present their views on “The 
Management Aspects of Packaging”: 
Fen K. Doscher, vice president, Lily- 
Tulip Cup Corp.; Norman F. Greenway, 
senior vice president, Robert Gair Co., 
Inc.; Charles W. Kaufman, vice presi- 
dent, Kraft Foods Co.; Joel Y. Lund, 
president, Lambert Pharmacal Co,; Di- 
vision of Warner-Pharmaceutical Co.; 
and William Naden, Executive vice pres- 
ident, Esso Standard Oil Co. 


Tuesday, Nov. 1 

Drug and Pharmaceutical Seminar: 
“Current Developments in Collapsible 
Tube Packaging’—Lester B. Platt, execu- 
tive secretary, Collapsible Tube Manu- 
facturers Council. 

Folding Carton Seminar: “Marketing 
and Selling Impact of Folding Cartons” 
—Sherwood Dodge, vice president and 
general manager, Foote, Cone, and Beld- 
ing, New York. 

Materials Seminar: “Car Loading Prac- 
tices — Unit “.oads for Empty Five-Gal- 
lon Pails’’ — H. L. Jaggard, Package di- 
vision, Paulsboro Refinery, Socony Mcbil 
Oil Co.; “New Mechanical Developments 
in Petroleum Packaging” — C. E. Smith, 


Jr. Humble Oil & Refining Co; “Bulk 
Packaging in Corrugated Fibre Board” 
— Walter C. George, Gaylord Container 
Corp.; “Methods for Carloading Wine to 
Reduce Damage” — John Turk, Glass 
Container Manufacturers Institute. 

Corrugated and Solid Fibre Board 
Shipping Container Seminar: ‘Import- 
ance of Easy Opening Containers at 
End Use" — Roy M. King, merchandis- 
ing director, Food Topics. 


Wednesday, Nov. 2 

Printed Packaging Materials Seminar: 
“Printability of Paper Surfaces Used in 
Packaging” — H. J. Connell and A. P. 
Reynolds, S. D. Warren Co.; “Final Re- 
port on Color Control Survey” — F. L. 
Wurzburg, Jr., Printing Ink division, In- 
terchemical Corp.; ‘Panel Discussion on 
Chain Store Lighting” —F. L. Wurzburg, 
Jr., moderator; and “Specifiability of Ap- 
pearance” — R. S. Hunter, Hunter As- 
sociates Laboratories. 

Luncheon — Speaker: George Weiss- 
man, vice president, Philip Morris & 
Co., Ltd., Inc. ‘Operation Mayfair"—How 
a major company determined the need 
for, executed, and launched a complete 
package design revision for a nationally 
distributed cigarette. 

Films and Foils Seminar: Note: Delete 
both papers listed on Preliminary Pro- 
gram. “A Modified Elsberg Olfactometer 
for Quantitative Odor Measurements by 
the Stream Injection Technique” — D. F. 
Clausen, C. E. Felt, L. F. Borchardt and 
A. A. Reinsch, Packaging Research de- 
partment, Physics division, General Mills 
Research Laboratories. “Functional Prop- 
erties of Foil and Foil Structures'’—T. M. 
Hill, Aluminum Company of America; 
“Evaluation of Coefficient of Friction of 
Plastic Films’ — Walter J. Egan, Bake- 
lite Co. 

Package Design Seminar: “Good De- 
sign — A Growing Tendency’—Robert 
G. Neubauer, package designer; “De- 
signs on Management” — Don Brice, 
Dictaphone Corp.; “The Farmer Takes a 
Brand” — Ted Fleischman, Seabrook 
Farms; and “Consumer Reactions to 
Packaging Design” — Don White, Don 
White, Inc. 





camera department, plate room, litho 
art and press departments. 


e 
International Names Siegel 

A. Seigel has been advanced to 
Eastern division sales manager of bags 
and paper for the Southern Kraft 
division of International Paper Co., 
it was announced Oct. 7 by George 
Stuhr, Sr., division sales manager. Mr. 
Siegel joined International Paper Co. 
in 1925 at the company’s New York 
offices. Since 1935, he has been as- 
sistant sales manager of the Southern 
Kraft division in charge of all paper 
products. 

Hugh B. Vergara has been named 
to replace Mr. Siegel as assistant sales 
manager. Mr. Vergara has been with 
the company since 1935 in the New 
York office. 
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PIA Opens Phila. “Home” 

Printing Industries of Philadelphia, 
Inc., officially opened its new head- 
quarters with an ‘“‘open house” party 
Oct. 7. The new building will house 
the complete facilities of the associa- 
tion including a graphic arts library, 
modern school rooms, conference rooms 
and offices for members of the staff. 

The building is a two-story brick 
structure, including a full basement, 
and provides approximately 8,500 
square feet of space. PIA played host 
to its 240 member firms, the Junior 
Executives Club of Philadelphia and 
the Philadelphia Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen at the open house. 

The 16 members on the staff of the 
association acted as guides on the tour 
of the new building which is located 
at 1900 Cherry St. 
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Cronar Discussed in Cincinnati 


DuPont’s polyester 
photographic film base was described 
and illustrated with slides by Norman 
P. Cutler, DuPont Photo Products 
technical representative, at a dinner 
meeting of the Cincinnati Litho Club, 
Oct. 11 at Hotel Alms. The program 
was concluded with showing of a 
color film, ““The DuPont Story.” 

Club president William E. Staudt, 
Jr., has appointed nominating com- 
mittees to select candidates for the 
election of officers in December. Pros- 
pective slate will be announced at the 
November meeting. 


new Cronar 


Past presidents 
of the club will be guests of honor 
at the December session. 


committee in- 
cludes: John O. Sanker, consultant; 
Albert J. Kirst, Aljen Associates; Paul 
Grendelmeyer, U. S. Printing and 
Lithograph Co.; Arthur Hunnemeyer, 
Technicraft, Inc.; Richard E. Har- 
vey, Tru-Color Offset Service Co.; 


The nominating 





and Howard Woods, Nielsen Litho- 
graphing Co. 
New members welcomed at the 
October meeting were Robert Banks, 
Banks Litho Reproductions; Frank 
Lacher, Lacher and Thomas 
Brinkman, Cincinnati Lithographing 
Co., Inc., who transferred from the 


Wash., D. C. Litho Club. 


IPEX Reviewed at Baltimore 


Litho Club members heard Roy P. 
Tyler, installation and service man- 
ager, Harris-Seybold Co., tell of his 


impressions of the International Print- 


Sons; 


ing Exhibition in London last summer, 
at the Oct. 17 meeting. Mr. Tyler 
had charge of the Harris-Seybold ex- 
hibit at the show. He has been with 
the company for 25 years. 

New member Roger B. T. Wil- 
liams, Thomsen-Ellis-Hutton Co., was 
introduced by membership chairman 
John Lavin. 

The annual Christmas Party and 
Ladies Night will be held in the Cas- 
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Washington Litho 
Club awarded Sene- 
felder busts to its 
nine past _presi- 
dents Sept. 27 at a 
meeting attended 
by 148 members 
and wives. 

Left to right, front 
row: John J. Laver- 
ine, 1948; Paul A. 
Heideke, 1947; 
Charles Storey, 
1946; William W. 
Heintz, 1945 and 1949. Back row: Frank 
H. Mortimer, 1954; Jack O. Blades, 1953; 
Robert E. Rossell, 1952; Charles W. 
Cook, 1951; and A. R. Materazzi, 1950. 





well Room, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Saturday, Dec. 17. 
urged to make reservations early as 
space is limited. 


Storms Play Havoc With Picnic 


Hurricanes “Connie” and “Dianne” 


Members were 


washed out the Sept. 10 annual outing 
of the Boston Litho Club, set for 
Smith’s Caterer’s picnic grounds at 
Williard K. Joyce, 
New England manager, Miehle Print- 
ing Press & Mfg. Co., chairman of the 


Assinippi, Mass. 


special functions committee, re-sched- 
uled the outing for Sept. 24, at the 
Stow Country Club, Stow, Mass. The 
members did go to Stow despite more 
stormy weather. All outdoor events 
were cancelled but the indoor program 
was very successful. A smorgasbord 
was enjoyed. 

Thomas J. Cain, foreman, offset 
department, Hub Offset Co., Boston, 
and BLC secretary-treasurer, brought 
a TV set and the World Series game 
provided adequate entertainment. 

The “Lithogram,” monthly bulletin 
of the Boston Litho Club, is having 
something new for its front cover for 
eight months this season (it started in 
September). Each cover will be a 
four-color production of subjects con- 
cerned with the graphic arts. 

Publicity chairman Burt Reed, W. 
Oliver Tripp Co., obtained plates 
from a series of eight four-color ad- 
vertisments used by the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Bos- 
ton, in national publications. The 32 
plates were then brought to the Re- 
cording & Statistical Corp., Boston, 
where reproduction proofs were pulled 
and new plates made with a 30% re- 
duction in size. Covers were then 
printed on 80-lb. coated stock by 
R & S through the courtesy of R & S’s 
vice president Terry Shuman, and 
plant manager A. E. Nanry. The re- 
mainder of the 8-page bulletin was 
lithographed by Hub Offset Co. 

James F. Beldotti, a past president 
of the Boston Litho Club, has been 
advanced to plant superintendent at 
Rand Avery-Gordon ‘Taylor, 
Boston. He was offset superintendent 


Inc., 


before the new appointment. 
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New Lithoday Packaged Offset Inks 


PACKED IN CANS-—-READY TO RUN 


A few basic Lithoday colors, plus black and 
white, are all you need for a complete Lithoday 
service. Color, in endless variety, is always at 
your finger tips. You can use the ink as is, or 
mix your own colors according to simple-to- 
follow instructions. This completely new ink 
service meets all of your regular commercial 
lithographic needs—ordinary straight color 
work, process color, black and white half-tone, 
and special colors. Available now in | and 5- 
Ib. cans, Lithoday cuts your ink investment to 
rock bottom. Ask your IPI salesman for de- 
tails—today! 


IPI, IC and Lithoday are trademarks of Interchemical Corporation 






ORDER NOW! 


Write today on your hiteked | 
for this handy Lithoday color specimen book. 


Interchemical 


CORPORATION 
Printing Ink Division 


67 W. 44th ST., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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SAVE on press cylinders! 
LOWER equipment costs! 





WORN CYLINDERS 


RECONDITIONED 
GOOD AS NEW! 


For the past twenty years, Arthur Tickle Engineer- 
ing Works has specialized in reconditioning dam- 
aged printing press cylinders or cylinders that 
have been reground previously on the bodies and 


are too small in diameter. 


Reconditioned Cylinder is fully inspected before delivery. 
Spraying cylinder body with stainless steel. 


Cylinders rebuilt by our process are more dura- 
ble because of the increased hardness of the 
deposited metal! In addition, all cylinders, upon 
arrival, are further checked for size, condition of 
bearers and journals and body runout in order 
to eliminate unnecessary work or discover hid- 
den sources of future trouble. 





Cylinder journals, if scored or worn, are rebuilt 
with High Carbon Steel (363 Brinell hardness) 
and ground to standard diameter, with a result- 
ing increase in the life of the cylinder! 


Write, Wire or Phone for Complete Details! 


ARTHUR TICKLE ENGINEERING WORKS, INC. 


21 Delevan Street e Brooklyn, 31,N. Y. 
MAin 5-4200 
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Club Visits Photo Studio 

After dinner at the Villard Club, 
Oct. 25, Milwaukee Litho Club mem- 
bers and guests saw a demonstration 
of commercial photography at the 
Pohlman Studios Inc., Milwaukee. 
Studies of camera technique and light- 
ing problems were discussed by Mr. 
Pohlman, assisted by a model. 

The following Saturday night, the 
29th, the Club had its annual Fall 
Dance at the Marine Dining Room, 
Elk’s Club. Activities started at 8 
p.m. and included dancing, buffet 
lunch and a floor show. 


Public Printer at October Meeting 
One hundred members and guests 
attended the Oct. 6 dinner meeting 
of the St. Louis Litho Club at the 
York Hotel. Raymond Blattenberger, 
Public Printer of the U. S. addressed 
the group on “Offset Comes of Age 
in the Government Printing Office.” 

He prefaced his talk with com- 
ments regarding the partnership of 
offset and letterpress exemplified in 
such phrases as: “The wedding of 
lithography and relief printing.” and 
“Offset as a member of the team.” 
He pointed out that the offset printer 
is ready and willing to contend for 
equal rights on equal grounds, and 
wants to remove all the restrictions 
that grew up in the letterpress print- 
ing houses where offset had been in- 
troduced as an innovation. 

Mr. Blattenberger described the job 
of setting up a division of offset in 
the GPO. The division now has the 
responsibility for all offset functions 
and operations. 

A balance between letterpress and 
offset equipment has been established, 
and the GPO now has 30 offset presses 
in sizes from 22 x 34 to 42 x 58. 
It has 4 offset cameras—two 40 
x 40, one 40 x 48, and a 16 x 20. 
About 100 plates or more a day are 
made, mostly 42 x 50 and 35 x 40. 
Last year the GPO ran 120 million 
impressions from 16 thousand plates; 
they now run a million offset impres- 
sions daily. One press has a slitting 


attachment and one recently had a 
perforator installed. 

Mr. Blattenberger pointed out that 
nine months after the organization of 
the offset division as a separate organi- 
zation, they were able to reduce the 
scale charges for opaquing, stripping 
negatives and some other operations, 
by as much as 25%. 

Walter Blattenberger, secretary of 
the St. Louis Litho Club and first vice 
president of the National Association 
of Litho Clubs, introduced his father. 


Head table guests were: Mike Im- 
perial, Skinner-Kennedy Printing Co., 
president of the St. Louis Craftsmen’s 
Club; and John M. Wolff, president, 
Western Printing & Litho Co., and di- 
rector of the Graphic Arts Associa- 
tion of St. Louis. 

Election of officers of the Club was 
to be held at a closed meeting at the 
York Hotel on November 3. 

The annual Christmas Party is 
planned for Dec. 1 at the York Hotel 
according to Al Boes, club president. 








the “Watercote” 


Color Proving Method 
on Opaque White Vinyl 
SAVES TIME 
SAVES COSTLY PLATES 


“Watercote” has speed and economy no 
other multicolor method can match. 





Colors are printed and developed one up- 


on the other without protection or lamin- 
ation between colors. 


NOT AN OVERLAY PROCESS. 
All colors are positive prints on a white 
opaque sheet of plastic, from negatives, 
and registered by surprinting. All colors 
are clear and potent. 
td 


Check the Advantages of “Watercote” 


@ Detects errors before making 
costly plates. 
Prevents “Made-over” waste. 
Prevents misregister. 
Checks Tint Values. 
Prevents omissions. 
Checks size, fold and trim. 
Better than a Van Dyke. 
Serves as color proof for 
customer approval. 


DIRECT 
REPRODUCTION CORPORATION 


611-813 UNION 





STREET BROOKLYN 15 NY 
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Send for the 


ainted 


“Get Acqu 
TRIAL KIT 








2 sheets of “‘Loftrite’’ #30 — 24x 30’x .010” 


WATERCOTE TRIAL KIT 


contains: 


4 Eight ounce cans emulsion. 
(Yellow, Red, Blue and Black) 


Plus simple directions. Easy to follow. 


ALL for $7.50 





Send Coupon Now! 


Direct Reproduction Corp. 
811-813 Union Street 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me your Watercote trial kit. En- 
closed find check for $7.50. 


Dept. M 














ORDERED BY 
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You can’t wiggle your way out of it — 


Crescent makes the best. 


Look to Crescent for ink leadership! 





_ INK & COLOR COMPANY 


464 N. 5th St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
3901 W. Rohr Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


INKS FOR LETTERPRESS © LITHOGRAPHY * FLEXOGRAPHY * ROTOGRAVURE 





LITHO CLUB GUIDE 








BALTIMORE 
Norwood A. Heselbach, Secy. 
Interchemical Corp. 
720 East Pratt St, Baltimore 2, Md. 


BOSTON 
Thomas J. Cain, Secy. 
Hub Offset Co. 
175 Purchase St., Boston 10 


BUFFALO 
Vic Reisch, Secy. 
33 Eiseman Ave., Kenmore 17, N. Y. 


CANTON, Ohio 
Jack R. Reinart, Secy. 
1012 Maryland Ave., S.W., Canton 


CHICAGO 
Fred L. Faulkner, Secy. 
Chief Printing Co. 


CINCINNATI 
Peter Schannes, Secy. 
Mail-Way Advertising Co. 
229 East Sixth St. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


CLEVELAND 


Milton Cornman, Secy. 


! 
1325 W. 73 St., Cleveland 2 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY 
Charles H. Waterhouse, Secy. 
27 Van Ness St., Springfield, Mass. 


DALLAS 
L. J. Reynolds 
6306 Latta St., Dallas, Texas 


DAYTON 
Richard Clark, Secy. 
740 Vine St., Piqua, 0. 


DETROIT 
John Murphy, Secy. 
13110 Santa Rosa, Detroit 


HOUSTON 
D. Burton Pitts, Secy. 
61 Reisner, Houston, Texas 


MILWAUKEE 
Allan N. Williams, Secy. 
4463 N. Morris Blvd., Wilwaukee 11, Wis. 


NEW YORK 
Tom Cavallero 
Schlegel Litho. Corp. 
2nd Ave. & 22nd St., New Y 
Meets 4th Wednesday, Building ites Club 


ONTARIO 
Harold E. Swift, Sec 
179 Bartley Drive, , 16, Ontario, Canada 


PHILADELPHIA 
Joseph Winterburg, Secy 
622 Race Street, Philadelphia 6 
Meets 4th Monday, Poor Richard Club 


QUEBEC 
John Martin, Secy. 
prope! Printing Co., Ltd 
0 St. Antoine St., Dees, Canada 


ROCHESTER 
Roy Bippes, Secy 
Box 401, 87 Pleasant Ave., Pt. Pleasant, N. Y. 


ST. LOUIS 
Walter Blattenberger, Secy. 
1310 South Spring St., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


TWIN CITY 
Paul Rudin, Secy. 
Brown & Bigelow 
Quality Park, St. Paul 4 


WASHINGTON 
H. Thos. Driver, Secy 
PO Box 952, Benj. Franklin Sta. 
Washington, D. C. 
Meets 4th Tuesday 


NAT’L ASS’N OF ag CLUBS 
Frank Mortimer, Exec. Sec 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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TC Club Hears KC Man 

Lawrence E. Kussow, district sales 
manager, printing & writing paper 
div. of Kimberly-Clark Corp., spoke to 
more than 57 members and guests of 
the Twin City Litho Club at the Oct. 
meeting on “Paper for Offset Lith- 
ography.” The sulfite and sulfate 
methods of making pulp were ex- 
plained to the audience. Mr. Kussow 
averred that offset papers are more 
difficult to make than paper for letter- 
press and that the litho trade offers 
more opportunity than most others 
for a man of foresight and initiative. 

Guests of the Club at the meeting 
were Wm. Laughlin, Gene Koelenk, 





Lawrence Kussow 


Harvey Schaefer and Charles Carlson, 
all from Carpenter Co.; R. C. Turn- 
quist; Ken Beltmann, Brown & Bige- 
low; M. McSvitty; Richard Lund- 
gren, O. N. Olsen Photo; Don Wie- 
gert; Ken Ludaska; Jack Hodes and 
Rol Winquist. 

New members inducted into the or- 
ganization were Clark Foster of Kim- 
berly-Clark and Harold Backus, Sin- 
clair & Valentine. 

The slate of officers proposed for 
1956 is: president—Ed. Sorenson, 
John Roberts Co., St. Paul, Minn.; 
vice pres—Herb Werner, H. M. 
Smyth Co., St. Paul, Minn.; secretary 
—Marvin Haenze, Photomatic, Mpls., 
Minn.; treasurer—Len  Holzinger, 
Photomatic, Mpls., Minn. The Board 
of Governors: N. Albrecht, Offset 
Service, Mpls., Minn.; Red Marshall, 
Photomatic, Mpls., Minn.; Emmett 
Coggin, Litho Platemakers, Mpls., 
Minn.; Ted Lucas, John Roberts Co., 
St. Paul, Minn.; and Mel Evans & 
Cliff Goebel of Brown & Bigelow, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


The November meeting will be Em- 
ployers Night. The Christmas Party 
will be held at the Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul on Dec. 10. The Club hopes to 
break last year’s record attendance of 
247. 
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Holland Speaks in Philadelphia 


O. C. Holland, director of adver- 
tising, Interchemical Corp., printing 
ink division, addressed members of the 


Philadelphia Litho Club at their Oct. 
24 meeting, Poor Richard Club. Mr. 
Holland, as is his vsual custom when 
talking on the subject of color magic, 
embellished his discussion with feats 
of sleight of hand, demonstrating how 
color can fool the eye. 

New members welcomed to the 
club are: Lawrence A. Stone, Mc- 
Candlish Lithographing Co.; Edwin 
W. Jordan, Litho Manufacturing Co.; 
Arthur G. Husfelt and Carl J. Schai- 
ble, both of Bond Crown & Cork Co. 











OUT OF St. LOWS... 
near the geographical center 
of the United States... 


Warwick Typographers 
serve hundreds 
of satisfied clients... 


by providing a complete service in fine 


States and Foreign 
Countries That Warwick 
Serves Regularly 


ALABAMA 
ARKANSAS 
ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 

1OWA 

KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
TENNESSEE 









CANADA 
MEXICO 
PUERTO RICO 
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typography with speed of delivery that causes 
even the furthermost typographic buyer to 
soon forget distance. 

An enthusiastic pioneer of photographic 
typesetting Warwick makes available every 
practical method of typesetting in one of the 
most modern and complete typographic plants 
in the country. 


Photographic Typesetting 
Monotype 

Linotype 

Ludlow 

Hand Composition 
Flexset* 

Photo Lettering 


Layout and Design 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Everything you need typographically you will 
find at Warwick, so why not make Warwick 
your typographic source? Write or wire for 
full information. 






raphers inc. 


OVERNIGHT BY AIR FROM MOST OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Books and other Aids... 


How to Prepare Art and Copy 
for Offset Lithography 


By William J. Stevens and John McKinvan 


Twelve chapters with over 125 illustrations, two- three- 
and four-color lithography throughout. 8% x 11”, cloth- 
bound, hard covers. A colorful and highly useful book 
for your library. Widely used in schools. 


POSTPAID $5.25 


How to Sell Lithography 
By Arthur M. Wood 


Illustrated, 176 pages. Chapters on copy preparation, 
pictorial outline of offset process, selling technique, use 
of color, prices and quotations, office procedure, company 
policies, and briefs on postal and legal aspects. 6 x 9”. 


POSTPAID $5.25 


Color Chart for Dot Etching 


This chart, composed of four sheets, is 2214 x 261%”, and 
is bound at the top with a metal strip for wall hanging. 
The first sheet is magenta, cyan blue, process yellow and 
black. The second is warm red, cyan blue, process yel- 
low and black. Number three is magenta, warm blue, 
process yellow and black, while the last is warm blue, 
warm red, process yellow and black. 

Each of the four pages contains 215 color squares. Each 
square of color is identified, and each square is divided 
into four different percentage screen tints. It was pro- 
duced on regular offset stock on a two-color offset press. 


COMPLETE FOUR-PAGE WALL CHART — $10 


“The Single Color Offset Press” 
By I. H. Sayre 


Different types of offset presses are detailed; then the 
step by step mechanical operation and adjustments of 
four Harris-Seybold Co. presses — the earlier sheet-fed 
LSB and LSN, and the newer models with selective stream 
and sheet feeding, LTV (17x22) and LTW (21x28). 
Webendorfer presses (Chief, Little Chief and Big Chief) 
are discussed with complete instruction for operation, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the larger presses — the EBCO 
(Miller Printing Machinery Co.) and the Miehle 29 and 
Miehle 36. 

The book points up the general similarity of handling 
of the various presses, at the same time explaining the 
special characteristics of each. Primary objective of the 
book is to acquaint the reader with the precision and 
care that is required in handling offset presses, and to 
demonstrate how to obtain trouble-free operation. 

In addition to the specific treatment on presses, there 
is a section on blankets, papers, inks, rollers, plates, 
fountain solutions, and other materials used by offset 
lithography. 

The book is cloth bound in bright red, washable cover, 
255 illustrations, printed on offset enamel stock, and sewed 
in 16”s so that it lays open flat. $6.50 plus postage. 


Point of Purchase 
Cardboard Displays 
By Victor Strauss 


First complete book covering the subject. Contains visuals 
of all kinds of displays, with a complete construction plan 
for each one shown. There are 226 blueprints, coded and 
self-explanatory. Discussion covers dummies, instruction 
sheets, cartons, packing and shipping. Another section 
covers items such as motors, flashers, rivets, hooks, rubber 
bands and other fasteners and devices. 

It’s 9 x 12”, 218 pages, and a book every display man 
will need. Price, $15.00. 


Order Direct From 
MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


Modern Lithography 
Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


Enclosed is payment. Please send the book (or chart), as checked 


(.] How to prepare Art & Copy — $5.25 


[] How to Sell Lithography — $5.25 


(] The Single Color Offset Press — $6.50 
[] Color Chart for Dot Etching — $10.00 


Street 


City, Zone, and State 
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Cleveland 





Past Presidents Honored 

Cleveland Litho Club paid tribute 
to its past presidents at the October 
meeting by presenting each one with 
a small bronze bust of Alois Sene- 
felder with an inscription bearing the 
club name and the year in which he 
served. 

Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Co. conducted the technical part 
of the meeting displaying their new 
masking tapes for lithographers and 
demonstrating the 3-M grainless plates. 

Club members trekked to Sinclair 
& Valentine Co.’s ink plant in Ritt- 
man, O., on Oct. 7 and were served 
a buffet supper there. The program 
included a movie by § & V on their 
services to the graphic arts industry. 
George Cramer, research director for 
the company, discussed the history 
and advancement of ink making and 
showed samples of oils, varnishes, pig- 
ments and other ingredients used in 
ink. The plant was in production, 
allowing visitors a first hand view of 
the processes. 


L. A. Club 


The first Litho Club 
on the West Coast 
was formed recent- 
ly (see ML, Oct., 
1955) in Los An- 
geles under the 
name “Los Angeles 
Litho Club.” The 
officers are: pres- 
ident—Thomas Dal- 
ziel; vice president 
— William Brane- 
sky; secy. treasurer — Harold Swanson. 
Speakers have been heard on the 
topics “The Chemistry of Lithography; 
“What's New in Paper’; and “Ink Re- 


committee, headed by James Ludford 
of Chicago Litho Plate Graining Co. 


Twin Bill at Oct. Meeting 
New York Litho Club members 
heard Carrol] R. Weber, Sun Supply 





ceptivity of Papers.” Left to right: Har- 
old Swanson, secretary’ treasurer; 
Thomas Dalziel, president; and Ray 
Schussler, chairman educ. committee. 
Co. division, Sun Chemical Corp., and 
Harold Gegenheimer, William Gegen- 
heimer Co., speak at the Oct. 26 din- 
ner meeting, Builders’ Club. 

Mr. Weber discussed the Metal-life 
plates and showed films detailing the 
process. Mr. Gegenheimer’s film on the 
Baldwin Foundation Level was viewed. 





The PMC Die Cut 


handle up to 300, ting “Machine . will 


000 pieces Per hour. 


Chicago : 
ny label or tag or Specialty that can 


a 

| “Ink Rules” Discussed in Chicago SF : 6" when ao pres: > eli 
Chicago Litho Club’s annual “Ink on this machine. 

Night” session brought a large turn- 

out to Toffenetti’s Monroe street res- 

taurant, Oct. 27, for a discussion of 

“to dope or not to dope,” and other 

good practice rules for use of offset 

inks. Featured speaker was Alvin 

Reitz, of Interchemical Corp’s IPI 

printing ink division. 

Club President Rae Goss, Inland 
Lithograph Co., announced plans for 
a field trip Nov. 4, to LaSalle, Ill., for 
a tour of the Matthiessen & Hegeler 
Zinc Co. plant where fabrication of 
zinc plates for offset printers will be 
observed. The all-day excursion will 
be made by chartered bus. 








t 
Profitably lheedied 
It dies out, or cuts 
d trims three sides 
eration. 


The PMC Die Cutting Ma- 
chine handles labels, small 
books, tags, discs, seals, cards, 
and other fancy shaped ad- 
vertising specialties. 


For complete information write 


The Printing Machinery Company 


436 Commercial Square 
The November educational meeting Comet 2. 
will be advanced one week to Nov. 
17, because of the Thanksgiving holi- 
day on the regular monthly date, it 
was announced. Plate making prob- 
lems will be discussed. The Club’s 
traditional Christmas stag party is 
being planned by the entertainment 
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Eastman to Make Dupont “Cronar” 

The Dupont Company has licensed 
Eastman Kodak Co. to manufacture 
its polyester photographic base and 
film “Cronar” under DuPont patents, 
it was announced Oct. 7 by DuPont 
officials. 

The license, which is non-exclusive 
and non-transferable, grants Eastman 
and its subsidiaries the right to make 
polyester film base and use it in mak- 
ing photographic film. 

The full-scale plant for the produc- 
tion of DuPont’s “Cronar” polyester 
photographic film base is now in opera- 
tion at Parlin, N.J., after approxi- 
mately two years of construction. 
Start-up of the plant comes after 
eight years of research and develop- 
ment costing more than $6 million. 
The plant uses a five-story open air 
structure for the chemical-mixing and 
formulation phases. Much of the 
plant’s operation can be monitored 
from a single instrument and control 
board, DuPont engineers said. An air- 
conditioned, fully equipped product 
control laboratory where chemical and 
physical tests are made is located 
adjacent to the operating area. 

After several weeks of run-in 
operation, the plant will begin con- 
tinuous production of “Cronar” film 
base, to be coated at first with DuPont 
graphic arts photography emulsions. 
Motion picture products have next 
priority, and it is likely that most 
other DuPont photographic film prod- 
ucts will be converted to the polyester 
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“Sunstorm” 


Board from 


Mead 


A new weatherproof 
outdoor sign board 
called “Sunstorm”, 
has been announc- 
ed by Mead Board 
Sales, Inc. ‘Dip Girls 
of 1956," a demon- _ 
stration pieceinclud- .@ 


of this new outdoor board. Printed with 
a combination of water soluble and oil 
base inks, a startling change takes place 
when this piece is dipped in water. 

Base material for Sunstorm Board is 





1N ALL KINDS OF 7 


ed in the announce- Dip Us in Water end See Wher Happens 
ment was produced 
to demonstrate the 
waterproof qualities 


Daas 7M ALL KINDS OF warren —* 











Mead’s Chestnut Board. The Caliper 
most popular is .080; other thicknesses 
available are .050, .060, .100 and .120. 
It is also recommended for window and 
other indoor displays. 





base as production capacity permits, 
it was stated. “Cronar” base products 
are not expected to reach dealer out- 
lets, however, until late this year. 

“Cronar” polyester photographic 
film base, produced from a pilot plant 
during the past three years, has shown 
good durability and dimensional sta- 
bility. No price change is contem- 
plated for products to be converted 
to “Cronar” film base, the Photo 
Products Department said. The De- 
partment developed the polyester film 
base following earlier fundamental 
work on polyesters carried out in this 
country by DuPont’s W. H. Carothers 
and his associates, and in England by 
Winfield and Dickson. 


Mueller Buys Plate Making Plant 
Purchase of the former Brauer and 
Son Inc. lithographic trade plate mak- 
ing facilities, by Mueller Color Plate 
Co., Milwaukee, was announced last 
month by Paul Mueller, president. 
Mueller assumed management of 
the Brauer plant on Sept. 26, Ernie 
Baudhuin, vice president, said. The 
complete expansion program will in- 
crease the floor space from a present 
area of 50,000 square feet to 80,000 
square feet, and productivity will be 
increased approximately 30 per cent. 
Mueller now actively employs about 
150 craftsmen. Expansion in the past 
year has included installation in the 
new Milwaukee plant of four cameras. 
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Hi-Lite Arc Lamps 

The nuArc Co., Chicago, has re- 
cently introduced a new line of arc 
lamps called the Hi-Lite lamp, which 


is equipped with an automatically con- ° 


trolled arc, eliminating bouncing and 
sputtering. Carbons burn steadily, 
maintain uniform intensity and color 
temperature, and all Hi-Lite arc lamps 
are equipped with heavy duty trans- 
formers, the company said. Detach- 
able shields concentrate light where 
desired and prevent spilling of light. 

Lamps are made in several models 
for both cameras and printing frames. 

* 
Linotype Mixers Described 

Models 29 and 30 Mixer Linotypes 
are detailed in a new booklet issued by 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Printed in three colors, the 12-page 
booklet, tells how these Linotypes can 
deliver intricate mixed composition at 
keyboard speed. Large drawings and 
photographs show engineering fea- 
tures, and actual size illustrations of 
newspaper, book and advertising copy 
set on these machines are included. 

® 
Half-Tone Coloron Set C-2 

A new addition to Delta’s graphic 
arts tool ‘‘Coloron,” is the Half-Tone 
Coloron Set C-2, from Delta Brush 
Mfg. Corp., New York. The Half- 
Tone Coloron Set C-2 broadens the 
scope of the original Coloron Set C-1 
by covering the field of half-tone 
printing with color. It predetermines 
the results from the combination of a 
half-tone with any number of colors 
and/or their tints and predetermines 
the effect of duo-tones of black and 
any other color. All tints and half- 
tones in both sets are 110 line screen. 


Delta Half-Tone Coloron Set C-2 


contains: 12 permanent, transparent 
sheets. Eleven are printed in the four 
process colors (black, process red, pro- 
cess yellow, process blue) and seven 
basic colors: red, yellow, blue, green, 
orange, purple, brown. The twelfth 
sheet contains a square and silhouette 
duo-tone black key of the same sub- 
ject contained on the other 11 sheets. 
e 
Royal Zenith to Sell 29” Press 
The Royal Zenith 29 Litho Press, 
distributed for the last year by the 
Zarkin Machine Co., is being imported 
by The Royal Zenith Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y. Mr. Zarkin will 
continue to be active in the distribu- 
tion of this press. The Royal Zenith 
29 is a single color offset press. 


Lighter Photocopying Machine 

A photocopy machine designed with 
self-contained operating units and all 
supplies in one housing was exhibited 
by Cormac Industries, New York, at 
the National Business Show in New 
York. The lightest photocopier on 
the market today, according to the 
company, this 19-pound single unit 
of unbreakable plastic has the port- 
ability of an attache case. 

Rudolph Lang, managing director 
of the National Business Show, said 
that the interest of smaller businesses 
in “quick-copy” methods was shown 
last year with inquiries from 88,000 
visitors at the 1954 Show, indicating 
than 55 per cent had an interest in 
copying and reproduction equipment. 





with the 


BROWN 
DOWN DRAFT 


TABLE... 


@ Increase production for greater 
at all times when processing deep 


exhaust fan, 5000 c.f.m., quickly 


photomechanical equipment. 
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profits by working at peak efficiency 


etch or multi-metal plates. A powerful 


a a. DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 







draws out hazardous fumes and objectionable 

odors that formerly filled the entire plate 

room when using the old-fashioned, obsolete type 

table. Slate island working area and all metal 

parts are completely protected from destructive liquids. 
Stainless steel top jacket is removable to permit 

access to the gutter on all four sides of the table. Write 
for your FREE catalog of complete Brown 





, 





Ww. A. BROWN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET * 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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ATF Appoints Griffin Bros. Agents 

American Type Founders, Inc., has 
completed its planned program of 
making ATF foundry type and re- 
lated ATF printing supplies available 
from local stocks in 39 cities through- 
out the U. S. and Canada, with the 
appointment of Griffin Brothers, Inc., 
San Francisco, as type dealers. The 
change from selling type directly 
through the ATF sales force to this 
network of exclusively franchised 
about four 
months, according to the announce- 


dealers was made in 


ment by R. A. Tobias, vice president, 
ATF. 

ATF authorized type dealers will 
also handle other ATF printing sup- 
plies. 

* 
Seybold Saber in Chicago 


The first Seybold Saber cutter to 
be installed in the Chicago area is 
now in production at the G. J. Aigner 
Co. The 47” Seybold Saber was in- 
stalled this summer to meet heavy 
production demands at Aigner, com- 
pany officials said. 





CLEAN DAMPENERS 


AND SPONGES 


Cleaner Farster 


Cheaper 


Easter 


Safer 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN PLANT! 


MODERN SCIENTIFIC Py 9 


Digs Right Down—no suds 


Penetrates and dissolves all 
hard ink, gum, lint, etc. 


Rinses clean with tap water 


Gives uniform absorption 
—balanced pH 


For free descriptive 


e Works fast—avoids waste 


e Costs so littlk—only 14 oz. 
per gal. of water 


e Non-explosive Packed: 


Quarts 
1 & 5 Gal. Cans 
55 Gal. Drums 


e Non-caustic 


e Non-toxic 


literature, 


or to order WRITE DEPT. M-11 
SOLD ON MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


ANCHOR CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


“SOLUTIONS FOR GRAPHIC ARTS PROBLEMS”’ 
829 BERGEN ST., BROOKLYN 38, N.Y., MAin 2-8006 
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U. S. Gov't. Offers Catalogs 


Two new catalogs of technical re- 
ports, one on electroplating and pol- 
ishing, and the other on photochemis- 
try and photoelectricity, have been 
compiled by the Office of Technical 
Services, U. S$. Department of Com- 
merce, and are now available. 

The catalogs list applicable research 
reports in the OTS collection of over 
250,000 documents; primarily reports 
of research done under Government 
sponsorship by either Government or 
private laboratories. Some of the docu- 
ments, however, are technical papers 
captured by the Allies in Germany in 
World War II. 

Copies of all reports listed in the 
catalogs are available from the Office 
of Technical Services or the Library 
of Congress. Price of the catalogs is 
10 cents each. They are CTR-159, 
Electroplating and _ Polishing and 
CTR-311, Photochemistry and Photo- 
electricity (Excluding Photography). 

e 
New Truck Leveling Device 


A new model in its line of adjust- 
able truck leveling devices has been 
introduced by Rowe Methods, Inc., 
Cleveland. 


Known as the Adjust-A-Truck, the 
unit is built into the pavement in 
front of a loading dock, and by means 
of a heavy-duty hydraulic system, 
raises or lowers an over-the-road truck 
or trailer until the bed of the vehicle 
is even with the dock. The new model 
has a capacity of 40,000 lbs., with 
standard units measuring 12 feet in 
length, with a choice of either nine 
or ten-foot widths. 


@ 
Automatic Innersealer 


A new Resina Automatic Inner- 
sealer sorts, feeds, and applies inner- 
seals to various types and sizes of rec- 
tangular tin cans, according to Resina 
Automatic Machinery Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The new machine has a capa- 
city of 60 to 120 seals per minute, 
and is equipped with vari-speed drive, 
a can spacing device, and a 1% H. P. 
motor. It can work with all standard 
filling machines, and can be installed 
in existing lines where cappers are al- 
ready available, or supplied in tandem 
with new cappers. 
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Lettering with Varigraph is out- 
lined in an illustrated brochure “Pro- 
fessional Lettering” from the Vari- 
graph Co., Madison, Wis. The Vari- 
graph is a precision lettering instru- 
ment which can produce finished let- 
tering art at a fraction of the cost 
of hand lettering, the company says. 
It works against a T-square or other 
straight edge for horizontal lineup of 
lettering, and is adaptable to either 
right or left-hand operation. It weighs 
one and one-fourth pounds and meas- 
ures 7” x 7” x 1-3/8”. 

The device uses new light metal 
templets, individually engraved; each 
templet having index marks. Depres- 
sions fitting into a tension spring hold 
the templet steady during the letter- 
ing operation. The tension is slight 
enough so that the templet moves 
easily from letter to letter, yet strong 
enough to hold the templet firmly in 
place. Numerals and complete punct- 
uation are placed on the back of the 
capital-letter templets. 

The two dials on the Varigraph ad- 






\ With a 36-page 


booklet and 4-page 
promotional leaflet, 
Varigraph Co., Mad- 
ison, Wis., describes 
the professional let- 
tering job that can 
be done with its 
Varigraph and 
Super Varigraph in- 
struments. Designed 
for use by either 
right or left-handed 
persons, outline, 
solid or reverse let- 
ters from 6 to 72 
point extended or 
condensed, can be 
printed. 


just the height and width of the 
lettering required. More than 600 
sizes and shapes of the letters can be 
made from one templet, and there are 
130 lettering styles offered in templet 
form. 

The unit is adjustable in scale to 
a variation of five thousandths of an 
inch. Letter arrangement on the tem- 
plets is determined by frequency of 
occurrence to minimize guide travel. 

Types of letters than can be pro- 
duced are similar to Futura, Stymie, 
Casuals, Brush, Kaufman, Lydian, Bal- 
loon, Caslon, Bodoni, Old English, 
Scripts, Alternate Gothic, Franklin 
Gothic, Venus and many others. Types 
can be produced in outline, reverse, 
solid, condensed, and extended. The 
unit can also provide color separation, 
shadows, overlapping lines, Ben Day 
effects, radio-TV-electronics symbols, 
arrowheads, map and mathematical 
symbols, the company stated. 

Also available from Varigraph is the 
Super Varigraph which makes letters 
up to two inches in height. 





New Hydraulic Skid Lift Truck 

A portable skid lift truck has been 
added to the Samson line of hydraulic 
hoists, it was announced last month 
by the manufacturer, General Sales & 
Engineering Co., Chicago. The load 
can be held in any position at con- 
venient working height, even with the 
motor shut off. 

The truck is available in 2000 to 
§000 lb. capacities, with a lowered 
height of approximately 61% in. above 
floor level and an elevated ht. of 34”. 


New Space for G. A. Service 
Graphic Arts Service, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, has leased approximately 60,- 
000 square feet of floor space at 215 
East Ninth St., for its office and plant, 
it was announced last month 
& 
Photo Composing Unit Installed 
Progress Lithographing Co. of Cin- 
cinnati is installing a new 52 x 76” 
Rutherford PLD photo composing 
machine. This will be the company’s 
fourth large photo composing machine. 
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have a question about 


GUMMED PAPER 


dy Hvis 


ask a 
PERFECTION 


Distributor’s salesman 


youll oot 
the 


RIGHT ANSWER 
EVERY TIME 


It's no accident that sales- 
men of PERFECTION Dis- 
tributors are completely 
informed about Gummed 
Paper. We make it our busi- 
ness to give them all the 
facts—CONTINUALLY. You 
can trust their Gummed 
Paper judgment— ALWAYS. 


NEW! The PERFECTION 
C-PAC—100 sheets of top 
quality Gummed Paper, 
mill-wrapped in waterproof 
paper... 2 chipboards. Ask 
a PERFECTION Distributor. 


MANUFACTURERS CO. 


Main Office: 
PHILADELPHIA 15, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sales Representatives: 


Atlanta « Chicago * New York * Cleveland 
Los Angeles « San Francisco * New England 


Pacific Coast Warehouses: 
Los Angeles « San Francisco 


Plants: Philadelphia * Indianapolis 








Electric Wordwriter:. 150 wpm 
The Electric Typewriter division of 
International Business Machines Corp. 
announced Oct. 21, the development 
of the IBM Electric 
This experimental device can print, at 


Wordwriter. 


the touch of a single key button, any 
one of forty-two 18 character words 
or phrases at a rate of more than 150 
words a minute. The new machine 
can automatically capitalize and hy- 
phenate words whenever necessary. 
IBM has no present marketing plans 
for this machine, developed by R. R. 
Seeber, Jr., senior staff member of 
IBM’s pure science department. 

The development model is a stan- 
dard IBM electric typewriter set in a 
center-well desk. Connected to it, and 


The General Thermo-Jet re- 
duces to seconds the drying time 
of many inks and coatings. 
Quantities of warm air at high 
velocity are blown through a 
perforated metal plate. This pro- 
duces many tiny air jets which 
quickly blast away the ink vapors. 
The heat used is not detrimental 
to the sheet. The Thermo-Jet 
can be attached directly to a 
press or operated independently. 


Write for complete information 


112, 


out of sight in the lefthand drawer, 
is a memory system set up in a control 
panel. The typewriter retains all its 
normal functions and can be used as 
a standard electric typewriter for 
routine work. A slight pressure on a 
foot switch operates like a shift and 
converts it into the Wordwriter. 
e 

Multilith Book From West Coast 

Trojan Lithograph Corp., Renton, 
Wash. has published a new handbook 
entitled “Simplified Maultilith Make- 
ready and Trouble Shooting.” Au- 
thored by John R. Stevely of Seattle, 
the book is divided into four sections: 
Five Steps in Setting Up the Job; 
Basic Check Points; Trouble Shooting; 
and Terms Frequently Encountered. 


General Cylinder Presses put Screen 
Process on a profitable production 
basis. Sharp, clean printing is assured 
by line contact, controlled impression, 
Hairline register is maintained by posi- 
tive sheet control. Simplified, auto- 
matic inking provides full, uniform 
distribution. Automatic feeders and 


rapid drying attachments greatly step 
up production. 


Model Maximum Max. Stock Speed 
Sheet hickness Range 


18 13x20" 040” 
24 19x25” .040" 
32 22x30" 060” 
38 25x38” 060” 
45 35x45" .060” 
52 38x52” 060” 





1000-3000 
850-2500 
800-1800 
800-1800 
800-1500 
800-1500 

















am pt 








Offset Duplicator by Ditto 

The first competely automatic off- 
set duplicator for offices was shown by 
Ditto, Inc., Chicago, at a press pre- 
view in New York, Oct. 13. A push- 
button remote control regulator, 
mounted on the Ditto Offset Dupli- 
cator or across the room, electrically 
governs all workings of the machine 
which normally require an operator. 

The machine turns itself on, paper 
rises into feeding position, ink and 
moisture begin to flow, cylinders 
turn, and finished copies are produced 
at the rate of up to 8,000 per hour, 
according to the manufacturer. When 
the specified number of copies has 
been run off, the machine turns itself 
off. 

The remote control regulator will 
be available as an extra when the 
Ditto Offset Duplicator goes into 
limited distribution in January. The 
machine was shown publicly for the 
first time at the National Business 
Show in New York, Oct. 24-28. 

e 
Miehle 17 Book Available 

The Miehle Printing Press and Mfgr. 
Co. has a new descriptive booklet on 
the Miehle 17 Lithoprint, entitled 
“A New Combination For Greater 
Printing Profits.” Also illustrated and 
described are the many types of offset 
plates and simplified platemaking tech- 
niques which can be used in combina- 
tion with this press. The 12-page 
booklet itself was lithographed on a 
Miehle 17 Lithoprint press. 

Miehle held a special sales meeting 
at their factory in Chicago recently, 
at which the sales force were given a 
complete review on the Lithoprint and 
the plates and platemaking processes 
which can be used with the press. 

® 
Ledger Forms Data 

Remington Rand integrated ledger 
forms, ledger indexing systems and 
functional ledger tray designs are de- 
scribed in a new 6-page illustrated 
folder recently released by the com- 
pany. 

Copies of ‘3 Extra Savings on 
Machine Accounting Costs”—X-1249 
—are available at Remington Rand 
sales offices or by writing Remington 
Rand division, Sperry Rand Corp., 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
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Rosback Has New Perforator 
A new machine offering for the 


first time a fully automatic slot per- 
forating unit in which both feeder 
and perforator are produced by one 
manufacturer has been shown by 
F. P. Rosback Co., Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 

Speed per hour ranges up to 12,000 
perforated sheets, and the machine is 
built in two sizes, for handling up 
to 30” or 36” sheets. 

The feed table accomodates a 24” 
pile of stock—approximately the same 
as the majority of modern printing 
presses. The surface is plastic coated 
for easy jogging of pile and a safety 
disconnect switch immediately stops 
the feeder if pile is exhausted while 
operator is busy elsewhere. A special 
vacuum valve is built in to enable 
the operator to switch quickly from 
strike to continuous perforating. 


. 
Weston’s Letterhead Portfolio 

A new portfolio of letterheads is 
being offered by Byron Weston Co., 
Dalton, Mass., to demonstrate the 
range and versatility of its new laid 
watermarked letterhead paper, “Wes- 
ton’s Hand Weave.” 

Samples of modern letterheads pro- 
duced by offset lithography, letter- 
press and die stamp engraving show 
the effectiveness of this 25 percent 
rag paper as a background for any 
printing process. Letterhead-size spec- 
imen sheets also demonstrate the 
range of colors and weights, including 
white and four pastel colors. 


A. B. Dick Has New Duplicator 

A. B. Dick Co., Chicago, intro- 
duced a new offset duplicator Oct. 21, 
its initial offering in the offset equip- 
ment field. The Model 350 was dis- 
played at the National Business Show 
in New York Oct. 24-28. 

Aquamatic control is a new devel- 
opment on the machine, by which the 
balance between ink and fountain 
solution can be easily maintained, the 
company said. On the 350, one con- 
trol setting meters the exact amount 
of fountain solution needed to main- 
tain balance. 

By the middle of November the 
350 will be available in major metro- 





politan areas through A. B. Dick dis- 
tributors, it was stated. 
° 

Dexter Appoints Backman 

The Dexter Folder Co., Pearl River, 
N. Y., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Glenn E. Backman to the 
company’s Detroit office. Mr. Back- 
man has been with Dexter for a num- 
ber of years at the Christensen plant 
in Racine, Wisc. and the Chicago of- 
fice. 


Chicago, as production manager, prior 


He was with Poole Bros., Inc., 


to his association with Dexter. 
& 
No Accidents in Million Hours 
American Can Co’s Maywood, IIl., 
plant recently passed the millionth 
consecutive man-hour mark without 
a disabling accident. 





New Equipment Installations 





American Type Founders, Inc. 


Hub Mail Printing Corp., Boston, ATF 
Chief 29 Offset Press; Sanborn Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., ATF Chief 20 Offset 
Press; Baron Printing Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., #6 Little Giant Press; General 
Color Printing Co., Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., ATF Chief 20 Offset Press; Col- 
umbia Photo Offset Co., N. Y., ATF 
Chief 22 Press; Shelton Color Corp., 
Hackensack, N. J., ATF Chief 29 Offset 
Press; Novel Press, Brooklyn, N. Y., ATF 
Chief 29 Offset Press; P. B. Williams, 
Inc., Newark, N. J., two Model 6 Little 
Giant presses. 

* 


E. P. Lawson Co. 


Nassau Bindery, Valley Stream, L. IL, 
39” Lawson Heavy Duty Automatic 
Clamp Cutter; John A. Roebling & Sons, 
Inc., Trenton, N. J., 39” Lawson Heavy 
Duty Automatic Clamp Cutter; The 
Lorell Co., Boston, 39” Lawson Heavy 
Duty Automatic Clamp Cutter; Procter 
& Gamble Defense Corp., Milan, Tenn., 
46” Lawson Electronic Spacer Cutter; 
Hudson Valley Paper Co., Albany, N. Y., 
52” Lawson Heavy Duty Automatic Hy- 
draulic Clamp Cutter; Kurtz Bros., Clear- 
field, Pa., 52” Lawson Electronic Spacer 
Cutter; Rudolph Orthwine, New York, 
N. Y., 52” Lawson Electronic Spacer 
Cutter; Fairchild Camera & Instrument 
Corp., Syosset, L. I., 52” Lawson Elec- 
tronic Spacer Cutter; Esleeck Mfg. Co., 
Turner Falls, Mass., 52” Lawson Elec- 
tronic Spacer Cutter; United Lutheran 
Publications, Philadelphia, Lawson 
Heavy Duty Multiple Spindle Drilling 
Machine; Crown Sampel Co., New York, 
Lawson Heavy Duty Multiple Spindle 
Drilling Machine; Equitable Life Ins. 
Co., New York, Lawson Heavy Duty 
Multiple Spindle Drilling Machine; 
George A. Simonds & Co., Inc., Wash., 
D. C., Lawson Automatic Rapid 3-Knife 
Trimmer; Livermore & Knight Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., Lawson Automatic Rapid 3- 
Knife Trimmer; Boston Mailing Co., Bos- 
ton, Lawson Automatic Rapid 3-Knife 
Trimmer; A. E. Martell, Keene, N. H., 
Nygren-Dahly Perf. 
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Never Underestimate the 
Power of the Pressroom! 





“Easier to change to 
offset with 3M Plates,” 


says Walter Mitziga, South Shore Printers, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


An old hand at letterpress printing, 
Walter Mitziga has recently gone into 
offset printing as well. Is this difficult? 
Walter says: “The significance of the 
3M Plate is that it makes it easier to 
change to offset and control the plate- 
making. Right now, I have a 40,000 
run on the press and I know the 3M 
Plate will do the complete run with no 
sign of wear. I’ve tried other pre- 
sensitized plates,’ Walter says, “but 
I am on the 3M bandwagon 100%.” 
Discover in your own shop how 
trouble-free offset printing can be . . . 
insist on 3M Brand grainless, non- 
oxidizing Photo Offset Plates! 


Take the Guesswork out of Presswork 


“3M’ Photo 
Offset Plates 


** MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY «-«- 


FREE! ! 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., 
DEPT. DY-115CL, ST. PAUL 6, MINN. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
valuable Pressman’s Dampener Gauge and 
Pressman’s Guide giving complete informa- 
tion on the use of 3M Plates. 














We have presses. Position. 
Name 

Company. 

Address 

City. State. 





+t 


“3M" is a registered trademark of *Supha, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, 
Minn. General Export: 99 Park Ave., New % 

Py -7 a4 


York 16, N.Y.In Canada: London, Ont. ai 
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PIA CONVENTION 


(Continued from Page 49) 





and Tribune, Des Moines. On the 
panel were Mr. Schultz; J. Howard 
Houston, Pope & Gray Ink Co.; and 
Bernard P. Smith, The Mead Sales Co. 

Mr. Houston spoke briefly, telling 
about ink requirements for presses 
with and without heaters. For presses 
without heaters, inks have to be tail- 
ormade, he said, keeping in mind the 
kinds of paper, contact with rollers 


and turning bars and other factors. 
“Rapid initial setting still is re- 
quired for presses with heaters,” he 
commented “but if the paper makes 
with before it 
reaches the oven, heat drying quali- 


no contact rollers 
ties are more important than setting.” 

For newsprint, slow drying inks are 
acceptable, he explained, but for ma- 
chine-coated papers, fast drying heat- 
set inks are needed. He concluded 
with a prediction that many high cir- 
culation magazines in the future 
would switch from letterpress to web 
offset. 
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Stop! Use BESCO for one source service. BESCO will 
fill your Enco pre-sensitized plate needs — whether 
negative or positive aluminum or negative acetate. 
BESCO carries the Enco chemical line also. STOP! 
Use BESCO and you'll GO! 


AK  |\) |) |} @ 


STOP! Use BESCO for one source service. BESCO has 
the 3-M negative working aluminum plate line ready 
for shipment direct to you. And 3-M chemicals, too. 
BESCO’s all set for offset. 
you'll GO! 
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STOP! Use BESCO for one source service. BESCO 
now carries Warren pre-sensitized Foto Plates and 
will carry out your orders with a promptness of 
dispatch that is a wonder. 
about Warren, STOP! Use BESCO and you'll GO! 


STOP! Use BESCO and 


If you’re wondering 


BRIDGEPORT ENGRAVERS SUPPLY CO. 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


i-e}} fe). F 
NEW YORK: 525 W. 33 Street . 


287 Atlantic Avenue ° 
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CLEVELAND: 1051 Power Avenue 
CHICAGO: 900 N. Franklin Street 








Questions asked of the panel had to 
do with plate cracking, improved inks 
for offset, length of run for various 
types of plates, mileage of ink, paper 
prices, pH of coated stock, and other 
subjects. Mr. Schultz, talking about 
the different kinds of plates, praised 
the Aller plate, which he said is cap- 
able of runs exceeding 500,000 im- 
pressions, and the Lithengrave plate, 
which he said is good for at least 500,- 
000 impressions. On ink mileage, Mr. 
Houston said less volume is needed 
for web offset printing. Mr. Smith 
advised that the qualities needed for 
web offset paper keep the price a little 
higher than letterpress papers. He also 
suggested that the pH of coated stock 
be kept as near neutral as_ possible. 


Waste in Web Offset 

Considering waste in web offset on 
the final panel were Hyman Safran, 
Safran Printing Co., Detroit, newly 
elected president of the section, and 
Floyd Phillips, Otterbein Press, Day- 
ton, O. James N. Johnson, Standard 
Publishing Foundation, Mt. Healthy, 
O., presided. Mr. Johnson opened the 
panel by remarking that poor hand- 
ling even before paper arrives in the 
litho plant is responsible for much 
waste. Mr. Phillips noted that in the 
plant, waste on a press run can 
amount to as much as 12 percent. The 
panel members agreed that automatic 
pasters save time on web breaks and 
that larger rolls of paper mean less 
handling and consequently, less waste. 

Elected with Mr. Safran was Donald 
French, Danner Press, Canton, O., vice 
president; E. H. Storm, Storm Print- 
ing Co., Dallas, treasurer and Mr. 
Phillips, secretary. Paul Lyle, Western 
Printing & Lithographing Co., Racine, 
Wis, was named to the board of di- 
rectors for a three year term; James 
R. Bowler, the Lowell (Mass.) Cou- 
rier-Citizen, was chosen for a two- 
year term and Charles H. Waldhauer, 
U. S. Playing Card Co., and Mr. Gray, 
for one-year terms. 

Walter F. McCardle, president, 
McCardle Printing Co., Washington, 
D. C., was elected president of the 
Union Employers Section of PIA, and 
Donald B. Thrush, president, Thrush 
Press, Inc., New York, was elected 
president of Master Printers Section.* 
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Figure 3 Typical Offset Press, Showing Function of Cylinders 





COLOR STRIPPING 


(Continued from Page 52) 





plates correctly. This minimizes such 
adjustments as swinging the plate, ad- 
vancing or retarding the cylinder, and 
shifting the front and side guides. A 
few presses are equipped with register 
pins along the gripper edge of the 
press that are coordinated with a sim- 
ilar registration system in platemak- 
ing. This further simplifies ebtaining 
register and correct positicn 1 multi- 
color printing. 

Ink and water are supplied to the 
pressplate through two sets of form 
rollers that ride in contact with its 
surface. One set receives a controlled 
feed of ink from the ink fountain, and 
delivers it uniformly through the ink 
distribution system. The other receives 
water from the water fountain to 
dampen the pressplate uniformly as 
required for lithographic printing. 

The blanket cylinder rolls in con- 
tact with the plate cylinder. It has a 
fabric-reinforced, rubber-surfaced 
blanket stretched around its circum- 
ference. Below the blanket cylinder is 
the impression cylinder, usually bare, 
with an accurately ground surface. 
The impression cylinder is positioned 
to run with a gap slightly less than 
the thickness of the paper stock. 

In printing, the top sheet is lifted 


from the feeder pile, sent down the 
feed-board, and positioned against the 
front and side guides. The sheet is 
picked up by grippers and drawn 
through between the blanket and im- 
pression cylinder where it receives its 


inked impression. It is finally deposited 
on the delivery pile. As the pressmen 
prefer to receive the sheets in correct 
reading position for continuous inspec - 
tion, the stripper will frequently pre- 
pare his layout to put the bottom of 





SHIKCO RP, 








is desired. 


sheets are: Easy Handling, 
and No Storage Problems. 


Finish on one or both sides. 





Laminating 


Aydro-fressed Rigid Plastic Sheots 


VINYL ACETATE POLYETHYLENE 
POLISHED-POLISHED POLISHED AND MATTE MATTE AND MATTE 
(P.P.) (P.M.) (M.M.) 


SPLCORP is recommended as the only dimensionally stable substitute for glass, 
when Stripping Positives or Negatives for Multi Color Work, if close registration 


A few advantages enjoyed by the Lithographic Craftsman when using SPLCORP 
Increased Production, Job Assurance, No Breakage, 


SPLCORP is manufactured in thickness ranging from .005” to .1”, 
able in Transparent, Translucent, or Opaque, with either a Mirror Polished or Matte 


WE ARE THE ORIGINAL PROCESSORS OF RIGID SHEETS 
IN SIZES OVER 36” x 48” 


Write for samples and latest Price Lists 






SCRANTON PLASTIC LAMINATING CORP. 


and is avail- 

















- Press Polishing é A 





3218 PITTSTON AVENUE 





Phone: Scranton 2-0407. SCRANTON 6, PENNSYLVANIA 
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A truly distinguished text and cover paper, made 
in excitingly different ‘‘bold pastel” colors and 
a handsome brilliant white. 





For outstanding design, modern or traditional, 
Shalimar’s distinctive, delicate texture is a must 
for higher quality reproduction. 


It’s perfect for folders, booklets, programs, 

announcements, accordion folders, broadsides, 
1 greeting cards, self-mailers, screen process 
folders and die-cut sales promotional material. 


For samples of Curtis Shalimar, call your paper 
merchant. He’ll gladly supply sample books, 
layout size sheets or made-up dummies to fit 
| your specifications. 


"| CURTIS PAPER COMPANY 


NEWARK, DELAWARE 
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€ GRAPHIC 
Amazing New PEN Does 6 pete 


‘““SPEED-O-GRAPH” 
non-clogging Graphic Arts 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Si 


Sa 


Valuable Time 


on all these 
operations: 


¢ OUTLINING 
¢ MASKING 

¢ RETOUCHING 
¢ OPAQUING 
¢ MARKING 

¢ RULING 
MAKES CLEAN, 
EVEN-WIDTH 
LINES on any 
surface: 


Glass, Acetate, 
Metal, Celluloid, 
Vinyl, Glossy 
Photos, Negatives, 
Paper. 





3 SIZES 















——S 


AUTOMATIC PEN 
on the market that uses: 


FINE ® MEDIUM e BROAD 
Only $395 POSTPAID 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or your money refunded! 


JOBS! 








Opaque Inks e India Ink e« Masking Ink e Retouching Solution 


—and other Heavy Fluids 


SPEED dozens of art jobs with this ver- 
satile, automatic - feed pen — specially 
designed for precision Graphic Arts 


ORDER NOW — 
Specify point 
width. Send check 
with order, or 


work. Long-lasting ink supply saves re- saluekntas toe 
filling eliminates time-consuming open account. 
brush work. Gives smooth, perfectly Satisfaction 
controlled flow WITHOUT CLOGGING. guaranteed. 


GENERAL PLATE MAKERS SUPPLY CO. 


5441 N. Kedzie Ave. Ph-IN 3-2411 


Chicago 25, Ill. 
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the printing subjects on the sheet 
along the gripper edge of the plate. 


The color blocks, gray scales, and 
register marks placed on the flats by 
the stripper, also provide a running 
guide to the pressman. He uses these 
for checking his color register, ink 
color, ink body, and can then control 
any tendencies towards a shift of color 
values that may appear as filling in of 
shadow detail, or the “graying” or loss 
of highlight dots. 


Multicolor printing is produced on 
either single or multicolor presses. 
With the single color press two or 
more separate runs are made and the 
pressplate and ink color changed for 
each successive run. The ink is usual- 
ly allowed to “set” between printings. 
In multicolor presses two or more 
colors are printed on the sheet in suc- 
cession in one pass through. The high 
hourly cost of the multicolor press 
makes it imperative that the stripper 
and platemaker coordinate their work 
so that the plates are positioned and 
composed accurately. They should 
cooperate to see that defects are 
avoided and necessary marks and con- 
trols provided to minimize the amount 
of make-ready that the pressmen must 
do to get the presses rolling. It is 
equally important that the plate-maker 
provide a durable printing image free 
from any tendency to scum or walk 
away so as to keep the presses rolling 
throughout the required run. 


14, Finishing Operations 

After printing, various finishing 
operations may be necessary to present 
the job in its final form as a folder, 
book, label, cut-out, etc. It is the 
stripper’s task to include the necessary 
guide, cutting, and signature marks in 
his flat. Where possible he must locate 
them where they will not be seen in 
the finished product because of folding 
or trimming. Similarly the ink-color 
blocks, tint or gray scales, and ref- 
erence notations should be located out- 
side the finished job or trimmed page 
areas. In book, periodical, or other 
work, where a complete and accurate 
layout or copy has not been provided, 
the stripper will have to prepare the 


correct layout with necessary allow- 
ances for folds, wraparounds and 
other required operations.* 


SELF-ADVERTISING AWARDS 
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Kan.; 2. Herbick & Held Printing Co., 
Pittsburgh. HonoraBLeE MENTION: Cincin- 
nati Lithographing Co., Inc., Cincinnati; 
Rudisill & Co., Inc., Lancaster, Pa.; The 
E. F. Schmidt Co., Milwaukee; R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago; and 
W etzel Brothers, Milwaukee. 


Individual 

NINETEEN OR FEWER EMPLoyEEs: 1. The 
Benham Press, Marion, Ind.; HONORABLE 
MENTION: Clark Printing Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Quality Press, Inc., Milwaukee; 
E. John Schmitz & Sons, Inc., Baltimore; 
Knowlton-Washburn Co., Chicago; Rogers 
Printing Co., Dixon, IIl.; Southwestern 
Press, Fort Smith, Ark.; Mailograph Co., 
Inc., New York; Seyler-Nau Co., Cincin- 
nati; Mirror Printing Co., Altoona, Pa.; 
Antioch Book Plate Co., Yellow Springs, 
Ohio; and Frederic M. 
Lithographer, Denver. 

Twenty—100 Emptoyegs: 1. Midstate 
Offset Printing Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
HONORABLE MENTION: Barwick & Son, 
Ltd., Montreal; The Baughman Co., 
Richmond; Associated Lithographers, Inc., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Independent Litho- 
graph Co., San Francisco; The Drake 
Press, Philadelphia; Hall Lithographing 

0., Topeka; Tyn Cobb’s Florida Press, 
Orlando, Fla.; and George W. King 
Printing Co., Baltimore. 

One HuNpReD oR More EMPLOYEES: 1. 
Runkle-Thompson-Kovats, Inc., Chicago. 
HonoraBLeE MENTION: Herbick & Held 
Printing Co., Pittsburgh; D. F. Keller Co., 
Chicago; William G. Johnston Co., 
Pittsburgh; Jeffries Banknote Co., Los 
Angeles; Cincinnati Lithographing Co., 
Inc., Cincinnati; Schmidt Lithograph Co., 
San Francisco; and Gazette Printing Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. 

Awards were made at a breakfast 
sponsored by the Miller Co. Oct. 18 
in the Haddon Hall Hotel. PIA pres- 
ident William Walling presided and 
introduced his wife, television star 


Pannebaker, 


Peggy Wood, who made the presenta- 
tions.* 
e 
E-K 3-Color Process in San Fran. 
A new San Francisco firm for pro- 
ducing color lithography by Eastman 
Kodak’s recently-developed 3-color 
process for short-run work is being 
established by the Royal Blue Print 
Co., under the name of Color Craft. 
Operation is expected to begin about 
the first of the year. 
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Stickin Around 


with KLEEN-STIK 


For P.O.P. that’s T-O-P! 


You just can’t beat KLEEN-STIK 
for Point-of-Purchase displays and 
labels! With its easy peel-’n-press 
method, it’s a natural for getting 
extra “play” from dealers ... and 
extra attention from customers. No 
wonder it’s used by so many adver- 
tisers in so many clever ways: 





How long since youve tasted 


real cheese? 





Cheese “Tease” 


Big as life and ‘“‘twice as natural’, 
this 3-dimensional taste-teaser 
tempts customers right at the 
counter. CHARLEY SCHLINGER 
and ROGER CASEBOLT of 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, . 
this bright idea . and worke 

into a clever cut-and-fold Sheen. 
Two KLEEN-STIK strips hold it 
tightly in place on self-service re- 
fri erator cases in stores. MAGILL- 
WEINSHEIMER, Chicago, 
printed it “inside out” on the back 
of Kromekote stock—saving the 
glossy side for the slick product 
reproduction in realistic color. 










PLEASE MISTER. 
GIVE US KIDS ¢ 


————e 


oat 








"Please, Mr. Motorist” 


Des Moines’s THRIFTWAY 
SUPER MARKETS didn’t have 
to go far to round up volunteers to 
help spread this safety plea—they 
found ’em right at the check-out 
counters! Every customer with a 
car got one of these bright, bold 
KLEEN-STIK Bumper Strips to 
keep the message “‘rolling’’. Timed 
with school opening, the campaign 
was highly effective and made many 
friends for Thriftway, who did the 
art in their own Art Dept. Sharp 
printing job by GLAYSTON 
PRINTING CO. on KLEEN- 
STIK 657 
gummed. 


Yellow Litho, all-over 


To give your customers a new angle 

-. a new switch ... in P.O.P. — 
switch ’em to KLEEN-STIK! You too, 
can produce outstanding window signs, 
shelf-edgers, back-bar signs, and many 
more. For full details on the wide 
variety of swell printing stocks plus 
your big free “Idea Kit,” write us 
today! 


KLEEN-STIK, PRODUCTS, INC. 
7300 W. Wilson Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


Pioneers in Pressure Sensitives to the Trade 
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choose Rutherford ? 


85 years as the pioneer builder of precision lithographic ma- 
chinery assures you that the experience and skill used to pro- 
duce the first bronzing machine .. . the first high speed metal 
decorating press . . . the first rotary offset press for paper. . 

the first machinery for decorating collapsible tubes . . . and 
one of the world’s largest cameras . . . now go into every 


piece of equipment bearing the Rutherford name. 


PHOTO-COMPOSING MACHINES 
(Step and Repeat) 





Four big reasons why 87% of leading lithographers swear by 
these machines: 


@ FAST REGISTRATION — by quick acting quoins on all hold- 
ers to hairline. 


¢ MICROMETER PRECISION — 14” graduations on large dial 
move negative only .001” assuring accuracy and speed. 


@ ACCESSIBILITY — Backboard lowers to receive plate without 
interfering with arc lamp or holder. 


e SAFETY FROM ERROR — Automatic travel stops separate 
negative and press plate 34” during movement. No movement 
nossible while negative and plate are in contact. 


Other Rutherford Products 


You'll find the Rutherford name is your assurance of excep- 
tional merit on a complete range of fine lithographic equip- 
ment ranging from all-metal process cameras, precision color 
cameras, plate whirlers and a wide variety of coating ma- 
chines for both general and special applications. Write for 
complete information, addressing Dept. R2-1151. Like other 
leading lithographers, you'll agree . YOU’D RATHER 
HAVE RUTHERFORD. 


A Division of Sv Chemical Corporation 
Rutherford 


Machinery Co. 


10-10 44th Avenue, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Chicago ° Toronto . Montreal San Francisco 
DIVISIONS OF SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


HORN * HUDSON »* WILLEY (paints, maintenance and construction materials, 
industrial coatings) * WARWICK (textile and industrial chemicals) » WARWICK 
WAX (refiners of specialty waxes) * RUTHERFORD (lithographic equipment) ° 
SUN SUPPLY (lithographic supplies) * GENERAL PRINTING INK (Sigmund 
Ullman + Fuchs & Lang + Eagle * American + Kelly * Chemical Color & Supply 
Inks) * MORRILL (news inks) » ELECTRO-TECHNICAL PRODUCTS (coatings and 
plastics) ° PIGMENTS DIVISION (pigments for paints, plastics, printing inks) 
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Why do leading lithographers 





5 poJomeTod 4 
trp ty, 


“_ 
‘ 


difference! 


20/20 ei VARNISH 


20/20 OVERPRINT VARNISH is the first 
crystal-clear varnish that’s non-yellowing 
and scratch-resistant. 20/20 is homogenized, 
will not settle out, can be used without 
additives. Fast drying on stock or printed 
surface. Ideal for use on soap, detergent, 
chemical labels—20/20 is acid-alkali proof. 
Equally good results in letterpress and litho. 
Every batch is “run tested” and the film is 
certified scratch-resistant on the Souther- 
land Rub Tester. Try 20/20—YOU CAN 
SEE THE DIFFERENCE! 


GLAZCOTE ink conpitioNER 


Homogenized GLAZCOTE makes all inks 
tougher, glossier, and highly resistant to 
scratches. Blends readily, equally good for 
letterpress and litho. 


WRITE TODAY for your money-back trial 


offer. Satisfaction guaranteed! 


Manufacturers of Hypothiolate, Hypothiolate HA 
301, Bytaneum, 33 and 0-33 Ink Conditioners, 
Klemm Fluorescent Inks. 


COMPOUNDING CO. 
1720 North Damen Avenue 
Chicago 47, lilinois 
EXPORT: Guiterman Co., Ine. 
New York 4 


CANADA: Canadian Fine Color 
Co., Ltd., Toronto 


is £4 
I ‘) rs 
44 
Hre : 
Te, 
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Offset, Letterpress Complementary 
Karl Hoffman, Harris-Seybold Co., 
spoke to the East Bay Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, Oakland, Cal., 
Sept. 20 on letterpress vs. offset. 

Mr. Hoffman, advised his listeners 
to consider the two processes as being 
complimentary rather than competi- 
tive and to let the individual job de- 
termine the process. 

° 
Carl Schmidt is Ad Group Trustee 

Carl Schmidt, Schmidt Lithograph 
Co., San Francisco, was recently ap- 
pointed to the board of trustees of 
the Advertising Association of the 
West, according to an announcement 
by John Kemp, president. L. W. Lane, 
Sunset Magazine, was also appointed 
chairman of the board. 

e 
Sullivan is Fidelity Supt. 

William Sullivan, formerly with 
Superior Printers, Inc., Boston, and 
Shawprint Co., Lowell, Mass., has been 
named superintendent of offset at Fi- 
delity Press, Boston. 


SILK SCREEN 


(Continued from Page 40) 








desicned to employ the two methods. 
Of further imporance ‘s that you in- 
form your scre2n process scur-e ct 
any coatings that might have been a>- 
plied over your lithographed sheets, 
such as varnish, spirit or nitro-cellu- 
iose lacquers, and the like, s'nce such 
coatings will affect the decision of ve- 
hicle formulation on the part of the 
processor. For reasons of color br'Ili- 
ance, daylight fluorescents should not 
be lacquered or varnished over but 
should be screened on top of these 
coatings. 
Second in and fre- 
cuency of occurrence in litho and silk 


importance 


screen combination work is the opaqu- 
ing of lithographed sheets intended 
for display work in conjunction with 
light boxes or flasher units. Since 
most of the mounted [’thographed 
sheet will receive its opacity from the 
cardboard to which it is mounted, 
there usually are only those areas in- 
volved which are directly in front of 
the light source and which have intri- 
cate or non-self-supporting shapes 
which cannot be sustained in the die- 





cutting operation of the cardboard. 

Here then enters screen process, 
which can print on the back of your 
sheet a highly opaque metallic ink 
that will follow the intricate contour 
of the subject, around which opacity 
is desired. 


Another Use 


The excellent control which screen 
process has over applying inks, varying 
from perfect opacity to carefully con- 
trolled transparency, lends the process 
extremely well to overprinting on 
lithographed sheets. Obviously, the 
first thought which comes to mind 
when we talk about overprinting is 
the blocking out of previously printed 
copy and the overprinting with new 
copy. This is not necessarily predi- 
cated upon the fact that wrong copy 
had been printed in the first place, 
requiring a correction. It can be 
motivated by desired economy for 
small quantity imprint change lots 
forming a part of a major distribution. 

To be more specific, let us assume 
a certain display unit or advertising 
piece requires distribution of 10,000 
units in its general design, but there 
are 500 copies each required with 
Spanish and French copy. Obviously, 
from a unit cost point of view, these 
two lots would be expensive, since 
they have to absorb the cost for extra 
plates and makereadies. If, however, 
you would lithograph an extra 100 
sheets of the regular run it would be 
simple and relatively inexpensive to 
overprint these sheets with the re- 
quired copy changes by screen process 
method. 

In the publication field screen pro- 
cess finds a place, with its unusual 
effects on cover stocks, through its 
ability to deposit pastel colors on deep 
toned covers, including black, scarlet 
and other colors which are difficult, 
if not impossible, to cover by other 


printing processes in one impression. 


In the field of metallics, screen 
process cannot be surpassed for brilli- 
ance since it is able to deposit a suf- 
ficient thickness of particles, held to- 
gether with adequate amounts of siz- 
ing, to offer the light refracting qual- 
ities necessary for the maximum appeal 
of this type of printing. More spec- 
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Never Underestimate the 
Power of the Pressroom! 


“2M Plates’ uniform 
thickness . .. a real 
time-saver,”’ 


says Fred H. Williams, Jr.,Commercial Print- 
ing and Letter Service, Dallas, Texas. 


Time means money, and in a Dallas 
pressroom, Fred Williams, Jr. finds 
3M Brand Photo Offset Plates save 
time because they are much easier to 
operate than zinc plates. Fred says, 
“3M Plates’ uniformity in thickness 
makes it unnecessary to check each 
plate put on the cylinder . . . a real 
time-saver!”” When it comes to quality, 
Fred states, ‘“The 3M Plate reproduces 
a sharper halftone dot and runs cleaner 
than a zinc plate!’ For top-notch 
quality, and to save time, do as Fred 
Williams does—make your next run 
on a super-smooth, grainless 3M 
Brand Photo Offset Plate. 


Take the Guesswork out of Presswork 


“3M” Photo 
Offset Plates 


«+ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY °*-« 


FREE! ! 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., 
DEPT. DY-115AL, ST. PAUL 6, MINN. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
valuable Pressman’s Dampener Gauge and 
Pressman’s Guide giving complete informa- 
tion on the use of 3M Plates. 

















We have presses. Position 

Name 

Company 

Address 

City State 

"3M" is a registered trademark of ,¢*aumtt. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, & \4 
Minn. General Export: 99 Park Ave., New yw he 
York 16, N. ¥.In Canada: London, Ont. “S2axee* 
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(LEEN SOLVENT 43 
The ONE WASH-UP Miracle Liquid! — (CM A Yo 


Immediately disintegrates ink upon contact. Saves you money 
on every wash-up . . . reduces ‘‘press idie" time ... speeds _ 
production. ; . 
_ @ Eliminates several wash-up solutions, Cleans cleaner . . . faster! 
@ SAFE! Will not damage rollers or plates. No harmful, toxic fumes; 
has a pleasant odor. High flash-point meets safety requirements. 


_ GUARANTEED... OR YOUR MONEY BACK 7-~“y / 1 





ats * i, G ff Y YY UY 
Order a gallon can today, only $3.50 . . . try it on your presses. If you are . - hmd“£a 
NEEDED not completely satisfied, return the unused portion and we will refund bs 
your money. Available in 1, 5, 30 and 50 gallon containers. ‘ ; : 


D 5 ( H ¥ (0 »: 
te 
Manufacturers of Fine Lefferpress and Offset 
Printing Inks and Pressroom Supplies 


CHICAGO 7, ILL., 125 SOUTH RACINE AVENUE 


_ MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN., 422 S. THIRD ST. ; INDIANAPOLIS 2, IND., 528 N. FULTON ST. — 
: DISTRIBUTORS in All Principal Cities. Write for address of Distributor nearest you. 


: is 





SERVICE PLUS QUALITY! 


HAS MADE OUR PLANT THE WORLD’S FINEST 















All Sizes ZINC and 
ALUMINUM PLATES 


Ungrained-Grained-Regrained 


We Specialize in ail sizes 


MULTILITH and DAVIDSON PLATES 


r . f i | 
__ lithographic Plate Graining Compa | 
Rte Ol AMTICO INC. gecmte op | 


35-51 Box Street Tel. EVergreen 9-4260-4261 
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ialized applications closely related to 
the printing of metallics are the de- 
positing of adhesive films, which sub- 
sequently receive and hold glass beads, 
various types of tinsels, mica or the 
velour and suede-like flock finishes. 
Due to the large particle sizes and the 
requirement for imbedding these ma- 
terials in adhesive films of substantial 
thickness for durability, your screen 
processor again can usefully project 
himself into your operations. 

A further application incorporating 
high utility is the printing of slate 
colors, which with a high silica con- 
tent become receptive to chalk writ- 
ing. Lastly, silk screen finds an added 
possibility in the application of a new- 
ly developed paint, which reflects the 
light from a concentrated light source 
in the same fashion that the well 
known Scotchlite operates. This ma- 
terial, merchandised under the trade 
name “‘Codit,”’ has been on the mar- 
ket only about four months and its 
utility and novelty has yet to be 
fully exploited. 


Add to Litho Plant? 

I would not care to make recom- 
mendations as to whether you should 
install screen process equipment and 
handle screen process supplementation 
in your own plant, nor would I care 
to create the impression that such a 
practice should be discouraged. By the 
same token I would like to give you a 
few facts upon which to base your 
own considerations in this matter. 

In the first place, mechanization of 
screen process at this time is limited 
to a sheet size of 38 x 52 inches, and 
it is necessary that certain basic tech- 
nical obstacles be reviewed and over- 
come before larger mechanical equip- 
ment can be produced. The implica- 
tion here is that those of you who in- 
tend to screen some larger sheets would 
have to revert to a manual printing 
Operation. In a manual operation the 
producing unit requires at least eight 
times the amount of floor space that 
a similar producing unit would oc- 
cupy in offset lithography. 

In other words, the printing unit 
and necessary drying space for the 
delivered sheets from the printing unit 
would require a great amount of space 
in relationship to the self-contained 


printing unit and drying attachment 
found in today’s offset plants. In 
mechanical printing operations with 
automatic drying attachments, the 
space requirements per producing unit 
are approximately three times the 
amount of floor space for a similar 
producing unit in lithography. 

A further point for consideration is 
the introduction of inflammable inks 
and solvents into your plants with re- 
sulting insurance rates, which may 
become prohibitive if projected over 
the high equipment inventory prevail- 
ing in the lithographic industry. This 
point, however, could be overcome, if 
necessary, by establishing silk screen 
operations phys:cally separated from 
lithographic production facilities. 

A final point of consideration is the 
acquisition of skilled labor. At the 


present time the screen process indus- 


try is plagued with a shortage of 
skilled personel and due to the fact 
that almost all of the skilled labor 
now employed in our industry is shop 
trained, the employers of screen 
printers are making every possible ef- 
fort to retain such skills within their 
organizations. If these factors dis- 
courage you incorporating screen 
process facilities in your own shops, 
they should not prevent you from 
enjoying the tremendous potential 
which screen process supplementa- 
tion represents when added to your 
own end products. The exploitation 
of this potential, therefore, will lie 
in the acquisition of silk screen print- 
ing on a trade or service basis, and you 
will find all over the country silk 
screen printing establishments keenly 
interested in entering into relationships 
with you.* 
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“CAN’T HOLD A CANDLE TO”... 


Do you know how this expression began? 


In the seventeenth century a servant bearing a candle usually 
accompanied his master at night to light the way. Being a very 
simple task, “can’t hold a candle to” became an expression re- 
ferring to a person or object of low caliber. 

To help “light the way” to better business stationery design, 
we have prepared a bound brochure containing 16 outstanding 
business letterheads. Included too, is a six-page introductory on 
the elements of a good business letterhead. You can obtain a 
copy of this valuable brochure without obligation by writing for 


it on your business letterhead. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY / yereshe. 
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DRY OFFSET PLATES 
on MAGNESIUM 


Line & Halftone Combination 
Black & White and Color 
Also Four-Color Process 

All sizes up to 48x72” on 
.025” or .016” Magnesium 


We also service letterpress printers with 
Magnesium printing plates. 16 gauge or . 
11 point, blocked or unblocked. 


24-Hour Service e Prices on Request 


Address all inquiries to: 


COLOR PRINTING DIVISION 
of the TRENTON TIMES 


600 Ingham Ave. Trenton 8, N. J. 




















DEEP ETCH 




















CHEMICALS | 


Leading litho plants have 
been standardizing on 
Schultz Chemicals for | 
over a decade. 














SCHULTZ | 
DEEP ETCH 
CHEMICALS 


1240 W. Morse Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 























HILL RUBBER CO., INC. 


FD ban jr Renting — 
BEST IN RUBBER — BEST IN SERVICE 
2728 Elston Ave. @ Chicago 47, Illinois 


731 Commonwealth Ave. @ Massillon, Ohio 
3510 Gannett St. @ Houston 25, Texas 
16048 Via Paro @ San Lorenzo, Calif. 


UNVULCANIZED GUMS 
ENGRAVERS’ RUBBER 

PLATE BACKING (cured & uncured) 
CEMENTS (for all purposes) 

FABRICS (for all printing) 

BOX-DIE MOUNTING MATERIAL 
SPONGE RUBBER Molded and Sheet 
OFFSET PRESS BLANKETS 


COMPLETE CHICAGO STOCK (under 
temperature control) 


Samples & Prices on Request 


“*SERVICE 18 OUR BUSINESS'’’ 








35 years experience graining plates that 
please both platemaker and pressman 


All sizes ZINC and 
ALUMINUM PLATES 


Ungrained—Grained—Regrained 


WILLY’S 


Plate Graining Corp. 


34-12 10th Street 
Long Island City 6, N. Y. 
Phone RA 8-1526 





Member, Lithographic Plate Grainers Association, Inc. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


(Continued from Page 47) 





many leading employers these ques- 
tions invariably were raised. Are we 
planning for these coming develop- 
ments? Are we taking the necessary 
steps to benefit fully from the wave 
of advancement which is already 
taking place and what are the im- 
portant factors involved? In answer 
to these questions, I submit for your 
consideration, the following: 

It seems to me that the manpower 
problem is of vital importance. Na- 
tionally, during the next 10 years, 
there will be a critical shortage. In 
other words, there will be more jobs 
available than people to fill these jobs. 
One reason is that those individuals 
now entering the work force or who 
will become a part of it in the next 
few years were born in the 1930’s— 
a period in which we reached our low- 
est birth rate, 30 to 40 per cent 
below the present level. In addition, 
military training and increasing col- 
lege enrollment will eliminate others. 

I know of no time during the past 
decade in which there hasn’t been a 
shortage of manpower in the litho- 
graphic industy. To illustrate, in one 
lithographic center alone, between 35 
and 40 color strippers could be put to 
work tomorrow if available. Short- 
ages in manpower have been and con- 
tinue to be a serious problem. 

Further, with respect to manpower 
requirements, there is a need for bet- 
ter selection methods, better training 
programs and educational facilities not 
only for new employes but for jour- 
neymen as well. 

It is quite possible that the great- 
est educational need will be in the field 
of management. New knowledges and 
new skills will be required, and this 
will be true in all areas of organiza- 
tion: office, technical, professional and 
managerial work. On every level, 
adult education, largely on the job, 
will be needed. 

In the research and engineering field, 
there will be an ever-increasing need 
for greater activity. The lithographic 
industry cannot afford to lag far be- 
hind other industries in scientific 


progress. In the field of sales and 
merchandising, new approaches to this 
important managerial function will be 
needed. One of the little employers 
was heard to remark recently “ 

we must raise our sights and sell print- 
ing at policy levels in collaboration 
with other media, as well as lithog- 
raphy at production levels. If more 
printing is authorized by policy mak- 
ers, lithography will get its share in 
ever growing portions.” 


Promote Printing 
In this connection, there is a need 


for vigorously and imaginatively pro- 
moting printing in all its interesting 
facets—its tradition, its permanence, 
its flexibility, its vitality. 

In the past few years, we have 
heard much about competition—not 
only within the industry but with 
other processes and with other media 
of communications. As I see it, meet- 
ing this competition calls for more 
efficient production, better production 
methods, continued research in the 
field of cost reduction and planning 
for modern plants. The ultimate goal 
is better products at a lower cost. 

Also, we might justifiably ask 
whether or not the paper industry and 
other manufacturers of supplies and 
equipment are preparing to meet fu- 
ture demands of the printing industry. 
Similarly, we might ask whether fa- 
cilities for binding and finishing will 
be adequate in terms of future re- 
quirements. 


Past events in the field of industrial 
relations, occasioned by demands for 
more leisure time, stabilization of em- 
ployment, a guaranteed annual wage 
and the inception of supplementary 
unemployment programs will require 
greater research to enable us to cope 
with these problems. 


Human Relations 

In my opinion, there will be a 
demand for increased activity in the 
field of human relations. Last year, 
at the NAPL convention in New 
York, it was my privilege to discuss 
this important subject. I should like 
to discuss in more detail, one of its 
many facets,—that area of human re- 
lations having to do with the work- 
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NUTRAN 
PRODUCTS 


@ Retouching Dyes which lay 
evenly, penetrate easily into 
the emulsion and are fast to 
light. 


Neutral Grey 
Blue Black 
Vermilion 
Red 

Sepia 


and special shade which are 
close to silver densities, etc. 


@ Retouching Dye Remover. 


® Staging lacquers for liquid 
masking. 
Overlay Lacquer 
Cutting Lacquer 
and Thinners 


@ Opaques, which flow well, 
leave thin film. Do not crack 
nor peel. 


Black Graphite 
Alcohol 
Turpentine 

Red Water Soluble 


® Quicktone, an aid to stripping. 


®@ Electronic Control Equipment. 


Densitometer, 
Reflection Meter, Timer, 


Photo-electric Register 
Control for Web Rotary 
Presses—Slitters—Folders 


®@ Selvyt Cloth — lint free for dry 
polishing of screens and lenses. 


Plexiglas Trays 


11 x 14, 14 x 17, 16 x 20, 20 x 
24, 20 x 30, 22 x 28, 30 x 40 


Request Technical Data 


HENRY P. KORN 


5 BEEKMAN STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
REctor 2-5808 
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Here's help with 
tough drying problems 


Used in water fountain, 

it assists drying on hard 

surfaced ‘papers or on 
light, open forms. 


V-1077 
DRYING AID 


Every litho pressroom 
should keep this on hand. 
It’s a friend inpneed. 


Howard Flint Ink Co. 
Gravure « Lellerpress 


Lithographec ° Hexographic 


NEW YORK + ATLANTA + CHICAGO «+ CLEVELAND + DENVER + DETROIT 
HOUSTON + INDIANAPOLIS « LOS ANGELES » MINNEAPOLIS » NEW ORLEANS + TULSA 

















Schult, 


DEEP ETCH 
CHEMICALS 


Proved dependable and 
economical in leading 
litho plants for more than 
a decade. You too will 
find it profitable to stand- 
ardize on Schultz Chem- 
cals for all your deep etch 
requirements. 


SCHULTZ 
DEEP ETCH 
CHEMICALS 


1240 W. Morse Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 
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The CAMBRIDGE PAPER HYGROSCOPE and The CAM- 
BRIDGE PRINTER’S MOISTURE INDICATOR are accur- 
ate, quick-acting instruments that should be must equipment 
for the modern shop doing quality work. 





‘. These instruments and their uses are described in Bulletin 
M353. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3789 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17 
HELPS SOLVE THE REGISTER PROBLEM 





Eliminate ALL Spotting and 
Opaquing Due to Dust and Lint 







Cleans negatives and/or plates 


SAVES time - LaBor - MONEY 


Hundreds of Lithographers have become 
enthusiastic users of the revolutionary 
STATICMASTER brushes. The ionizing 
agent, a strip of polonium, immediately 
neutralizes all surface static electricity. 
The soft brush bristles remove all dust, 
lint and foreign matter. And most impor- 
tant—the surface stays clean. 













SVE WAGE ET 


ViLLidl 27d 


The 
POLONIUM Strip 


does the trick Order STATICMASTERS from lithographic supply houses 


Professional 
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NUCLEAR PRODUCTS CO.""2 stu" 


3” Size $12.50 
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ing relationships between those individ- 
uals responsible for planning, control- 
ling, coordinating and directing the 
activities of a business organization. 

These individuals, in their daily ef- 
forts, striving to do the best job 
possible, often experience misunder- 
standings and misapprehensions which 
generally lead to conflict. These mis- 
understandings and misapprehensions 
are more often than not directly re- 
sponsible for tremendous losses in pro- 
duction-time, materials and supplies, 
money, customer good will, personal 
prestige and confidence. 

The real trouble lies in the lack of 
know-how. Overcoming this lack of 
knowledge requires constant research 
and analysis of each individual’s job. 
Once this has been accomplished, com- 
pany practices and procedures, with 
respect to fuctions and responsibilities, 
can then be made a matter of record. 
The real value, however, is that each 
individual on the management team 
not only knows what is required of 
him but also, what the staff-man above 
and below him is likewise required to 
do and how he is to do it. 

From my observations, very few 
efforts in this direction have been 
made in the lithographic industry. Re- 
cently the first step in such an under- 
taking was made when a bulletin was 
issued by the NAPL called ‘“Outlin- 
ing the Functions, Responsibilities, 
Authority and Operational Activities 
in a Lithographic Plant.” 

On several occasions in the past, 
lithographers, in discussing the func- 
tions of management, have pointed up 
one basic fact which, for the most 
part, is well understood but quite fre- 
quently little appreciated. Namely, 
that management’s primary function, 
as it has been and always will be, is to 
build and assure a continuing profit- 
able business. 


Profits: No Progress 


I have frequently referred to the 
many advances that have been made 
during the past 10 years in our in- 
dustry. There is one area where prog- 
ress has not been made. I refer, of 
course, to the fact that the margin 
of profits is most unsatisfactory. 
Studies recently made by PIA and 


LNA, in cooperation with NAPL, re- 
vealed that 1954 profit margins 
showed a further sagging tendency 
and that for the past four years, prof- 
its in the lithographic industry have 
averaged under 3.5 per cent despite a 
year to year increase in sales volume. 
This would seem to indicate that we 
are in an era bordering on a “profit- 
less prosperity,” which past experience 
has proved to be a deterrent to prog- 
ress. Great effort by everyone in the 
litho shop will be necessary to over- 
come this drawback.* 


PRODUCTION CLINIC 
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may require only one-thousandth of 
an inch tissue, and soaking the back 
ot the blanket will sometimes make 
it swell as much as eight- to ten- 
thousandths. There is no known way 
to anticipate the amount of swelling. 
However, there are occasions when 
the time element is very important 
and the type of work lends itself to 
this kind of makeready, especially 
since the patching is done without 
lifting the blanket. The fluid is in- 
jected with a hypodermic needle into 
the weak area of the blanket. 
Another drawback of this kind of 
blanket patching is that it is not 
permanent because the fluid dries out 
and the same area may have to be 
patched again the next day. There 
is also the danger that the fluid, 
which is generally kerosene or some 
similar substance, will ruin the pack- 
ing sheets and cause them to swell, 
and in time may even rust the cylin- 


der. 





PHOTO CLINIC 


(Continued from Page 57) 





atives must be made in some balance. 
In some cases this ‘‘balance” may mean 
identical negatives, in others a defin- 
ite difference may be desired. In both 
cases, however, the scale of one neg- 
ative is related to another in a defin- 
ite way. When negatives are deliber- 
ately made unidentical this is not done 
haphazardly but with a definite, pre- 
determined relationship. The latter is 
sometimes desirable with color correc- 
tion masks.* 
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REVOLUTIONARY ARC LAMP 


Eliminates 
Bouncing and Sputtering! 


<< 
HI-LITE 


WITH AUTOMATIC ARC 
CONTROL 












for 
use 
with 


cameras 





and 
printing 


frames 





MODEL H-66 


for cameras through 31 


‘A950. 


Another first for the industry! 
Only the new nuArc Hi-Lite 
lamp comes with an exclusive, 
automatic arc control that elim- 
inates bouncing and sputtering! 


Constant powerful light 
gives uniform intensity and 
color temperature — assures 
perfect dot structure and line 
definition. 

The Hi-Lite is equipped with 
many other up-to-date features. 
Truly revolutionary from the 
standpoint of efficiency, econ- 
omy and construction. You'll 
be convinced when you use it! 





30-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Use a Hi-Lite lamp for 30 days. If after 
this period you find that you can get a 
superior lamp for the same low price, 
we will gladly permit its return for full 
credit. 











Three models to suit your needs. 
Write now for Bulletin No. 600M. 


nuArc Company, Inc. 


General Offices and Factory: 
824 S. Western Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Eastern Sales and Service: 
215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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‘BARTELS’, 
FRESH GUM 


SOLUTION 14° 


Stays fresh! Ideal 
for developing pre-sensitized 
Photo-Offset Plates 





CUTIES BARTELS 
DEEP-ETCH ETCH-GUM 


C 0 ATl N G Combines two operations 


Safe! No chromates 
Ask your dealer 






Flows Without Streaks 
Best for fine or grainless plates 


GORDON BARTELS CO. 


RockForp, ILL. 


GORDON BARTELS CO. GORDON BARTELS CO. 
Rockrorp, Itt, Rockrorp, It, 















181 BAUMFOLDERS 
ORDERED IN 3 WEEKS 


From Quebec to Los Angeles and Seattle to Miami 
181 firms decided, in the three weeks ending 
October 15th to wait no longer to install the fab- 
ulous folder that returns Gold-Mine Profits, for 
For faster handling of freshly printed sheets and to a life-time. Yet costs so little. Speaking of life- 
time folders, on October 5th, Mr. B. A. Schumacher 
of The Schumacher Company, 328 West Superior 
in all the brilliancy and shade variation of conven- Avenue, Cleveland wrote, — 


NEW REDI-SET 
OFFSET INKS 


eliminate offset transfer. REDI-SET inks are produced 







tional systems, but have hard, scuff-proof films “The Baumfolder | bought in 1920 is still as good 
as the day we bought it, thirty-five years ago. 
We do the general run of folding jobs found in 
a Letter Service Organization and it pays for 
itself over and over, every year, just for folding 
filled-in letters, No machine could give us greater 
accuracy or dependable operation. The Baum- 
folder will probably be traded in when | am no 
longer here. | just thought you would like to hear 
General Printing Ink Company this good word for your product.” 


10th Street and 44th Avenue Th 
: ank you Mr. Schumacher. Ih 
Long Island City 1, New York Y caine ope you realize how 


Offices and Service Plants in Principal Cities much we appreciate the friendship of our ey 
thousand happy Gold-Mine users. 


and exceptional quick-setting properties. 


Write for samples and details. 


Ol aTsecior-F im Orelaslele-barel 


DIVISIONS OF SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
HORN © HUDSON © WILLEY (paints, maintenance and construction materials, industrial coatings) © WARWICK 


— — ire chemicals) ¢ WARWICK WAX (refiners of specialty waxes) © RUTHERFORD (lithographic equip- RUSSELL E. BAUM, INC. 
° Y (lithographic supplies) © GENERAL PRINTING INK (Sigmund Uliman © Fuchs & Lang © Eagle 
© American © Kelly © Chemical Color & Supply inks) © MORRILL (news inks) © ELECTRO-TECHNICAL PRODUCTS 615 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 6, PENNA. 








(coatings and plastics) © PIGMENTS DIVISION (pigments for paints, plastics, printing inks of all kinds) 
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st. Louis OFFICE ANO PLANT: 716 728 SIONEY STREET 
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Borchers at LTF is described and some 
opinions as to what happens during ink 
transfer are disclosed. 

LirHo INK DryINnGc Prosiems. C. W. 
Latham. Share Your Knowledge Review 
36, No. 9, June, 1955, pp. 24-27 (4 pages). 
This article covers some of the material 
found in LTF’s Research Bulletin No. 213 
on the drying of litho ink. Some of the 
ideas covered are drying troubles in the 
pressroom, chalking or powdering, smudg- 
ing, offsetting, sticking of sheets, etc. 

PRINTING COATED OFFseT PAPER. R. F. 
Reed. American Pressman 65, No. 5, April, 
1955, pp. 41-44 (4 pages); No. 6, May, 
1955, pp. 38-39 (2 pages) ; Bulletin of the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry 25, No. 11, 
July, 1955, p. 900. Various problems which 
might occur in the printing of coated 
papers and ways of preventing or correct- 
ing them are discussed, including off- 
setting, chalking, nondrying of ink, loss 
of color (burning out), scuffing, dull fin- 
ish of ink, dusting of paper, picking, 
splitting, blistering, formation of hickies 
and spots, scumming, tinting, imperfect 
solids, slurring, static electricity, and 
curling. 14 illustrations. American Press- 
man 65, No. 7, June, 1955, pp. 33-35 
(3 pages); Bulletin of the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry 25, No. 11, July, 1955, 
p. 900. Practical tests for coated paper 
are described, including basis weight, 
bulk, moisture balance, pick strength, pH, 
moisture resistance, tinting tendency, ink 
absorbency, and ink drying. 11 illustra- 
tions. 

Porosity AND Dryinc By OxIDATION. 
Daniel Tollenaar. I. G. T. Nieuws 8, 
No. 1, January, 1955, pp. 7-10 (4 pages) 
(in Dutch); Printing Abstracts 10, No. 
5, May, 1955, p. 251. The question of the 
ability of the oxygen to reach sheets of 
printed paper in piles through the pores 
in the paper and externally to enable the 
ink to dry is fully discussed. 
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OFFSETS BLANKETS—DATA ON CONSTRUC- 
TION, COMPOUNDING, CARE AND SELECTION. 
B. P. Nilles. Printing Equipment Engineer 
85, No. 9, June, 1955, pp. 71 and 115 
(2 pages). This article reports on offset 
blankets under the paragraph headings of 
(1) Construction of blankets, (2) Com- 
pounding of blankets, (3) Care of blankets 
and (4) Selection of blanket. 

*PLATE DAMPENING DEVICE AND A 
PRINTING PRESS CONTAINING THE SAME. 
British Patent 726,100. Harris-Seybold 
Company. Printing Abstracts 10, No. 5, 
May, 1955, page 268. The device com- 
prises an elongated electrode parallel to 
but spaced from the cylinder, an elec- 
trically conducting shell enclosing the 
electrode and open toward the cylinder, 
means for creating a fog containing 
finely-divided moisture particles and di- 
recting the fog into the space between 
the inner surface of the shell and the 
cylinder and.means for connecting the 
electrode to a high potential source of 
electricity and for connecting the cylinder 


and shell to the ground, so that moisture 
particles coming within the field of force 
of the electrode are deposited upon the 
plate or upon the shell. 

PuHoroLitHo Notes. J. S. Mertle. Na- 
tional Lithographer 62, No. 6, June, 1955, 
pp. 46-47 (2 pages). A number of new 
products and processes are described: 
Kleerkote, a transparent plastic sheet for 
art overlays; Ticomat, a German-made 
printing lamp; “DH” a dehydrated gela- 
tino-silver emulsion for general photo- 
graphic use made by DuPont; a tempera- 
ture-controlled apparatus for processing 
color separation negatives and masks made 
by Kodak, Ltd., England. A machine to 
compose Chinese characters and a means 
of making “printed electrical circuits” by 
a photographic and chemical etching tech- 
nique is described. 

CAUSES AND REMEDIES OF CREASING. Der 
Polygraph 8, No. 6, March 20, 1955, pp. 
174-5 (in German); Printing Abstracts 
10, No. 5, May, 1955, page 258. Creases 
and wrinkles may be caused by too much, 
too little or uneven cylinder packing; too 
heavy a makeready; faulty setting of 
grippers, lay guides, tapes and brushes; 
too much impression; too stiff an ink; or 
the condition of the paper. 

Tryinc Out A New Ro iter. K. Schulte. 
Der Polygraph 8, No. 12, June 20, 1955, 
pp. 449-50 (in German); Druckspiegel 
10, No. 2, February, 1955, p. 118 (in Ger- 
man) ; Printing Abstracts 10, No. 5, May, 
1955, p. 264. Artex rollers are made of a 
non-porous, transparent plastic. They are 
not affected by atmospheric conditions, 
give good ink distribution and are easy 
to clean. (Felix Béttcher.) 

How To Ger Accurate Print LENGTH 
WitH TRUE Ro.uinc, A. T. Kuehn. Mod- 
ern Lithography 23, No. 7, July, 1955, pp. 
41-42, 115 and 117 (4 pages). An article 
on how to get the correct print length 
on the printed sheet, and true rolling and 
its advantages. 
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*METAL PRINTING PLATE. U. S. Patent 
2,704,512. W. F. Alexander. Chemical Ab- 
stracts 49, No. 12, June 25, 1955, Column 
8022. A magnesium-base plate 0.62-0.65 
inch thick is coated with a zinc skin 
0.003-0.0003 inch thick, and the smooth 
surface is covered with a sensitized layer. 
After exposure it is immersed in the usual 
alcohol-dye solution, washed, dried, and 
then acid-etched. The zinc skin can be 
applied by electrodeposition or built up 
by flame-spraying, but the latter method 
must be followed by polishing. This zinc 
skin has less porosity than the conventional 
zinc plates, and because deep etching can 
be effected, the number of steps in the 
multiple-step etching process can be re- 
duced. Zinc being more resistant to the 
etching liquid than magnesium or mag- 
nesium alloy, the images on the surface 
are less subject to attack than the body 
and do not tend to recede to deform the 
image outline at an excessive rate during 
the etching process. Material containing 
51% magnesium can be used, but mag- 
nesium plate of about 80-90% by weight 
is preferred. The body plate is rolled or 
otherwise formed and then smoothed and 
cleaned to receive the skin coat so the 
finished thickness is about 0.064 inch. 
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Never Underestimate the 
Power of the Pressroom! 





“Time-labor savings, 
efficiency on press—real 
economies with 3M Plates;’ 


says Joseph Peroutka, Graphic Offset & Print- 
ing Service, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Quality can be increased while print- 
ing costs are kept at rock-bottom with 
3M Plates, Joseph Peroutka has dis- 
covered. Joe says: ‘Real economy is 
achieved with the 3M Plate by the 
time and labor saved in platemaking 
and previously unheard of efficiency 
on the presses. In the extreme tem- 
— and year-round humidity of 
altimore, we find that the 3M Plate 
gives us none of the problems usually 
encountered with old fashioned zinc 
plates.” Improve the quality of your 
jobs and enjoy the savings effected by 
trouble-free operation . . . make your 
next run on 3M Brand grainless, pre- 
sensitized Photo Offset Plates. 


Take the Guesswork out of Presswork 


“3M” Photo 
Offset Plates 


e* MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY «ee 


FREE! | 3 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., 
DEPT. DY-115BL, ST. PAUL 6, MINN. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
valuable Pressman’s Dampener Gauge and 
Pressman’s Guide giving complete informa- 
tion on the use of 3M Plates. 














We have presses. Position 
Name 

Company. 

Address 

City State 





setts 
‘eet 


ss 


Minn. General Export: 99 Park Ave., New 


"3M" is a registered trademark of #*aueta, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, © 
York 16, N. ¥.In Canada: London, Ont. “Ssaxes® 


L? 
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MAKERS OF THE 


FINEST QUALITY COLOR PLATES 
FOR 


OFFSET 
LITHOGRAPHY 








THE 


STEVENSON 


PHOTO COLOR SEPARATION CO. 


40.0 PIKE-STREET 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





OFFSET PLATES 
Surface, Deep-Ktch and Copper Plates 


STEP & REPEAT OFFSET PLATES 
UP to 35” x 45” 


MULTIPLE LINE & HALFTONE NEGATIVES 
FOR THE TRADE 
We Operate No Presses 


Graphic Arts 


Service Company 
390 Orange Si., S.W. 
PHONE: CYpress 5934 








ATLANTA, GA 











Must Sell 
HARRIS 2-COLOR 
41 x 54 
MODEL GT SERIAL #204 
One of the latest of its type, now being 
replaced with larger press. Rebuilt in 1951. 
Choice of AC or DC equipment. Can be 
seen in operation. Best offer over $8,750 
on our floor. 
Contact S. Udell 
ADVERTISERS OFFSET CORP. 
155 SIXTH AVE. 
Algonquin 5-3010 © NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 









HUMIDITY. 


GRUMBACHER 

PATENT BLACK 

MASKING INK 

¢ adheres to acetate and vinyl 

¢ extra black...extra opaque 

= it: © non-reflective high gloss 

: - +" 2 © for masking, overlays, drawings 
= @ use on paper, cloth or plastic 

= NEVER TACKY...EVEN IN HUMID 

EATHER...ALWAYS READY TO USE 
























¢ use with pen, brush or ruling pen 
¢ thins with water. ..washes off 
without staining the acetate 






SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE JAR 
M. GRUMBACHER 
inc. 

477 W. 33rd St., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Modern Lithography 
Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


Send Modern Lithography, starting with the 
current issue, as indicated. 
1Yr.$30) 2Yr.$5[] Payment Enclosed [] 
Send a Bill [] 
Foreign Rates Higher (see page 5) 





ALUM-O-LITH PLATES 


PRE-SENSITIZED — USE BOTH SIDES 
WANT A DEMONSTRATION? 


CALL OR WRITE 


E. T. SULLEBARGER CO. 


114 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK (6) 
Phone: BEekman 3-9234 


PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 











WD.WILSON 


PRINTING INK COMPANY LTD. 
/ 


LETTERPRESS S 2) LITHOGRAPHY 


Est. 1865 


5-38 46th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
TEL.: STILLWELL 4-8432 
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Classified 


ADVERTISING 














All classified advertisements are charged for at the 
rate of ten cents per word, $2.00 minimum, except 
those of individuals seeking employment, where the 
rate is five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. One 
column ads in a ruled box, $7.50 per column inch. 
Address replies to Classified Advertisements with Box 
— -~ of Modern Lithography. Box 31, Cald- 
well, N. J. 





Help Wanted: 


SALESMAN: Interested in sideline for 
extra revenue. Represent Lithographic 
Plate Graining Service in New York. Sell 
new zinc and aluminum plates. Must be 
familiar with Lithographic supply field. 
Address Box 807 c/o Modern Lithography. 








A-1 PRESSMAN: For operation of Harris 
two-color presses. Must be capable handl- 
ing finest four-color process work. Good 
opportunity in first-class city in Southwest. 
Fine working conditions. Permanent job. 
Give complete details of your experience, 
previous connections, earning, and refer- 
ences. Reply will be held in strict con- 
fidence. Address Box 801 c/o Modern 
Lithography 

















TOP NOTCH LITHO ARTIST, needed 
in Miami, Florida. Permanent. Address 
Box 802 c/o Modern Lithography. 





LITHO ARTIST DOT ETCHER— 
Thoroughly experienced process color work 
masking method-permanent position in 
modern midwest plant—state experience, 
age, salary. Address Box 805, c/o Modern 
Lithography. 


MEN WANTED — POSITIONS OPEN 
Superintendent—Offset OHIO $12,000-15,000 
Production Manager—Offset-Letterpress Flexo- 
graphic Age 32-45 Label Printer 
MIDWEST $10,000-12,000 
Production Manager—Offset-Letterpress 
TEXAS $6,000-8,000 
Production Manager—Offset-Letterpress 
MINN. $6,000-7,500 
Ady. Typographer PAC.N.W. $8,000-9,000 
Top Notch Chief Estimator—Offset 
4-color 52 x 76 MIDWEST $10,000 
Publications 


MIDWEST $6,000 
Foreman—Offset Pressroom 
4-color Exp. necessary OHIO $8,000 
WANTED: Cameramen, platemakers, strip7ers, 
pressmen, compositors, proofreaders, monotype, 
folder operators, binderymen, etc. Offset press- 
men in high demand. 


Graphic Arts Employment Service 
Helen M. Winters, Mgr. 
Dept. M-11, 307 E. 4th Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
List your Confidential application with Us 


Foreman—Composing Room 








Situations Wanted: 





COMBINATION CAMERMAN: Stripper 
and platemaker with 25 years experience, 
14 years of which were as department 
foreman, seeks position as working fore- 
man of small or medium sized plant. 
Address Box 797, c/o Modern Lithography. 


TECHNICAL SPECIALIST: With out- 
standing record of achievement as techni- 
cal advisor. A unique background of 
practical experience in lithographic pro- 
duction, trouble-shooting and_tradetrain- 
ing. Interested in responsible position with 
progressive plant involving technical sup- 
ervision and in-plant training. Would also 
consider commensurate position with sup- 
plier or equipment manufacturer. Ad- 
dress Box 798 c/o Modern Lithography. 








WANTED: A progressive Lithographer 
who is looking for a technical specialist 
to assume responsibility for plant improve- 
ment in methods, standards and control, 
with emphasis on color. Box 799 c/o 
Modern Lithography. 


TOP-NOTCH CRAFTSMAN SEEKS 
POSITION AS FOREMAN: Experienced 
cameraman (from a simple line shot to 
the finest of color work, masking, method), 
knowledge dot etching; crackerjack strip- 
per; knowledge of any platemaking pro- 
cedure . . . Well known, 25 years in the 
trade; correspondence invited . . . Ad- 
dress Box 800 c/o Modern Lithography. 








WANTED 
LITHOGRAPH—PRINTING 
SALESMAN 
By old established Mid-West concern doing 
high class work — mostly color. Want man 
contemplating a change. Capable of earning 

$15,000 per year. 


BOX 796 
MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 











the RELIABLE Supplier 
to the Lithographer 


for SERVICE call BRyant 9:8480 
EASTERN GRAPHIC ARTS SUPPLY CO. 


254 W. 31st STREET e N. Y. C. 
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For Sale: 


FOR SALE: — 1-Rollfed Offset Press, 
takes roll up to 26’ wide with 17 3/8 cut- 
off, both sheet and rewind delivery. 1- 
Headliner with 16 masters. 1-22x28 Baum 
#322 Folder, new in 1953. Knight Press, 
4 N. Broadway, Baltimore 31, Md. Eas. 
7-4444. 











MUST SACRIFICE, need room for new 
equipment, 41 x 54 single-color Potter 
offset press complete with Dexter feeder, 
extension delivery, 220/60/3 electrical 
equipment. Will accept best offer over 
$1,500.00. Address Box 803 c/o Modern 
Lithography. 








FOR SALE: Cooke Process Lens Series 
V 16 x 18 inch Focus 25.5 inch Water 
House Stops, $175.00. Paul S, Poss, 2933 
W. Mitchell Street, Milwaukee 15, Wis- 
consin. 





FOR SALE 
‘Robertson 40'’ CD Camera com- 
plete with 1-30” Cooke Process 
Lens, 1-19” Wollensak Process 
Lens. 1 Pr. Macbeth Double Deck- 
er Lamps with Stands Type 8FA. 
EASTERN GRAPHIC ARTS SUPPLY 

Co., INC. 
254 W. 31st St. New York, N. Y. 








HERBERT P. PASCHEL 
Graphic Arts Consultant 


In-plant Trainin 

Methods Analysis wee — 

Color Correction 
Systems 


118 East 28th St.—New York 16, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 6-5566 


Trouble-Shooting 








22 x 28 Rutherford Offset Proving Press 
34 x 36 Hall Offset Proving Press 


37 x 52 Wagner Positive Pressure Offset 
Proving Press with motor drive 


90” Lorenz Photo-Gelatine Whirler 
3-Roller Ink Mill Rolls 8” x 22” 
Lineup Tables 
Hall Presses and Parts, Graining Machines 
New Dufa Offset Proving Presses 


THOMAS W. HALL CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 








OFFSET PLATE RACKS 
Stores 300 and 600 Plates 
Saves Space Fits Against Wall 
Priced So Low It Doesn't Pay 
You to Build Makeshift Pipe (Rails 
Models for All Presses 
FOSTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
13th and Cherry Sts. Phila. 7, Pa. 
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208 So. Jefferson Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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~..—.- in lithographic platemaking 
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Efficiency Approved 


A Film 
Scribing Tool 


scientifically i ry 7 
designed for ai i ot 


Ruling Negatives - 





Litho Ruled Forms - QUICKER - EASIER - BETTER 


* Perfect uniformity of rules — no film spoilage. 
* 6 cutting heads in set: 4 for single rules from hairline to 1-point 
rules; 2 cutting heads for double rules. 


A postcard will bring descriptive literature 


i] 
criber necialties 
729 East 4th St. A t —, DULUTH , MINNESOTA 














DRY PLATES 
FILM 
PHOTO CHEMICALS 


Lenses, Contact Screens 
and accessories for the camera 
and darkroom 


K. SCHLANGER 


333 West Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
WEbster 7540 

















223 N. WATER STREET « 
MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 








DRYING 


for 


WEB-OFFSET 


GRAVURE e¢ LETTERPRESS 


Over 25 Years Dryer Experience 


B. OFFEN & CO. 


168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago (1), Ill. 














OFFSET PLATES COMPLETE 


Deep Etch — Albumen — Presensitized 
NEGATIVE SERVICE 


Line and Halftone 
OFFSET SUPPLIES 
AO) 
PROGRESSIVE LITHOPLATE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 


435 N. State Street Chicago 10, Ill. 
Phones: SUperior 7-8116-8117-8351 






















SPECIFICATIONS 


HANTSCHO 


», Over 25 years’ experience 
designing & building presses 


Among presses 
delivered recently: 


~~ 17x22, 2%x36, 35x50 


GRAPHIC ARTS 
MACHINERY, INC. 











37 SOUTH 3rd AVENUE, MT. VERNON, N. Y. 
MOunt Vernon 7-8200 


DESIGNED AND a 
BUILT TO YOUR 











Eliminate Roller Stripping 


Easy to use — will not harm 


rollers. Removes glaze. Improves 
Printing of solids. Color work be- 
comes vivid and brighter. 
Order from your Jobber 
Write for samples 


c/o. C. PAUL & CO. est. 1887 


8140 N. RIDGEWAY AVE. e SKOKIE, ILL. 
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For Sale: 





FOR SALE: 84-inch Seybold Paper Cut- 
ter with automatic spacer and AC motor 
equipment. Can be seen running. Address 
Box 804, c/o Modern Lithography. 





Miscellaneous: 





COLOR separations for process offset: 
Halftone positives, negatives made elec- 
trically controlled color corrected includ- 
ing dot etching, as low as $99.00 a set, 
up to 3% x 5% size, made in all sizes, 
proofs available. Color copper cuts for 
letterpress: Color corrected copper plates 
including progressive proofs in all sizes 
up to postcard size for only $99.00 — quick 
service. Send for free samples and price 
list “4.” Moss Photo Service, Inc., 350 
West 50th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Serving accounts “to satisfy” from coast 
to coast since 1935. 





WANTED: One used Rutherford camera- 
24 x 24” preferred. State best price, in- 
clude serial number of camera and one 
used Rutherford photo composer — prefer- 
ably RMT. Address Box 806, c/o Modern 
Lithography. 





OFFSET PRINTERS, including 17 x 22, 


be your own boss—with a do-it-yourself auto- 
matic camera. Line & Halftone negs 50c—on 
press 1/2 hr. 15x18 vertical, ‘Space Saver’’— 
2 x 5 ft. No sink needed—Kenro Dealers every- 
where. Terms—$300 seals the deal. Write. KENRO 
GRAPHICS, Chatham 70, New Jersey. 











Hopp Press Manager Dies 

Thomas A. Corday, production 
manager, Hopp Press, New York, died 
Oct. 17 at his home in Fairview, N. J. 
He was 63. 


Mr. Corday was a member of the 
Litho Club of New York and the 
A.L.A. 

° 


Forbes Gets Safety Award 

A certificate of Merit for having 
achieved accident tree operation of 
the plant has been awarded to Forbes 
Lithograph Mfg. Co. by the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co., Boston. The 
period covered from Feb. 18 to Aug. 
21, 1955, totals 609,375 man hours. 


* 
Correction 

Display Die Cutting Co., 262 Mott 
St.. New York 2, N. Y., are die- 
cutters engaged in the mounting and 
finishing of advertising material and 
are not printers and lithographers as 
referred to in our October issue. 


Cottrell Honored on 100 Yrs. 

The Cottrell Company, Westerly, 
R. IL, a subsidiary of Harris-Seybold 
Co., Cleveland, was honored at a din- 
ner in New York City, October 25, 
by the Newcomen Society of North 
America on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of the company’s Centenary. 
The dinner, at the Hotel Pierre, was 
attended by upwards of 250 members 
and guests of the organization, includ- 
ing many prominent figures from the 
lithographic industry. 


Following an_ introduction by 
George S. Dively, president of Harris- 
Seybold Co., Donald C. Cottrell, 
president of the Cottrell Co., gave the 
group highlights in the Cottrell com- 
pany’s one hundred-year history in the 
development of color printing presses. 
He predicted a growing demand for 
products of the graphic arts in the 
years ahead, predicated primarily on 
the growing use of color. 


Copp Clark Sold 

Copp Clark Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., one of Canada’s oldest publish- 
ing and lithographic firms, has been 
purchased by Masters, Smith and Co., 
G. Dudley Thomas, president of Copp 
Clark, announced recently. 


Mr. Thomas, associated with the 
114-year-old firm since 1904, is re- 
tiring and Alan M. Thomas, vice presi- 
dent since 1936 and secretary treas- 
urer, will be president and general 
manager. 


An extensive program of expansion 
and an enlarged sales organization are 
planned, said Gordon Masters, fresi- 
dent of Masters, Smith. No major 
changes in management are being con- 
templated, he declared. Public financ- 
ing will be undertaken later this year, 
it was said. 


More Offset in Oregon 

New offset printing equipment has 
been added by Johnson & Siewert, 
Salem, Ore. The firm, operated by 
L. L. Johnson, Charles E. Siewert and 
W. Clark Bachman, has just installed 
a new automatic plate maker and an 
offset printer. 
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Schmidt Retires in San Fran. 


M. a “Max” 
Schmidt recently re- Ss 
tired from Schmidt ™ 7 
Lithograph Co., San 
Francisco, after 
completing 58 years 
of service. He was 
honored by execu- 
tives and members 
of the company at 
a testimonal dinner 
last month. 





Mr. Schmidt joined the company at 
the age of 15 as an apprentice artist 
and for many years before his re- 
tirement, held the position of super- 
intendent of reproduction. 


Decision on Gen'l. Outdoor Adv. 

The U. S. Government’s antitrust 
suit against General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Co., Inc., was ended Oct. 24 with 
entry of a cunsent decree. Federal 
Judge Win G. Knoch announced the 
decision in the suit which has been 
pending for five years. 

The decree provides for the sale of 
General Outdoor’s interest in four 
companies: 


Pittsburgh Outdoor Advertising 
Co., the Alabama Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Co., Inc., of Birmingham, the 
Central Outdoor Advertising Co., Inc., 
Cleveland and Walker & Co., Detroit. 
No admission nor finding of any viola- 
tion of the law was involved in the 
decision. 

General Outdoor already has con- 
tracted to sell its holdings in the first 
two of these companies. 

The order also permits General Out- 
door to retain its interest in Outdoor 
Advertising, Inc., national sales repre- 
sentative of the industry, but limits 
the company’s interest to the 30 per- 
cent of outstanding common stock it 
now owns, 


Also, the company is banned from 
a number of specific activities which, 
the Government said, had been used 
to eliminate competition. Among 
these the judgment listed a ban on 
tieing the sale or use of any of Gen- 
eral Outdoor’s billboard space in one 
area on the agreement that the user 
will display his ads on its billboards 
in other areas in preference to other 
billboard firms. In addition, the judg- 
ment prohibits General Outdoor from 
putting up its billboards so as to block 
the view of a competitor’s poster. 
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Watson-Standard Co. Oct. 
Weston Co., Byron Oct. 
West Va. Pulp and Paper Co. Sept. 
Wiily’s Plate Graining Corp. 122 
Wilson Printing Ink Co., W. D. 128 
Winsor & Newton, Inc, Oct. 
Young Brothers Co. Oct. 
Zarwell & Becker 130 
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‘Cale Cnde 


H™ PASCHEL, our Photo- 
graphic Clinic columnist, and 
well-known consultant, is a busy man 
these days. Just got word from Herb 





in Weert, The Netherlands, where he 
is on a consulting job at Smeets 
Lithographers. He’ll be there a couple 
more months, teaching camera and 
other techniques to men in the shop, 
and installing some developments of 
his own. 

In the top photo, Smeets photog- 
raphers Wily Hoeken, Jack Bongers 
and Gerhard WHufner, receive in- 
structions from Herb, at right. In 
lower photo he explains the use of 
the Vari- Mask Register Frame to 
photographer Bruno Hurnisch. 

@ 

Cow pokes at the Howard Co., Pe- 

oria, Ill., were puttin’ on their spurs 
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and cleanin’ up their shootin’ arns 
Nov. 1 for the second annual Howard 
Company “Round-Up!” The company 
outing was held at the Sky Ranch, 
with lots of grub and geetar strum- 
ming on the program, according to 
our Western reporter. 


Witches and goblins went bump in 
the night at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
during Halloween. Western Printing 
and Lithographing Co. was respon- 
sible. The company projected koda- 
chrome transparencies on a 10 by 12’ 
screen outside its plant, showing 
characters cavorting in Halloween 
scenes from childrens’ books and 
magazines produced by the company. 
John Doherty, who handled the pro- 
gram, said motorists on Route 9 liked 
the idea, which was started last 
Christmas. It will be repeated this 
December, with characters changed to 
fit the Yule season. The characters 
appear in Simon & Schuster books and 
Dell Comics, and were projected from 
7 p.m.-1 a.m. 





end with no interference. 





Where's My Interference ? 


ENDING your salesmen out after orders without clearing 
some of the obstacles out of their path with a well-planned 
advertising program is just like sending a half back around 








If it's in the lithographic field that you're looking to make a 
few touchdowns in the ‘56 season, try some pre-season adver- 
tising now to prepare the way. Don't let those fleet salesmen 
get all banged up with no interference. And the spot for that 


advertising program, if you want top results, is in the top 
magazine — 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
Box 31 Caldwell, N. J. 
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acla Seybold Saber All-Hydraulic 
Seybold Cutter Modeis ". “ed d 85” 100” 


Manual Back Gauge a | 
exe Power Back Gauge 


Auto Spacer 


Mill Trimmer 


cs Multiple-spindle paper drilling machine 


See Continuous Book Trimmer 


Look at the wide range of models Seybold builds For the full story on Seybold power paper 


to give you the right machine for your shop: 20 
precision cutters from 34’’ to 100”, plus book 
trimmers and paper drills. And 19 of them are 
new models. This is the most complete—the most 


advanced—line of power paper cutters in the world. 


cutters, check with your Harris-Seybold rep- 
resentative, or write Harris-Seybold Company, 
4510 East 71st Street, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


New Seybold Saber 41” power paper cutter 


The new Saber cutters have Seybold’s hydraulic 
clamp, improved cutting stroke and many other 
advance-design features. The fully-hydraulic 65”, 
85’" and 100” Seybolds represent a completely 
new concept in cutting and trimming. 

With the new Seybolds, you can trim stock to 
a uniformity of size, squareness and straightness 
never possible before. You get the exact amount 
of trim you set up for—on every cut. Maintenance 
costs are minimized. Obviously, these advantages 


will save you money. 


CEGiIES SEYBOLD CUTTERS 
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Harris Presses » Seybold Cutters + Harris Litho-Chemicals 
Special Products + Cottrell Presses » Platemaking Equipment 
Macey Collators 











